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JJIEECTIONS FOR PRONUNCIATION OF 



Prakrit, Pali) Names and Wor: 
Characters . 


Pronounce 

^ (a ^ as a * neutral vowel,’ like Eds; 
| j r m as a vowel, like er in Scots En$ 
2- e n •) as long d in English, they and i 
without diphthongal character 

re Tf like ch in English child. 

P 9/1 Bit; SiS j ® 1 » 1 * * i • i t 

(j 5f like ; m English just. 


® th z 

d ^ 1 like English e dentals,’ while 

I 

£, dkg t ff, th n, d dh n v? 

CO 1 

.n dentals in Italian and Ere: 

, rs u (palatal) y . 

Sibilants ^ „ (cerebral) 5 to sh m Eng 

,h (guttural) like ng in Englii 
U 5? (palatal) like gn in French 

ISl BSSiiS v y-A —\i s i *n i 

j m (Anus vara) like n in, French 
vh (Visarga) “a surd breathii 

the Europea 
in the articula 
preceding vowel 






BUDDHIST LITERATURE. 

The Pali Canon or the TipitakaY 

Vedie literature led us well-nigh into “ prehistoric ” 
times ; and for the beginnings of epic poetry, too, we had to 
dispense with all certain dates. It is only with the Buddhist 
literature that we gradually emerge into the broad daylight 
of history, and we have seen that the darkness of the history 
of the Vedie and the epic literature is somewhat illuminated 
by this light. The approximate period of Buddha can be 
determined with some degree of probability, and that gives a 
starting-point, from which we can calculate the origin of a 
Buddhist literature. Gotama Buddha died probably a few 
years before or after 485 B. C., 2) and according to a tradition 


x ) See H. Oldenberg , Vinayapitaka, Vol. I, London, 1879, Introduction ; ZDMG52, 
1898, 6182.; NGGW 1912, 1972,; Reden des Buddha (1922), Einleitung ; R. Jacobi and 
Oldenberg, ZD MG 34, 1880, 1842. ; 7512. ; Oldenbera <r 'T. W. Rhys Davids , SHE, Vol. 

13, Introduction ; Rhys Davids, Buddhist India, Lon -n, +#03, 1672.^; Cambridge History 
I, 1922. ; W, Geiger, Pali Literatur und Sprache (Grundriss I, 7, 1916), p. 62. ; R. S. 
Gopleston , Buddhism, 2nd Ed., London, 1908, 45f., 1672. ; H. Kern, Manual of Indian 
Buddhism (Grundriss III, 8, 3896), 12., 3012, ; E Hot I, 2752. The following are more 
or less sceptical about the authenticity of the Pali Canon : I. P. Minay eff, Recherckes sur 
le Bouddhisme (A MG, Bibliotheque d’etudes, t. 4, Paris, 1894); A. Barth in EHR, i. 5, 
1882, 2372.; t. 28, 1893, 2412.; 2772.; t. 42, 1900, 742. (-Oeuvres I, 3402. ; II, 1562., 
1872., 3562. ; V. A. Smith, Ind, Ant 32, 1903, 3642. ; L. de La ValUe Poussin, Bouddh- 

isme, Etudes et Matdriaux (Memoires publid par 1’Academie roy. des sciences de 

Belgique, t. LY), Bruxelles, 1897, 12., 272;, 442 ., 532. ; Le Museon, 1905, 2132. ; Ind. Ant 
37, 1908, 12., 812. ; Bouddhisme, Paris, 1909, pp. 292., 155, 1662., 248; ERE, Yol. IV, p. 
1792. (Cf. E. J. Rapson , JRAS, 1898, 9092.) ; R. Otto Franke, JP-TS, 1908, pp. 1-80 ; Digha- 
nikaya (1913), p. xlii2. ; A . B, Keith, Buddhist Philosophy in India and Ceylon, Oxford, 
1923, pp. 3, 162. 

a ) See Appendix I, 
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c , uxmself, 

all the ten commandments for mendicant monks ” 

ikhapadam), perhaps also the list 0 f transgressions 

>kkha), though in an earlier and shorter form than that 
h we have it no w, 1} 

though none of the works which belong to Buddhist 
re can date back to the period of Buddha himself 
exts preserved in these works may probably be 
y regarded as words of Buddha. Also annum the 
ciples of Buddha there must have been a few promin- 
ers and some of the speeches, sayings and poems *. 

f, m ° ur . collections might have been composed by 
these disciples of Buddha. vy 

nest the whole of the oldest literature of the Buddhists 
of collections collections of speeches or conversa- 
t sayings, songs, narratives and rules of the order. 


t d 

« 

is 

le; 

ad 



Gf. Eliot, I, 294f. ; Oldenberg, Reden des Buddha, p. xxiiiff 
The metre, too, indicates that the verse aphorisms (ggtha) in nartienl.v „ 
^cording to Oldenberg (Gurnpfijskaumudl, pp. 9ff.) the metres of the PaligJhZ 
e archazc than those of the Ramayana. See also R. Simon in ZD MG 44 1890 S 

hS Sl0ka in Pali * and Oldenberg “Zur Geschiehte desSloha” (W G W 1909 










loctrine and of the discipline of the order. 4 ’ But surely 


*) The Pali Dhanim^ (l&V Sanskrit dharma) is the technical expression for t! 
? ion of Buddha, and Vtom for the “discipline of the order” i.e., rules and regi 
for the order of mendicants. ■ ; ; . 

s) Vinayapitaka, Onllavagga XI.: 

Other arguments against the authenticity of the tradition of the first 
have been 6 raised by Oldenberg (Vinayapitaka, Infcrod., p. xxvff., ZDMG, j! 

6251). • ■ 

-g Kerri, Manual of Indian Buddhism, p. 103; B. Pischel> Leben un( 

des Buddha 4aufl., 1926, p. 11, 99f,; B, Windisch in 00 XIV, I, 284f. ; L, de La 

Poussin, Ind. Ant. 37, 19CP, 2ff. ; S. Levi (JA, 1915, s. 11, t. V, 401ffi.) has compa] 

'« tn the first Council in the Pali Vinayapitaka, the Udana, the Divyavadi 


U.VM — 

Poussin, Ind. Ant. 37, 19CP, 2ff. ; S. Levi (JA., 1915, s. 11, t. V, 401ff.) has compa] 
reports * as to the first Council in the PSli Vinayapitaka, the Udana, the Divyavadi 
well as the Vinaya of the MulasarviXstivSdins and the SarvSstivadins, and has shov 

they hark hack to an early age. 
















which 
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ther 
.ave 1 
as wi 


— .or compiling a 
canon of texts for orthodox believers, i.e., those who wished 

to be regarded as the adherents of the original doctrine of 


1 ) v >nayap., Onllavagga XII, s. SBE, Vol. XX, p. 409ff. 

2 ) Thus Dlpavamsa V, 27ff., MahSvamsa IV. 

*) 18 different schools are mentioned. We are familiar with the fact that the num 
ber IS » a favounte number in India ; hence the existing schools, whethep th 
more or less than 18, were fitted into a scheme of 18. * “ 













the reign of King As'oka, the great patron and adherent oi: 
the Buddhist community, for, in one of his edicts, the king 
himself decrees that heretical monks and nuns shall be 
excommunicated. 1 * Consequently, it would have been only 
natural for him to take an active interest in establishing what 
tenets constituted the true religion of Buddha. On the 
other hand, we find no mention in any of his numerous edicts 
of a council to determine the canon. It is true that he would 
have had no reason for so doing, because, even according to 
the tradition, it was not the king himself, but the learned 
monk Tissa Moggaliputta who, 236 years after the death of 
Buddha, convened an assembly of a thousand monks in the 
city of Pataliputra (Patna), with the object of compiling a 
canon of tests of the true religion or the Theravada, i.e., the 
“doctrine of the elders,” the immediate disciples of Buddha. 
The school of the V ibliaj j avad ins, 2) to which Tissa, the Presi- 
dent of the council, belonged, adhered to this Theravada, and 
it is the canon of this school which was compiled during the 
nine months’ session of the Council of Pataliputra. Tradition 
has it, too, that Tissa also compiled the “Kathavatthu,” a book 
refuting all the heretical doctrines of those times, and incor- 
porated it with the canon. 


) Bee E. Hultzsch, Inscriptions of Asoka, Corpus Inseriptionum Indicanim, X, Oxford, 


2 ) There is no distinction in the chronicles between Theravada and Vibhajjavada ; but 
TUerw. wda is probably a .general term meaning merely “ authentic* doctrine*” The word, is 
used in this sense also with reference to the schools of Buddha’s predecessors (Majjh. 26, I. 
1641). The Vibhajjavadins declared that they taught the Theravada. However, the same 
thing was also maintained by other sects, such as the Mahisasakas and the Sarvastivadins 
£s* dSertij : of Buddhist In hCajjh, II, 197 (99) Buddha says, referring 

to himself, that he is a vibhajjavadAj i.e., tme who ex^ everything with careful dis- 
tinctions,” and not an ekamsavada, “ who answers questions from one point of view only.” 
Gf . Majjh. Ill, 208 (136) j Angutt. Ill, 67 (I, p. 197); Milindap., 1441 ; Mrs. Rhys Davids , 
Points of Controversy, p. xl sq,; M. Walleser , Die Sekten des alien Buddhismus, Heidel- 
berg, 1927, p. 131 



It ha 
historical 


n is said, to nave lea to tne s< 
Mahasahghikas, would seei 
.he orthodox Buddhists at P 
great assembly of the schism 
tat these reports contradici 
It is possible that the eano 
but at several meetings o: 
; of which was the Patali 


brother (according to another tradi- 
rho is supposed to have brought 


Cf, Kern, Manual of Buddhism, p, lOlff., La Valtte Poussin EKE IY, 1911 170$.; 
Mahavamsa, TransL, p. Iiff.; Eliot I, 254$.; Nalinaksha Dutt , Early History of the 
of Buddhism and the Buddhist Schools, London, 1925 (Calcutta Oriental Series), 

1 note 1 above. 
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8 INDIAN LITER ATUBE 

Buddhism and the Buddhist texts to Cevlon. It is conceiv- 


able that legends took up this apostle of Ceylon ; and 
even though we shall not believe the chronicler when he says 
that Mali in da and the monks who were accompanying him 
flew, like flamingoes, through the air to Ceylon, yet we need 
not reject the whole tradition, 1 ' but may suppose that underly- 
ing the many legends, there is the one historical fact that 
Mabinda actually introduced Buddhism into Ceylon and 
brought with him the texts of the canon. These texts are 
said to have been first transmitted orally, until, under the 
Singhalese king Yattagamani, in the first century B.C., they 
were committed to writing. This again sounds quite trust-. 
worthy. 2 3 ' 


Now, in the opinion of the Buddhists of Ceylon 
canon which was compiled at the third council, was brought to 

4*r ■ ^ " v ' 

Ceylon by Mahinda, and was recorded in writing under Yatta- 
gamani, is the same as our Pali canon or Tipitaka, as we s 
possess it to-day. This Tipitaka — the word means 
kets ” — consists of three so-called pitakas or 


“ baskets,” 3) 


1. Vinayapitaka, “basket of the discipline of the order.” 
This section contains all that refers to the monastic commu- 
nity (sangha), the rules of the discipline of the order, precepts 
for the daily life of the monks and nuns, and so on. 


l ) As is done by Oldenberg, Vinayapitaka, Infcrod. p. Ii for the opposite view, cf. 
Kern , Manual, p. U61 When the chroniclers report that Mahinda was sent to Ceylon and 
Majjhima to the Himavab (Dipavamsa VIII, 10) and when we find a reliquary in the stupa 
at Sanchi with the inscription: “ (relics) of Majjhima, teacher of Himavat,” it speaks 
strongly in favour of the authenticity of the Ceylon chronicles. ( Gopleston , Buddhism, 
p. 1731). 

s ) See Vol. I, p. 321 The Chinese pilgrim Fa-hien (s. A Record of Buddhistic 
Kingdoms... transl. by J. Legge, Oxford, 1886, Chap. XXXVI), when he travelled through 
North India during the years 399-414 A. D., did not as yet find any manuscripts of the 
Vinayapitaka, but only oral tradition. It was not until he came to Pataliputra that he 
found a copy of the Vinaya in a Mahay an a monastery. 

3 ) In the opinion of V. Trenckner (JPTS 1908, p. 1191), which is accepted by T. W. 
Rhys Davids (SBE, Yol, So, p. 28 note) the word pitaka does not; mean '** receptacle ” but 



BUDDHIST LITERMUB.E 


2, Suttapitaka, “ basket of the Sutfcas.” The Pali word 
sufcfca eoiTesponds to the Sanskrit sutra, but with the 
Buddhists it has lost the old meaning of “short rule,” 1} and here 
means “ discourse,” “ sermon.” Every long or short explana- 
tion, frequently in the form of a dialogue, on one or more 
points of religion (dhamma) is called a sutta and often also 
suttanta (Sanskrit sutranta). The Suttapitaka consists of five 
nikayas, i. e., great collections of these suttas or suttantas. 

3. Abhidhammapitaka, “ basket of the higher subtleties 
of the doctrine.” 2) The texts contained in this section, like 
those of the Suttapitaka, deal with the religion (dhamma); but 
they do so after a more learned and eateehistieal fashion, in 
the form of dry enumerations and formal divisions, which refer 
chiefly to the psychological foundations of Buddhist ethics. 

In the Tipitaka itself there is in various places S) mention of 
a division of the Canon into 9 Ahgas or “limbs,” viz., I. Sutta, 


rather “ tradition/ 5 In ancient times, when excavations were in progress, baskets were 
used which were passed along the line from one labourer to the next, in order to remove 
the dug-out earth from the site of the excavation : thus the treasure of the doctrine was 
transmitted in the “pifcakas ” down a long line of teachers and pupils from olden times 
down to the present da} 3 '. The Majjhima N-ikaya 95 (II, p. 169) speaks of a “ basket-like 
tradition ” (pitakasampradaya) of the ancient Vedic mantras. But is it not simpler to 
interpret it as receptacles in which gems, family treasures, were preserved from generation 
to generation ? According to G. Buhler (on the Origin of the Indian Brahma Alphabet, 
Indian Studies III, 2nd Ed., Strassburg 1898, p. 86 ft.) pi taka is a basket, in which manus- 
cripts were preserved, so that the division of the Buddhist sacred texts into pitakas would 
be evidence of their having been written, though it is true that, according to Singhalese 
tradition, this would not have happened until towards the close of the first century B. 0. 
Of. Keith, Buddhist Philosophy, p. 24 n. 2. 

x ) See Yol. I, 268ft. The Buddhist “ Sutras ” are generally very prolix. Trenckner 
also tried to explain Sutta as * 4 thread of tradition ” (JPTS 1908, p. 121), but this is ini - 
probable, 

a ) According to Buddhagliosa ( Sum a Agalavil|«in!, p. 18 : Atthasalinf, p. 2) abhi in 
abhidhamma means ** higher,” *.* especially/’ <{ specifically.” Side by side with abhdhamma , 
abhivinaya also occurs (“ the higher subtleties of theBhamma and of the Yin ay a ”), 
thds Yinay^jh^ 36, !2f. ; ST/ ll y Di^hanikaya lll, p. 267; M a j j hi m an i kaya 

I, p, 472 ; Milindapafiha, p. 344 (SBE, Yol. 36, p. 237 n.). 

3 ) Majjh. 22 (I, p. 133) and in several passages in the Anguttaranikaya. Of. Milinda- 
pafiha, p. 345 ; Sumafjgalavilasini I, p. 23ff.; Atthasalini, p. 26 ; Gandhavamsa in JPTS 
1886, p. 57; H. Kern, Manual, p. 7. E. Senart , JA 1901, s. 9, t. XYII, p. 407£ The texts 




existence. Moreover, there are other passages of the Canon 
which show us that there was at that time a great mass of 
short texts, rules of the order, speeches, dialogues, aphorisms 
in verse, and even minor collections of texts / 5 which passed as 


“the word of Buddha” (Buddhavacanam), and were memorised 
and recited hv the monks. They were recited as a kind of 
recitative, as all sorts of sacred texts are still recited to this 
day in India and Ceylon. 4) Among the monks there were 


dealing with Vinaya also belong to the “ Sutta,” whilst the Abhidkamxna texts— at least 
according to Bnddhaghosa — belong to the Yeyyakarana. However, they might also be 
included ih the ** Yedalla.- Lord Chalmers (SBE Y, pp, 93, 207ff.) renders veddlla by 
“ miscellany,” But it is doubtful whether there is any thought of Abhidhaxnma texts in 
the list of the Angas, ' 

*) In Buddhist Sanskrit, vyaharana frequently means prophecy, especially the prediction 
of a future Buddha j thus also in Pali in the Nidanakatba (Jataka ed., Fausbdll, pp. 34, 44). 

a ) A similar division into 9 An gas, sometimes into 12 Bharmapravacanas, is also found 
in Sanskrit Buddhist texts. Of, Kern,- l.c. ; Saddharmapundarlka II, 48 (SBE, Yol. 21, p. 45) ; 
Mahakarunapundarika in SBE, Yol. 10 (i), p, xxxiii. 

3 ) Such as the Atbhakavagga, which we now find in the Sufctanipafca, and which is 
already mentioned in the Yinayapifcaka (Mahav. Y, 13, 9) and in the UdSna Y, 6, (p. 59). 
■■TO'f-i' Lhammapada 19, 20, 102, 185, 352 ; Suttanip&ta 87, 

*) Cf. Rhys Davids , SBE, Yol, 20, p, 72 n, 3. The reciters (or leaders of a common 
recitation) were known as sarabha^akS “ intoners.” Later on, the entire Canon was 
divided into “lessons” (bhanavara) for the purposes of recitation. Cf. SBE, Yol. 20, 
p. 4l5f£. In Callavagga V, 3, it is expressly forbidden to sing the texts of the Bhamma to 
melodies, as if they were songs. 


i 







texts of the AbhidbammapitakaA From this it would appear 
that the texts of the Abhidhamma were merely in their begin- 
nings before the Canon was compiled. 

In our Pali Canon we find the Kathavatthu, traditionally 
ascribed to Tissa, as one of the books of the Abhidhammapitaka. 


1 ) Cullavagga IT, 4, 4 and in many other passages. Of. X. Dutt , Early History of the 
Spread of Buddhism, p, 207f. Upali is mentioned as one of the first Yinayadharas, Culla- 
vagga TI, 13 ; IS, 5 ; XI, I, 7 ff. Of. SBE, Yol. XIII, p, xiii. 

2 ) Angutt. Yl, 51 ; IY, ISO; DighanikSya XYI, 4, 7-11. The fact that there is always 
mention here of the Sutta and Yinaya but not of the Abhidhamma, proves that, at the 
time when this Sutta was completed, only two Pitakas were recognised as authorities. 

.. . ®); Yinayapitaka, Mahav. II, 21, 2 ; X, 1, 2 ; Oullav.I, 11, 1 5 XII, 1, 9f.; 2, 1 ; Digha. 
II, p. 125 ; Angutt. I, p. 117. The phrase is : bahussuta agatagama dhammadhara vinaya- 
dhara matikadhara. 

4 ) In the Sanskrit Buddhist texts the corresponding word matrka is used for “ Abhi- 

dharmapitaka.” Of. Kern , Manual, pp, 3, 104; Oldenberg and Rhys Davids, SBE, Yol. 13, 

p. 273; Mrs. Rhys Davids , Buddhist Manual of Psychological Ethics, 2nd Ed., pp, ix, cv- 
• « • 
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) Cf, Mrs. Rhys JDcivids , Points of Gontrovor 
2 ) Majjhimanikaya, 103 (II, p. 240). 
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different Indo- Aryan dialects . 4) 

Canon of the Yibhajjavadins was written down in the first 
century B.C., there was already an older and a more modern 


») Cnllavagga V, 33 ; SBE, Vol. 
p. 5, offers a different explanation for 

2 ) Se© Appendix II. 

3 ) See Appendix II. 

4 ) Cf. S. K. Chatter , Origin a 
1926, I, 55 ff. 


20. p. !50f. W. Geiger, Pali Literatur nnd Spraohe, 
this passage, s. Appendix II. 


and Development of the Bengali Language, Caloutta, 
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were just as conscientious regarding the contents -is v», 
the language, and preserved and handed down to us th< 
of the lipitaka which was written down in the Pali lar 
with rare fidelity during the last two thousand * 
However, before they were fixed in Pali and had r 


W** 1 1 US A 

Ley ion, they probably also passed through 

r\-m 4- . svw j. — 


eliaiii 


rr: 


contents 

Thus, as regards language and contents, our Pali . 
though closely approaching the canon compiled under . 
is jet not identical with it. For we must admit that j 
period from the third to the first century before Christ- 
the writing-down took place, and occasionally even still 
e texts suffeied many a change, that especially mucl 
added, and that in many cases commentaries penetrated 
6 texts and became mixed with them. Thus the eollee 
as well as the separate texts contained in them, must 
increased in extent. The centuries have surely not p 
them by without leaving traces. This accounts,* too 


■ *) , , 

) The fact that a Pali Canon was known in North Indi-i i i . 

Rrd centuries A.D., is proved by a quotation (from the q a e as m the 2nd 

kSya ?) about the “ four noble truths' in &aCCasa ^^ <>t the Samynt, 

Sarnath, s. Konev. Ep. lad. IX, 1908, 291 if. f'' S perio< 

217. In inscriptions from Swat in the extreme xr nallda Ind. Ant. I 

the first century B.C. or in the first half of the first P ^ 

which seem to be literal translations from the Pjsfi n t ? P Sanskrit ve 

and the Dhammapada (G. BUhUr, Ep. Ind IV law ^ Mah5 P arinibbSn as : 

discovered by C. Bendo.ll (00 XIII Hamburg 1902 p 

the Pali Canon was in existence in Nepal in the 1th and 9th T* ‘° ^ * 

that the MS. was taken from Ceylon to Tibet q„ fll , ' , ‘ Butlt 18 P oss: 

Tibetan translations betray familiarity with Pali texts 6nd that Chinese 1 

had been in Ceylon. ’ possible that the translat 
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15 

numerous contradictions within the Canon, J) the many in- 
stances of juxtaposition of early and late traditions, and the 
frequent occurrence of the same texts in different collec- 
tions. 2) 

With these reservations and limitations, we can never- 
theless say tiiat our Pali Tipitaka, at least the Vinaya and the 
Suttapitaka « does, on the whole, correspond to the MagadhI 
Canon of the third century B.C. Our main witnesses to this 
are the inscriptions of King Asoka. Not only do these edicts 
breathe the same spirit as the moral maxims which have come 
down in our Pali Canon, 4 * but they show verbal similarities to 


5 ) Such contradictions have been pointed out, for instance, by It. Otto Frarike 
(WZKM 24, 1910. Iff.). Cf. also Minay eff , Reeherches, etc., p. 62ff., and Mrs. Rhys 
Davids, Buddhist Psychology, 2nd Ed., London, 1924, pp. 280 f., 291 f. 

2 ) In particular, the same Gathas occur in various collections, s. the concordance 
of the Gathas, by R. 0. Frantce in ZDMG 63, 1909, Iff.; WZKM 24, 1910, 1 ff.j 225 ft; 26, 
1912, 171 ff. However, these repetitions and the contradictions occurring in them are not 
sufficient reason for our immediately jumping to the conclusion, as has been done by 
Franhe (ZDMG 63, 1909, S ff.) that the entire Canon is “not authentic and not original.” 
For, if a verse is ascribed in the one text to Buddha, and in the other to Saripufcfca, or if 
an utterance was, according to the one text, made at R&jagaha, and according to the other 
at Benares, it merely proves that these legendary adornments are not authentic, but does 
not in any way confute our assumption that the verses and utterances are “ authentic ” 
in themselves, i.e., that they faithfully rejjroduce the old doctrine of Buddha. The 
arguments of Franks and other critics destroy the belief of the orthodox Buddhist that 
every single word of the Canon is genuine and was spoken by Buddha himself, but they 
prove nothing against the hypothesis of those scholars who acknowledge the Canon to have 
a certain, though limited, genuineness and reliability. 

3 ) Doubts against the Abhidhammapibaka are justifiable, because, with 

the exception of the Yibhajjavadins, only the SarvastivSdins have 

a corresponding Abhidharmapitaka, and the latter contains totally different texts 
from the Pali Abhidhammapibaka. Cf. La Valle e Poussin , Bouddhisme, p, 4 4 ; 

Farquhar, Outline, p. 68 f. Keith, Buddhist Philosophy, p. 22. When, in the Dipavamsa 
V, 35-37, we are told that, at the “ great Council ” of Vtsali, the Mahasangltika Rhikkhus 
rejected certain passages of the Sufctas and the Vinaya, especially the Parivara, Abhidham- 
ma, Patisambhida, Niddesa texts and portions of the Jafcakas, and wrote down other texts 
in their place, it is noteworthy that it is precisely these texts which we, too, are inclined 
to suspect of being later additions to the Canon. 

4 ) Parallel passages from the Dhammapada, which are in accord with the Dhamma 
of Asoka, are quoted by BitUzsch , Inscriptions of Asoka, p. xlvii ff. We can only compare 
such texts as have reference to the morals of the laity, as Asoka had only these in view, 
and not the philosophy and dogmas of Buddhism. 
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“ All that the Lord 
be names the titles of 


the tests of our Canon, and quotations which can also be traced 
in our texts with hut slight deviations. 15 But this is not all. 
In the edict of Bairafc (or Bhabru) of the year 249 B.C., the 
king savs to the monks of 
Buddha has said, is well said,” 
seven texts, the study of which he most particularly recom- 
mends to them. These texts have been traced in our Sutta- 
pitaka, though not all in an entirely satisfactory manner. 25 

The majority of the inscriptions on the famous stupas of 
Bharhut and Sanchi are written in the same characters as 
inscriptions of Asoka, and the stupas were formerly regai 
as monuments of the time of Asoka. Now-a-davs, however, 
authoritative archaeologists are inclined to ascribe the bulk of 
the sculptures rather to the 2nd and 1st centuries B.C. 8) The 


>) Of. G. Biihler, ZDMG 48, p. 57 fl.; F. W. Thomas, JR AS 1903, p. 831 ft'.; K. E. 
Neumann , WZKM 11, 1897, p. 156 ft*. However, when the last named scholar (Reden 
Gotarao Buddhos, III, p. 41 note) speaks of Asoka as “ brought up on our texts, 5 * lie Is 
saying more than he can prove. E. Hardy (JRAS 1901, 314) compares Ahgutt, III, pp. 
247, 340: yena...saddhammo ciratthitiko hot! ti, with Asoka’s Bhabru Edict ; hevam sa 
dhammo cilathitiko kasatl ti. 

a ) See Appendix III. ' 

®) The stupa at Bharhut (Bharahut, Bharaut, Barahat) was discovered by General A, 
Cunningham in the year 1874, and described by him in the work The Stupa of Bharhut,’* 
London, 1879. The inscriptions have been published and translated by E, Hultzsch , ZDMG 
40, 1886, p, 58 H sndlnd.Ant. 21, 1892,225 ff., and ■ B. M... Bar mi, , Barhufc Inscriptions, 
Calcutta, 1926. According to Cunningham, the inscriptions date from the period between 
250 and 150 B.G. 138 ft.) believes that ■.most;, of the sculp- 

tures date from the 3rd century B.C., and that only the Eastern Gateway should be 
attributed to the 2nd or 1st century. The sculptures of the S&nehl stupas have been 
described by W, 0, Maisey, Sanchiand its Remains, London, 1892, and Sir JV H . Marshall, 

■ A .■Guide':: to Sanchi, : Calcutta, 1918. . ■ G. Biihler , ; On . the : Origin of the Indian Brahma 
Alphabet, p, 17, dates the stupas of Bharhut and Sanchi in the 3rd century B.C. on palaeo- 
graphic grounds (with repairs and additional buildings in the 2nd century). V. A, Smith, 
A History of fine %!;' in (India : apd Qey^ 1911, p, 73 ff. ascribes the Sanchi 

stupas to the period between 150 and 100 B.C, , but in his Early History (1924), p. 173, he 
speaks of them as £t buildings of fcheAsokanperiod. 5 ’ See alse A. Orunwedel, Bnddhis- 
tische of Buddhist Art, 

London, 1917, pp. : 29 , Ot i n : Cambridge History, I, 618 if., 627 if. 

Only the earliest portions of the monuments, of which little has been preserved, go back to 
Anoka’s time. Of. Qruwwedel, 1. c„ p. 24 ; Foucfier, 1. c M p. 34 and Marshall, Lc., p. 627$ 
Batson in Cambridge History, I, p, 523. , , 
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contained in the Tipitaka, already belonged to the stock of 
Buddhist literature — in short, that, at some period prior to 
the 2nd century B.C., probably as early as at the time of 
Asoka or a little later, there was a Buddhist Canon which, 
if not entirely identical with our Pali Canon, resembled it 
very closely. 

It is true that the earliest literary evidence of the exis- 
tence of the " three baskets ” as a triad of pitakas (pitakat* 
tavam) and of Nikayas is only to be found in the Milinda- 1 

panha, J) a work whose authentic portion probably belongs to ■ 

the beginning of the first century A.D, But the whole of the 
remaining Buddhist literature other than the Pali Canon, 
proves that the texts contained in the latter hark back to an 
early period, not so very far removed from the time of Buddha 
himself, and in any case may be regarded as the most trust- 
worthy evidences of the original doctrine of Buddha and 
the Buddhism of the first two centuries after Buddha’s death . 

This is proved firstly by the non-canonical Pali literature, i 

including the dialogues of the Milindapafiha, the chronicles of } 

- - - .... . ■ 

Ceylon Dlpavamsa and Mahavamsa, and a rich commentary \ 
literature in connection with the Tipitaka. All these works I 

indicate that the Tipitaka was in existence at least as early as 1 

the early centuries of the Christian era. 2) 

x ) Ed. Trenckner , p. 22, about monks who are tepitaka, i.e., “ knowers of the three 
pitakas,” ^bse wb<v ^ 'of' the "five" 

Nika,yas: ,, and “ knowersofthe four Nikayas.” I see no reason for regarding /thisv;y.';;; :: :;; 
passage as interpolated, as does IV 0. Schrader. Sanskrit trepitaka occurs in an inscription 
of King Kanigka (2nd century A.D.), s. J. Fh. Vogel, Ep. Ind. VIII. 176. 

V'. : : s ). The entire Pali literature, canonical aswell as non-canonical, is frequently termed." v : :: ; V 
“ Southern Buddhist,” because, at the present day it is preserved and spread among the 
Buddhists of Ceylon, Burma and Siam, This term is, however, to be deprecated owing :-j 
to the fact that the texts of the Pali Canon and the Milindapafiha are in no wise related 
to the South, and do not even give indications of a knowlege of South India and Gey Ion, 
but in all probability originated in North India. The occasional occurrence ol the ex- 
pression tamraparjilyanikaya in some manuscript or other, is not sufficient ground to justify ; 

our talking about “ the Singhalese Canon ” as does la Vallte Poussin (JA s. 9. t.XX, 1902 ! 

p. 237), Cf. Bhys Davids in JBAS 1896, 378 f ; j 

: - 1 . ■ ■ * . ■ _ ' . ■ ■ , . . .- .i 

• •• ’A * ' ' " . - . . f 

. . '■■■■' . ' : . . - ... - - :i 




with the Pali Canon, 8) the more it is 


*) The term “ Northern Buddhist 9i as applied to the Sanskrit Buddhist literature as 
well as to the Buddhist literatures of Tibet, China and Japan which are based upon it, 
is even more unsuitable than the term “ Southern Buddhist ” for the Pali literature : for 
by this term the texts of entirely different sects, such as Hinayana and MahSyana, are 
all lumped together. . 

*) See Vol. I, English edition, 

3 ) For comparisons of this kind we are especially indebted to 33, Windisch, Mara und 
Buddha (ASG-W XV, 4), Leipzig, 1895, and Buddhas Geburt (ASGW XX YI, 2), Leipzig, 
1908, and M. Anesahi in OC XIII Hamburg 1902, p. 61, and Le Museon, N.S.YI,1905 f 23ff„ 
VII* 1906, 33ff«, who shows that even Pal i quotations occur in the Mahay&na texts. E .Walds- 
chmidt, Bruchst&cke des Bhik§u^I.Pratimok$a desr. Saryaistivadins, Leipzig 1926, has come to 
the conclusion, after a careful and unbiassed comparison of the Bhik§uni-Pratimok§a in the 
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recensions of six different schools, that “ the Pali version of the school of the Theravadins 
proves itself to he the most faithful preserver of an earlier tradition ” (p. 187). S. also 

Oldenberg, AB 13, 1910, 596 £f. ; NGGW 1912, 171 ff. Berth, BHE, t. 41, 1900, 166 ff. ( = 
Oeuvres 11, 300 fl.) ; La Vallee Poussin and T. W. Rhys Davids, JRAS 1903, 359 ff. A 
canon similar to the Tipitaka is also recognised by the Mahayana Buddhists, s. Kern, 
Manual, p. 3 n. 4, and La Vallee Bomsvn ) Bouddhisme, p, 29 f. 

l ), ZDMG 52, p. 673. Even A.. Barth RHR 1900, t. 42, p. 57 ( - Oeuvres II, 340), 
cf. Journal des savants 1899, p. 631, and RHRi l900, t. 41., -p. 170 (v«0euvres; ■ I £ :i 303 
a< ^ I ^|ll s ^k^t there are very much surer guarantees to support the Pali tradition than the 
disconnected mass of writings of the North. 

s ) The Indians have never been such deliberate forgers that, if Asoka had been 
mentioned, they would have eliminated the references, in order to create the appearance of 
antiquity. Of. Rhys Davids , Buddhist India, p, 174, 
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jBSffterially completed and extended by the Sanskrit 
literature of Nepal, as well as by the Chinese ai 
translations from the Sanskrit. 


The Pali texts, moreover, surpass all other productions 
of Buddhist literature, not only as a source for our knowledge 
of Buddhism, but also — which here concerns us first and 
foremost — from a purely literary standpoint. This will be 
shown by the following survey of this literature. 11 


The Vinayapitaka op the Pali Canon 

# 

The Buddhists themselves place the Vinayapitaka 21 at 
the head of the canon, and we may follow their example, 
without committing ourselves to the opinion that this is 
earlier than the Suttapitaka. 81 The Yinayapitaka comprises 
the following texts : 

I. The Suttavibhanga, consisting of 1. Mahavibhanga, 
and 2. Bhikkunlvibhanga. 

II. The Khandhakas, consisting of 1. Mahavagga and 
2. Cullavagga. 

III. The Parivara or Parivarapatha. 


l ) A complete edition of the sacred writings of the Tipi taka in *39 volumes (in 
Siamese type) was printed by the order of King Gulalanharana of Siam on the occasion of 
the twenty-five years’ jubilee of his reign, in 1894 in Bangkok, and, with admirable 
generosity, he had it distributed to European and American libraries. Cl R. Chalmers , 
JR AS 1898, p. 1. ft. and Oh. Lanman, JAGS, Vol. XVI, 1895, Proceedings CCXLIV ff. 
Most of. the texts have also beeii published by the Pali Text Society. .Extracts from the 
Tipi taka have been translated by K. E. Neumann , Buddhistische Anthologie, Leiden, 1892 • 
Henry Clarke Warren, Buddhism in Translations, Cambridge. Mass, 1896 (HOS, Vol. 3); 
Julius Dutoit, Das Leben des Buddha, Leipzig, 1906 ; M .Wintemitz, Buddhismus, in A. Bertha- 
let, Religionsgeschichtliches Lesebucb, Tubingen, 1908, Einzelansgabe 1911 (new edition in 
preparation ; KarlS ei de nstiicker, Pali- Buddhismus in ubersetz ungen, Breslau, 1.911, 2nd Ed., 
1923 ; H. OJdenberg , Re den des Buddha, Miinchen, 1922; E. J. Thomas, Budehisfc Scrip- 
tures, London, 1913 (Wisdom of the East Series); F, L Woodward, Some Sayings of the 
Buddha according to the Pali Canon, Oxford, 1925. 

-) Edited by H. Oldenherg, London, 1879-1883. 

3 ) Kern, Manual, p. 2, and La Vallee Poussin, Buddhisme, B'tudes et Materianx, p. 
27, regard the Yinayapitaka as earlier. In the opinion of R, Otto Franks (JPTS 190S, 
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The nucleus of the Yinayapitaka is the Patimokkha , 15 a 
list of transgressions against the rules of discipline of the 
order, together with the corresponding atonements. The life 
of the monk was regulated by this code of rules, which 
formed the bond 2) holding the community together. Its 
immense significance as regards the stability of the Buddhist 
order becomes evident from a speech attributed to Amanda , 81 
in which he declares that though Buddha had not appointed 
any one of his disciples as Ms successor nor invested him 
with the supreme authority, the community of monks would 
continue, because the Sublime One had proclaimed the 


Sikkhapada (the ten commandments for the conduct of the 
monks) and the Patimokkha to the monks. In an oft recur- 
ring phrase, it is said of a good monk that his life is “ restrain- 
ed by the restraints of the Patimokkha .” 45 This code of 


pp. 8 ff., 68 ff.,74) the Mahavagga and Cullavagga of the Yinayapitaka would be later than 
the Dighanikaya. K. E. 'Neumann (Prefaces to Vols. I and III of the “ Redeii Gotamo 
Buddhos ”) believes that “ the Vi nay api taka and later the Abhidhammapifaka gradually 
partly became eliminated, and partly were further developed, out of the Suit api taka/’ 
In support of this view, we could adduce the fact that some of the Suttas deal with 
Yinaya, and some resemble the tests of the Abhidfcamma very closely both in form and 
contents. However, as the Yinayapitaka and the Suttapitaka have some texts in common, 
I think it likely that the final compilation of these two took place at about the same time. 

J) Of. Oldenberg, Yinayapitaka, Infcrod,, p. xv ff. ; T. W. Rhys Davids in ERE .IX, 
1917, 675 if. : Sukumar Dutt, Early Buddhist Monachism, London, 1924, pp. 75 if., 99 if. 

s ) S. Dutt, 1. c., p. 90 f. thinks that, even etymologically patimokkha means “ bond ” 
in this sense. The PTS Die. s. v. (also R. C. Childers , Diet, of the Pali Language, s. v.) 
explains it by pratimok§ya “that which should be made binding/ 5 “obligatory/ 5 “obliga- 
tion/ 5 with reference to JStaka Y, p. 25, where it explains samgaraip patimokham by 
“a binding promise.” In my opinion, the correct explanation of this phrase is “a promise 
to be redeemed,” and, accordingly, I am inclined to explain pSfchnokkha as “ that which 
is to be redeemed/ 5 For other etymologies s. Rhys Davids and Oldenberg , SBE,, Yol. XIII, 
p, xxvii f. (“ Disburdening, Getting free 55 ), Oldenberg, Buddha, p, 419 n. 1 , Kern, 
Manual, p. 74 n. 5 (“ a spiritual cuirass ”), and R. 0. Franks, Dighanikaya, p. 66 n. 7. 
The earliest etymology is the one in the old commentary Mahavagga II, 3, 4, which was 
also accepted by Buddhaghosa, patimokkha being taken as a derivative of mukham, 
which is quite impossible. 

3 ) Majjhimanikaya 108 (Vol. Ill, p. 9 f.). 

*) Pafcimokkhasamvarasarpvuto, see Dighanikaya II, 42; XIII, 42; XXVI , 28; of. 
Dhammapada 185. 
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rules was recited in the form of a confession formulary in 
solemn conclave of the monks, twice 6very month , on the 
new moon and the full moon days. 15 After the recital of each 
* chapter — there are eight different kinds of greater and lesser 

f sins, the treatment of which takes up eight chapters — the 

conductor of the ceremony would ask whether any one had 
committed the sin in question : and if this was the case, he 
had to confess his guilt. 25 This Uposatha ceremony, as it 
is called, was probably already instituted by Buddha himself, 
being modelled on ceremonies of a similar character among 
earlier sects of ascetics, 85 and the very earliest Buddhist 
' literature must have included a Patimokkha. 45 Originally it 
probably contained only 152 rules, 65 but they were extended to 

■ ■ L n in i . r-r-T-1 ■- — i m i . r m i W 

According to Dighanikaya XIV, 3, 22-28, at an earlier period — the legend is 
here dealing with the period of the former Buddha Yipassi — the Buddhist monks appear 
to have assembled every six years at some large centre, for the recital of the Patimokkha, 
which then was merely a kind of confession of faith, though the expression pafcimokkho- 
pades&ya is the same as in Majjh, 77 (Vol. II, p, 8), where there is mention of the 
fortnightly celebration. 

s ) At least this was the original idea, according to the wording of the formulas 
of the Patimokkha. However, even in the Vinayapitaka itself the procedure was simplified 
and toned down, inasmuch as a moik who felt himself guilty of some transgression, 
had to confess it to one of the brethren before the Uposatha ceremony, so that ho 
might be pure when he took his place in the assembly. Cf. Oldenberg, Buddha, pp. 381 f., 
418 ff. 

3 ) There may possibly be some historical foundation for the story told in Mahavagga 
II, 1, that the heretical Paribbajakas convened assemblies for the recital of their Dhamma 
on the 14th, 15th and 8th days of each half-month, and that King Bimbisara proposed 
to Buddha that similar assemblies should be organised. The Pali word Uposatha is the 
Sanskrit Upavasatha, which means “ fasting.” Prom time immemorial the Brahmanical 
Indians observed the new moon and full moon days by sacrifices, prayers and fasting. 
The Uposatha ceremony, as performed in Ceylon at the present day, is described by 
J. F. Dickson, JRAS 1875 (reprinted in Warren, Buddhism in Translations, p. 405 #.). 

4 ) This is proved by the fact that we have a Pratimok§a (Sanskrit for P&$iimokkha) 
also in a Sanskrit version, and in one Tibetan and four Chinese versions. Cf. L. linot 
and Ed. Huber in JA 1913, s. 11, t. II, p. 462 #.; Mahavyutpatti paragraphs 256-264 ; 
Oldenberg, ZDMG, 52, 645 f. ; Kern, Manual, 74 f., 85 ff. 

5 ) Anguttaranik. I, pp. 236, 230 (III, S3, 1 ; 87, 1) and Milindapafiha, pp. 243, 
272 speak of 150 Sikkhapadas, which probably mean the rules of the Patimokkha. Most 
likely the figure 150 is only a round number for the 152 rules remaining out of the 
total of 227 rules, after deducting the 75 sekhiya dhamma which are merely rules of 
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admission into the order, for the Uposatha celebration, for 
life during the rainy season and for the Pavarana celebration 
taking place at the end of the rainy season, and further, the 
rules for the wearing of shoes, facilities for seats and vehicles, 
medicine and clothing of the monks, and finally for the regula- 
tion of the legal conditions and the legal procedure within 
the order, especially in the case of schisms. The first nine 
sections of the Cullavagga, i.e., the “ lesser section,” deal 
with the disciplinary methods in lesser matters, with various 
atonements and penances, the adjustment of disputes, the 
daily life of the monks, dwellings and furnishing of dwellings, 
the duties of monks towards one another and the exclusion 
from the Patimokkha ceremony. Section X of the Culla- 
vagga deals with the duties of the nuns. In the same way as 
the Patimokkha underlies the Suttavibhanga, there are 1 
also, underlying the acts and ceremonies prescribed in the 
Khandhakas, old formulae, the so-called Kammavaca, i. e., 
“words for the acts.” These do not form a part of the Tipi- % 
taka any more than the Patimokkha does , 15 but are merely ' 
included in the Khandhakas, in a similar manner as the 
mantras or prayers are included in the Vedic Brahmanas and 
Sutras. Sections XI and XII, in which the story of the first 
two councils of Bajagaha and Vesali 2) is told, are no doubt 
later additions, and form a kind of appendix to the Cullavagga. 

x ) Upasampada- Kammavaca, formularies for admission into the Order. These 
were first published by F, Spiegel (Kanunavakya, liber de oflicils saeerdotum Buddhi- 
corum, Bonnae ad. Rh. 1841), with Latin translation, then by J. F, Dickson (JRAS 1875, 
p. 1 fir.) with English translation The last-named also describes the ceremony of 
admission, as it is still performed to-day in Ceylon. Other Kammavaca have been 
published and translated by O. F'mw7fi/wr^er, Handbook of Pali, London, 1883, Herbert 
Baynes (JRAS 1892, p. 53 ft. ; cf. also p, 380), Sarat Candra Das in JASB 63, Part I, 
1894, p. 20 ft. and G. L. M. Clauson (JPTS 1906-1907, pp. 1-7). 

2 ) See above, p. 4 ft . The fact that the last two books were added later, also 
appears from the title Cullavagga, “ lesser section,” which would only be justified if this 
work, like the Mahavagga, were composed of ten parts only. Of. fthys Davids and 
Oldenberg in SBE, Vol. 13, p. xxi, n. 3. 

4 


f ) Of. E. WaMschmidt Bruohatiieke des Bhik ? um-Prafcimok §a der 

’) Mahavagga, X, 30 j Cullavagga VXI, 3, U f. 

) S, Butt, Early Biuldlust Bfonachisra, pp. ifp 28, 37. 
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the doctrine to them, whereupon they all become monks. 
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and gods play a part. The most beautiful of all these 
conversion-stories is that of the conversion of the two friends 
Sariputta and Moggallana, who were afterwards among the 
favourite disciples of the Buddha. 15 The first sermons of 
Buddha, for instance, the “ sermon of Benares ” and the 
“ fire sermon,” are also included in this old report. 

In a later section of the Mahavagga, 25 the story is told 
how the Buddha visits his native town and admits his son 
Ra hula into the order. In the Cullavagga we then find the 
narratives of the rich merchant Anathapindaka, who presents 
his park to the order ; of Devadatta, the enemy and rival of 
Buddha, who causes the first schism in the community ; of the 
founding of the order of nuns, to which Buddha unwillingly 
gives his consent at the prayers and entreaties of his foster- 
mother Mahapajapati, who finds a noble advocate in the 
disciple An an da, and so on. 8) 

Even among those of the introductory stories which, 
presumably, were only invented ad hoc and have no value 
otherwise, either historical or legendary, there is many a 
beautiful and valuable passage to be found. A narrative of 
this kind, touching in its simplicity, is the following: 

Now at that time a certain Bhikkhu had a disturbance in his bowels, 
and he lay fallen in his own evacuations. And the Blessed One on going 
round the sleeping-places accompanied by the venerable Ananda came to 
that Bhikkhu’s abode, and found him so. And he went up to him, and 
asked him, ‘ what is the matter with you, O Bhikkhu ? ’ 

‘I have a disturbance, Lord, in my bowels.’ 

‘ Then have you, O Bhikkhu, any one to wait upon you ? ’ 

‘No, Lord.’ 

. _H„| I ill ' >'||-, Aim ill. i •- j ; 1 , ■- . . .. ... • 

i) Mahavagga, I, 7 f . ; 14 j 15 ; 23 t SBE, Vol, 13, pp. 102 ft, 118 ff. t 118 ff., 

144 IS, All these stories end with the admission of the converts into the Order. For 
this reason they form quite a natural introduction to the section about admission into 
the Order. 

' ») I, 54. SBE, Vol. 13, p. 207 ff. 

3 ) Cullavagga VI. 4, 9; VII. 2—4, X. I f. ; SBE, Vol. 20, pp. 187 233 ff., 
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s W fay do not the Bhikkhus wait upon you ? 3 
Because I am of no service* Lord, to the Bfaikkbus/ 

Then the Blessed One said to the venerable An and a : * Go* Aoanda* 
and fetch some water. Let us bathe this Bfailddm/ 

i Even so* Lord/ said the venerable Ananda* io assent to the Blessed 
One* and fetched the water. And the Blessed One poured the water- over 
that Bhikkhu ; and the venerable Ananda wiped him down. And the 
Blessed One taking hold of him at the head* and the venerable Ananda at 
the feet* they lifted him up* and laid him down upon his bed. 

Then the Blessed One* on that occasion and in that connection* 
convened a meeting of the Bhikkhu-samgha* and asked the Bhikkhus* 
f Is there* O Bhikkhus* in such and such an apartment* a Bhikkhu who is 
sick ? ? 

f There is* Lord/ 

* Then what* O Bhikkhus* is the matter with that Bhikkhu ? ? 
e He has a disturbance* Lord, in his bowels/ 
f And is there any one* O Bhikkhus* to wait upon him ? * 

‘ No* Lord/ 

f Why* then* do not the Bhikkhus wait upon him ? * 
f That Bhikkhu* Lord* is of no service to the Bhikkhus ; therefore 
do they not wait upon him/ 

e Ye* O Bhikkhus* have no mothers and no fathers who might wait upon 
you I If ye* O Bhikkhus* wait not one upon the other* who is there 
indeed who will wait upon you ? Whosoever* O Bhikkhus* would wait 
upon me* he should wait upon the sick/ 

Others of these stories are valuable to us because they 
afford us some insight into the everyday life of the ancient 
Indians . 30 Thus* for instance* when it is related how the 
parents of the boy IJpali take counsel together*, with regard 
to what they shall let the boy become* how they consider that 


1 ) Makavagga, VIII, 26, translated by Rhys Davids and Olderiberg in. SBE, Vol. 17, 
p. 24Q : f. y However forcibly this passage, may remind us of St. ' Matth. 25, ,40 ■ (“Inasmuch 
as ye have done it unto one of the least of these my brethren, ye have done it unto me ”), 


the situation is, after all, quite di^erent in this case, and the resemblance caDnot be more 


than pure chance. 

") In this respect the Vinayapitaka is a valuable complement to the Brahmanical 
Grhyasutras. See Vol. I, p 272 Moreover, some of the sections, e. g,, the detailed 
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he might get sore fingers from writing, or pains in his chest 
from arithmetic, or spoil his eyes with painting, and therefore 
determine to let him become a monk, because this is the most 
comfortable way of earning a livelihood. 15 2s ot only 
extremely interesting from the point of view of the history of 
civilisation, but full of delightful humour too, are the stories 
of the doctor Jivaka, 2) from which at least a very short 
extract shall here be given : 


The town of Rajagaha vies with the great city of Vesall in renown 
and splendour. The magnificence or the latter is not a little enhanced by 
the famous courtesan Ambapali, who demands fifty florins for one night. 
In order to make Rajagaha, too, as flourishing as Vesall, the beautiful and 
well-educated Salavatl is installed there as courtesan at the command of 
the king and she demands a hundred florins for one night. She becomes 
pregnant, but on account of her profession keeps her pregnancy secret and 
after she has given birth to a child, she has it turned adrift in a little 
basket. The child is found by Prince Abhaya, who has it brought up and 
gives it the name of Jlvaka. 


When Jlvaka is grown up, he goes as apprentice to a famous doctor 
in Takkaslla (Taxila). After a seven years’ course of instruction he passes 
Ms e< examination.” This consists of his teacher’s giving him a spade and 
commissioning him to bring him all the plants from the environs of 
Takkasila which cannot be used as herbs of healing. Jlvaka comes back, 
and declares that far and wide he did not find one such plant. With this 
the teacher is satisfied, gives him some money for his journey, and lets him 
depart. ^ 


The money 


ne 


is soon spent and m order to earn something? 
announces himself as a doctor in a town where he hears that the wife of a 
rich merchant is very ill. . Jlvaka puts a little melted butter into her nose, 


enumerations of thefts, sexual offences (of. P. E. Pasolini, GSAI, Yol. 17, p. 325 ££.) and 
crimes of all descriptions, are of interest, because they add to our store of knowledge 
of the laws and customs of ancient India. 


x ) Mahavagga, I, 49, 
a ) Mahavagga, VIII, 1. 


The stories end with Jivaka’s making Buddha 


a present of 


the '/.clothing:';' of the 


clothes, and therefore they form the introduction to the section on 
monks. The stories of Imrapatl (Ambapali) and Jlvaka also occur in the Chinese Tripi* 
taka, s. Ed. Chavannes , Cinq cents contes, III, p, 325 ff. 
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this comes into her month and she spits it out, whereupon she instructs the 
maid to preserve the melted butter. Jlvaka is at once anxious about his fee, 
as he regards the woman as mean. She reassures him. however, that she 
is merely a good house- wife, for the melted butter could still be used by 
the servants as grease or for the lamp. She recovers, and rewards the 
doctoi with 4,000 florins i in addition, her son, her daughter-in-law and 
. her husband, each gives him 4,000 florins, and the latter also gives him a 
male slave, a female slave and a carriage with a team. 

Thus he re tin ns to JRaJagana, where he nands over the money he has 
earned to Prince Abhaya, as a recompense for having brought him up. 
The latter does not accept it, but desires that Jlvaka shall take up his 
lesidence in Rajagaha. After he has cured the old King Bimbisara of an 
unpleasant disease, he becomes the court physician and effects many 
remarkable cures. Once a great merchant in Rajagaha becomes very ill. 
All the doctors have already given him up. Then the king gives permis- 
sion for his court physician to treat the merchant. Jlvaka first stipulates 
for an honorarium of a hundred thousand florins for himself and the same 
for the king, then he asks him whether he will be able to lie quietly first 
on one side, then on the other, and finally on his back, for seven months 
in each position. The invalid answers in the affirmative, whereupon the 
doctor ties him to the bed, cuts open his scalp, pulls out two worms, for 
it was they which had threatened the life of the merchant, and sews the 
wound up again. But the invalid is not able to lie for seven months on 
each side, but can always only endure it for seven days. After three 
times seven days, however, he is well. Jlvaka now explains that he only 

spoke of seven months, because otherwise the patient would not even have 
managed to lie still for seven days. 

Many other stories are told of the cunning and the skill of the doctor 

Jlvaka. 1 ) He also treated Buddha professionally and was a oreat 
friend of the order. ° 

This is not the only example which shows that the authors 
or compilers of the Vinayapitaka sometimes got tired of 
tone, and interspersed the enumeration of prohibitions 



) He passed as an authority on the diseases of children, and was called the 
children’s doctor.” Cf . Jolly, Medicin (in Grundriss III, 10) , p. 68. In later times, too, 
the Buddhists took an active interest in. medical soience. {Jolly, l.o , pp. 8 and 15 f.) 
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and regulations with narratives in lighter vein. Thus, for 
instance, as an introduction to the rales regarding the prece- 
dence of age among th e monks, Buddha relates the following 
fable : 1} 

“ LoDg ago, 0 Bhikkhus, there was a great banyan tree on the lower 
slopes of the Himalaya range ; and near it there dwelt three friends— a 
partridge, a monkey, and an elephant. And they dwelt together without 
mutual reverence, confidence, and courtesy. Then, 0 Bhikkhus, it occurred 
to those friends, c< Come now, let us find out which of ns is the oldest by 
birth ; and let us agree to honour and reverence and esteem and support 
him, and by his counsels let us abide.” So, Bhikkhus, the partridge and 
the monkey asked the elephant, 

“ How far back can you, friend, remember ? ” 

“ Friends ! when I was little I used to walk over this banyan tree, 
keeping it between my thighs, and its topmost twig brushed my stomach, 
So far back, friends, can I remember.” 

Then, O Bhikkhus, the partridge and the elephant asked the monkey 
(the same question). 

a Friends, when I was little, sitting once on the ground, 1 gnawed 
at the then topmost twig of this banyan. So far back can 1 remember.” 

Then, 0 Bhikkhus, the monkey and the elephant asked the partridge 
(the same question). 

“ Friends ! there was formerly a lofty banyan tree in yonder open 
space. One day after eating one of its fruits, I voided the seed here; and 
from that this banyan tree grew up. So I must be older than either of 
you.” 

Thereupon, O Bhikkus, ■ the elephant and the monkey said to the 
partridge, u You, friend, are the oldest of us all. Henceforth we will 
honour and reverence and esteem and support you, and by your counsels 
will we abide.”' A-S-' 

Serious narratives, too, embodying the purest and most 
genuine Buddhist morality, are occasionally inserted ; thus, the 


l j Cnllavagga, VI, 6, 3. Translated by Rhys Davids and Oldenberg In SBE, Vol. 
20, p. 193 f. 
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touching story of Prince Dlghavu (“ Longlived ” ), who makes 
every effort to avenge the murder of his parents, -but who, at the 
very moment when the murderer, King Brahmadatta, is entirely 
in his power, sheathes his already drawn sword and foregoes 
his revenge. 1 * Finally, similes too, which play such a large 
part in the sermons and sayings, are not wanting in the 
Vinayapitaka. Thus, for example, in the Cullavagga (IX, 1 , 
3f.) in a carefully worked out simile, eight qualities of the 
ocean are compared with eight peculiarities of the Buddhist 
doctrine and discipline of the order. Here we meet with the 
oft-quoted sentence : 

JL 

“ Just as, O Bhikkhus, the great ocean has but one taste, the taste 
of salt, so, 0 Bhikkhus, this religion and discipline has but one taste, the 
taste of liberation/’ 

The Vinayapitaka texts bear a certain resemblance to the 
Vedic Brahmapas. In both cases we find “ rule ” (vidhi) and 
“ explanation of meaning ” (arthavada) side by side, and to 
the latter belong, in both cases, narrative poems, which appear 
like oases in the desert of religious technicalities. 2 * 

The Parivara, the last book of the Vinayapitaka, is an 
insignificant and much later production, probably only the 
work of a Singhalese monk. 3 > This comprises nineteen 
shorter texts, catechisms, indices, appendices, lists, and so on, 
verv similar to the Anukramanls and Parisistas of the Veda 
and Vedanga texts. They are in the form of questions and 
answers, just like the texts of the Abhidhammapitaka, which 
probably date from the same time. 


x ) Mahavagga, X, 2, 3-20 ; SBE, Yol. 17, p. 293 ff. I do not think it very likely that 
the legend is influenced by the Biblical story of David and Saul (I Sam, 24) as is suggested 
by Coplestony Buddhism, p. 103 note. 

s ) See Yol. I, pp. 202 and 208. 

3 ) SBE, Yol. 13, p. xxiv. 
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1. The Speeches and Dialogues. 

Just as the Vinayapifaka is our best source for the Saiigha, 
i.e ., the regulations of the ancient Buddhist order and the life 
of the monks, so the Suttapitaka is our most reliable source for 
the Dhamma, i.e., the religion of Buddha and his earliest dis- 
ciples. In the Suttapitaka, in the prose of the dialogues and 
narratives, as well as in sayings and songs, we also find — and 
this is our primary concern here — the greatest literary works 
which Buddhism has produced. 

The Suttapitaka consists of five Nikayas or “collections,” 11 
namely : ( i ) Dlghanikaya, (ii) Majjhimanikaya, (m) Samyut- 
tanikava, (iv) Ahguttaranikaya, and (v) Khuddakanikaya. 
The last-named comprises the following texts : 1. Khuddaka- 
pafha, 2. Dhammapada, 3. Udana, 4. Itivuttaka, 5. Suttani- 
pata, 6. Yimanavatthu, 7 . Petavatthu, 8. Theragatha, 9. 
Therigatha, 10. Jataka, 11. Niddesa, 12. Patisambhidamagga, 
13. Apadana, 14. Buddhavamsa and 15. Cariyapitaka. 

The contents of the first four Nikayas or “ collections ” 
consist of Suttas 2) or “ discourses.” These are eitherspeeches of 
the Buddha (sometimes also of one of his disciples), preceded 
only by a short introduction, in which is related where and on 
what occasion Buddha made the speech ; 8) or they are dia- 



logues with outline narratives (Itihasa-samvada, Itihasa dia- 
logues) of the kind with which we have already become acquain- 
ted in the B panisads and the Mahabharata. The Suttas are, 


x ) According to Buddhaghosa (Sumangalavii$sinl, p. 22 £,), however, it is the whole 
Tipitaka (not the Suttapitaka) which is divided into 5 Nikayas, and he counts the Vinaya- 
pitaka and the Abhidhammapibaka with the Khuddakanikaya. Likewise Gandhavamsa 
(JPTS 1886, p. 57). 

a ) The expression Suttanta is also often used for Sutta . 

3 ) Hence the typical beginning of each Sutta with the words : “ Thus 1 heard 

(evam me sutam) ; once the Lord sojourned, etc. ( e.g in Savatthi in the garden of 
Anathapiudaka).” 
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however, as a rule, in prose form. Only here and there, in 
some of the Suttas, the prose is interrupted by verses (gathas) 
which are partly quotations and partly interposed verses, such 
as were at all times popular in Indian literature for elevating 
the prose at particularly striking passages. 11 

1. The Dlghanikava, “the collection of the long ser- 
mons,” 21 consists of 84 Suttas of considerable length, each of 
which deals minutely with one or more points of the doctrine, 
and could equally well be regarded as an independent work. 
The whole work is divided into three books, which differ in 
contents and character, but all of which contain earlier and 
later strata of tradition. 81 The earliest stratum is represented 
principally in the first book, and the later one mainly in the 
third book, whilst the second book is composed of the longest 
Suttas, some of which have grown to their present bulk owing 
to interpolations. 41 In form, too, the Suttas are by no means 
homogeneous. Whilst all the Suttas in Book I and a number 

o 

of Suttas in Books II and III are written entirely in prose, 


1 ) For instance, when stanzas are introduced by the words : “ Here the following 
is said ” (tattlT etam vuccati) they are self-evidently quotations (e.g., in Dighanikaya 30). 
On the other hand, when significant words in verse form are put in the month of Buddha, 
and these verses begin with such sentences as <£ Thus spake the Master ” or £< The Lord 
addressed him in the following verses ” ( e.g Dighanikaya 31 ; Majjhimanikaya 7, Vol. I, 
p. 39 ; 34, Vol. I, p. 34), we may take it that they are verses composed by the author of 
the Sutta himself : at least this would generally be the case, for in ancient India no clearly 
defined distinction was ever made between one’s own literary work and that 
others. . 

a ) Edited by T. W. Rhys Davids and X E. Carpenter , London PTS, Vols. I, 1890, II 
1903, III, 1911 ; translated by Rhys Davids, Dialogues of the Buddha, I — III — SBB, 
Vols. II- — IV, 1899, 1910, 1921 ; into German by ^ 1907-1918. 

..Selections are translated by Rhys Davids in S BE, YoJ. 11, 1 .. 158 : ff., 235 ff. ; ; into; 

German by R. O. Franks, Gdttingen 1913, and P. Dahlke, Suttapitaka II, Berlin, 
1920. 

3 ) Of. P. V. Bapat in Ann. Bh. Inst. VIII, 1926, p. 1 ff. 

*) Book I is called Silakkhandhavagga after its contents (it treats of sila, “ virtue ”), 
Book II is called Mahavagga after its bulk (it contains mostly Suttas, the titles of which 
begin with maha,-~“ great ”), Book III is called Patikavagga, ie., “ the section beginning 
with the Patika- Sutta.” 


ini! 
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') For this set?. Rhys Davids, Buddhism, American Lectures, 2nd Ed., 1904. r 
and F. 0 . Schrader, CJber den Stand der ; indischen .. Philosophic zm* Zeifc^ '!ahavl. 
Buddhas, Strassburg 1902, p. ft#., At the conclusion the Sutfca calls itself T Veyy 
(“commentary,” “ exposition *’) 
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mg to uidenberg , Zur Geschichte der altindischen Prosa, AGGW XYI, 6, 
p. 40 note, this introduction is an imitation of the Yajnavalkya dialogue in the 
[ara^yaka-Upani§ad IY, 1. However, inspite of the similarity, this seems doubtful 

we find the Jataka type. 


this Sutta as in No 
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) This conclusion is absent in the ' 

10). F- ffet/er, Diebnfldhistische Versenknng.'snTEd ” M-° ^ jtlimanika - va t^ 0 - 

3atta “ tbe exercise manual of the Bnddhiat monk ” " unc len - 1928 > P- 13, calls this 

s ) Cf. R. C. Childers, Ind. Ant. 12, 1883 p 23 ff • T w m 

SPOK) p. M3 ff „ and M ^ Rkys Davids , SB ^ *■*- 

„ j J™ ,slated b ? ^ys Davids, SBE, Vol. 11 and SBB, Vol. Il' 78 s int - 

' ’ Lebe “ desBnd(3ha . P-221 ft, K.E. Neumann, Mfincta. mu l T Tl. * 
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in the Vmayapitaka, x) and partly in the Suttapitaka. It is 
quite comprehensible that the memory of the latter part of 
the Master’s life and of his last speeches was most firmly 
impressed on the minds of the disciples of Buddha, and that 
these have been preserved and handed down with loving 
fidelity. I do not hesitate to see the beginnings of a 
Buddha biography in the oldest parts of this Sutta, though 
there are only few passages in the Maha-Parinibbana-Sutta 
which can be regarded as really ancient and original, lor, the 
Sutta is by no means a unified work, but is composed of parts 
which belong to different ages. At a very early period — pro- 
bably soon after the death of Buddha — there must already have 
been a short “ Sutta of the perfect Nirvana (of the Buddha),” 
which, by means of interpolations and additions, grew longer 
and longer in course of time, till it became tbe “ great 

Sutta of the perfect Nirvana” which we now have in our Pali 
Canon. Such passages as those in the second section, where 
the story is related of the first illness of Buddha, which befell 
him at Bejuva, and which he overcame by the strength of his 
will, where he assures Ananda that he is not one of those 
teachers “ with the closed fist,” who keep something for 
themselves, but that he has proclaimed the whole truth, and 
where he disclaims the idea that he should ever have wished 
to pose as a leader of the community, are surely ancient and 
original. The order, he says, had never been dependent upon 
him and would therefore not be “ without a leader” even after 
his departure, if it would only be guided by the religion he 
had proclaimed. “ Therefore, Ananda, be your own lights ! 
Be your own refuge ! Hold steadfastly to the religion as your 
light, hold steadfastly to the religion as your refuge ! ” Equal 


Dighanikaya, 179 ft., H. Bechh, Stuttgart, 1925, Extracts from it have 
all books on ■; > H. 

229 f. ; P. Oltramare in BHE 66, 1912, 118 ff Eliot I, 161 ft 
*) See above, p. %7f. 


been translated in 
QZ II, 191344, 




1) Copleston (Buddhism, pp. 46, 53) is of the opinion that this Sutta is based on an 
earlier epic poem, from which these stanzas were taken. I rather think that these verses 
are the first beginnings of a poetical version of the life of Buddha (in the form of sacred 

ballads ). 

2 ) However, in some cases, passages were originally in the Maha-Parinibbana-Sutta, 
and thence found their way into other texts. The parallel texts have been collected bv 
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interpolations and extensions have not succeeded in destroy- 
ing the character of this text, which recalls our gospels more 
than any other text of the Tipitaka. 

It is evident that it was a favourite practice to utilise 
this famous and popular Sutta for inserting especially important 
texts into it, with a view to enhance their prestige Tby this 
means ; thus, for instance, also the Dhammadasa, or “mirror 
of religion,’ 3 the solemn confession of faith in the Buddha, the 
doctrine and the community, was inserted. 15 The final redac- 
tion of the Maha-Parinibbana-Sutta can nevertheless only he 
of comparatively late date ; for one passage speaks of the 
transmission and authority of the Snttas and of the Yinaya 
texts ; 2) and in the concluding section of the Sutta, mention 
is even made of Buddha relics 35 and the erection of Stupas, 
i.e., the same Buddha who, in the beautiful dialogue with 
Ananda, still stood before us as a simple man and teacher, 
already appears here as the object of a cult, which is not 
attested by monuments until the time of Asoka. 

Whilst the Maha-Parinibbana-Sutta is a mosaic composed 
of earlier and later pieces, other Suttas belong entirely to a 


Rhys Davids , Dialogues of the Buddha, II, p. 72. It is only by comparing the Pali text 
minutely with the Sanskrit texts, in which fragments of a Pari nirvana - Sutra have come 
down to us, and with the Tibetan and Chinese translations, that we can discern which 


parts of the Sutta are ancient and genuine. Of. W indisch, Mara und Buddha, p, 33 ff., 
OWenberg , ZDMG 52, 1898, p. 628, J, S. Speyer , ZDMG 53, 1899, p. ff., J. Edkins, 
JJKAS 1881, p. 66 ff. For the Chinese translation of the Maha - Par inirvaipa- Sutras, Carlo 
Pnini, in GSAI 21, 1908, 59 ff. ; 22, 1909, p. t ff. For a comparative study of the different 
Parinirvapa texts see M. Przyluski in JA 1918-1920, s. II, t. XI, 485 ff. ; XII, 401 ff, ; 


XV, 5 ff. 

l ) II, 8-10. Cf. Sainynttanikaya 55, S ( V ol . V, p. 357) and Theragatha 395, 
H, Baynes has published an enlarged form of the Dhanimadasa, as it is still recited at 
.the; present day ..at the Patimokkha fWZK&I 10, 1896, 242 ff>). 


fl ) IT, 741 , Digha, Vol. II, p. 123 ff. ; cf. Aftgattara-Nikaya, IV, 180 (Vol. II, 
167 ff.) and Gopleston , Buddhism, p, 45, In IV, 10 1 (Vol, II, p. 125) the knowers of the 
Marikas are also mentioned (s. above p. 11, note 3). 

3 ) Cf. 1. F. Fleet, JR AS 1906, 657 ff., who (he. 667 ff.) tries to prove that the 
Sutta could not have been composed before 37 5 B, 0. I believe that the final redaction 
must be placed a good deal later. 







I 


espeoia 


xu is pernaps more than mere coincidence that, in this Sotta, Buddha Vfpassi’s 
favourite pupil is named Asoka. 

«\ 6 *°» foMdation for the supposition of L. A. Waddell (JRAS 

1 9 14, 661 ft) that the title of the Sntta was originally Maha-Padhana-Sutta, “ Sntta of the 

highest being. However, he may be right in saying that this Sntta and the Lalitavistara 

can be traced back to a common source, and that the Sntta corresponds to the tradition 
of about the 3rd to the 1st century B. 0. 

’) Ke ™^-S°tta (No. 11), Tol. I, p. 214. Similarly in No. 2« ^ ttt „ 


does this 
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later stage of the tradition. As a matter of fact, this Sutta 
is a very miserable compilation, in which only the beginning 
is ancient, and all the rest is an inferior admixture. 1 * 3 * 

The semi-poetical and mythological Suttas, Nos. 17-21, 
probably also belong to the later stage of the tradition. Just 
as in the Puranas and in some sectarian sections of the epic, 
Indra is presented as paying homage to the god $iva or 
Visnu, so, in these Suttas, which Rhys Davids 9) so aptly 
calls “ Tendenzschriften,” Le., 5 pamphlets with a purpose,’ we 
find Indra and the other gods and demi-gods as devout wor- 
shippers of Buddha. The most interesting is the Sakkapanha- 
Sutta (No. 21), " the Sutta of the questions of Sakka.” Sakka, 
i.e., Indra, king of the gods, scarcely dares to approach the 
sublime Buddha. He first sends one of his Gandharvas, or 
heavenly musicians, in advance, in order to put the sublime 
sage into a favourable frame of mind, and strangely enough 
the Gandharva does this by singing a love-song. 8) Needless 
to say, Buddha receives the god with his habitual friendliness, 
expounds the truths of religion to him, and replies to all his 
questions, whereupon Sakka hursts forth into an enthusiastic 
hymn of praise to the Sublime One. The Cakkavatti- 
Sihanada-Sutta (No. 26), which mentions Buddha Metteyya, 
the Buddhist Messiah, and must, if only for that reason, be a 
later work, is a kind of mythological story of the origin of 
moral ideas, and is a remarkable medley of vision, prophecy 
and sermon. The first beginnings (agganna) are treated in 
still greater detail in the Agganna-Sutta (No. 27). These 
fancies regarding the origin of the universe and the beings, 
and regarding the beginnings of culture and social order are 
also reminiscent of the Puranas. Nevertheless, the purpose 


l ) Of, -Friedrich Weller in Asia Major I, p, 620 fit. 

.*) SBB, Yol. Ill, p. 298. 

3 ) It appears that a fragment- of an ancient non-Buddhist poem has beeh worked 





of this Sutta is the same as that of the Ambaitha-Sutta 


namely, to demonstrate that the life of the saints (arhat) and 
the attainment of Nirvana are independent of caste. 

One of the best dialogues in the Dlghanikaya is No. 23. 
the Pavasi-Sutta, the dialogue between the unbelieving chief- 
tain Payasi, who denies the soul and the Bevoncl, and the 
monk Kumara Kassapa. While elsewhere in the “ dialogues ” 
of the Suttapitaka the person who takes the secondary part in 
the conversation mostly interrupts the principal speaker, who 
is usually the Buddha himself, only with wordS*of assent, the 
Payasi-Sutta is a real, lively dialogue, which sometimes re- 
calls the Platonic dialogues. However, even this Sutta is not 
original, but is an Itihasa dialogue enlarged to its disadvan- 
tage, which has been borrowed from another sect. 11 The 
last three Suttas also serve to indicate that the final redaction 
of the Dlghanikaya must have been completed at a late date : 
these are the Atanatiya-Sutta, which is merely an incantation 
to ward off snakes and demons, and the Sangiti and the 
Dasuttara-Sutta, which are written after the style of the 
Anguttaranikaya, and which, like the texts of the Abhi- 
dhamma, which they resemble in contents, are in the form of 
a catechism. 2) 

To anyone who has followed this survey of the contents 
of the Dlghanikaya, it will scarcely be credible that a promi- 
nent Pali scholar 3) attempts to prove that this text should 
be regarded as “a literary work which was drawn up as a 


x ) Kumara Kassapa wants to prove to Payasi that there is a soul, and yet we 
know that Buddha himself denies the existence of a soul substance. We also find a 
version of this dialogue among the Jains. Probably both sects borrowed it from an earlier 
Bource. Dhammapala says (in his commentary on the Vimanavatthu) that this dialogue 
was written subsequently to the death of Buddha and the erection of a stupa over his 
ashes, s. Rhys Davids, SBB, Yol. Ill, p. 347. 

a ) A text corresponding to the Saiigiti- Sutta, entitled SahgitiparySya, appears 
among the Sarvastivadins as a book of the Abhidharmapitaka, Of, J, Takakusu, JPTS 
1904 - 5 , p. 99 n. /Vww 'w 

*) ft- 0.. Fmnke t ZD MG 67, 1913, 409 ft. j WZKM 27, 1913, 198 ft, 276 Mit 
Dlghanikaya, p. x 
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uniform whole .” 15 It is a matter of course that the compiler 
or the committee of compilers were desirous of arranging the 
Suttas according to some principle, classing together such 
Suttas as seemed to belong together by reason of association 
of ideas or wording ; 2) but this does not prove that the whole 
work is the work of one author. When the same scholar 


seeks to trace a uniform idea underlying the whole of the 
Dlghanikaya, namely, that Grot am a Buddha was a Tathagata, 
i.e., that he had trodden the path of salvation in order to 
encoui’age his disciples to tread the same path, and that the 
doctrine of the path leading to liberation or Nirvana is the 
nucleus of the work, it is merely saying in other words that 
the alleged author washed to present the tenets of the Buddha 
on the ideal life. Now this comprises practically all Buddha’s 
teaching, and therefore, in this way, one could puzzle out a 
“ uniform underlying idea ’’ in all the texts of the Tipitaka 
dealing with the Dhamma, and claim that they are the work 
of one author . 35 


If, as we have shown, the Dlghanikaya is composed of ear- 
lier and later portions, it cannot be the earliest work of the 
Canon, as Franke endeavours to prove , 45 and there is no jus- 
tification for the attempt to construct “ the doctrine of 
Buddha in its earliest accessible form ” from the Dlghanikaya. 
It is only by comparing all the ancient Buddhist texts, which 
are scattered in the various collections, that we can attempt 


1 ) Dlghanikaya, p. xlii. 

*) However, in the Chinese translation of the DirghSgama, the SStras are 
arranged in an entirely different order from that in which they appear in the Dlghanikaya ; 
cf. M. Anesaki in Transactions of the Asiatic Society of Japan, Yol, XXXV , part 3, 1908, 
p. 35 ff. The fact is that the compiler of the Sanskrit version arranged the material in a 
different way. 

8 ) Franke's view is also repudiated ^ 1914, 626 f.), C. A. F. 

Rhys Davids (JR AS 1914, 459 ff.), Geiger (Pali Literatur und Sprache, p. 11 f.) and Eliot 



37, where the visit of 


ta and the Pur! 
impression of ac 
kusati, who desi 


l ) Ed. by V. Trenchner and R, Chalmers , London PTS 1888-1902 
by Lord Chalmers, Further Dialogues of the Buddha in SBB, Vols. V an< 
into German by K. E, Neumann, Selections translated by T. W. Rhys £ 
Yol. II, and (into German} by P, Bahlhe , Suttapi^aka, Vol. Ill, Berlin, 1923. 
a ) A trick which is again alluded to, in No. 50. 
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the castes. 1 


w cneir permission. Years later I 
to his native town, and begs at the door of his parents 
does not recognise him, and drives him from the th 
“ By these shaven monks,” he cries, "our only d< 
induced to renounce the world.” Meanwhile the nurse 


) SftBsferifc PulsJcassts j sl voiry low c&sfcG, 

~) Abridged from here, 

■ *) MajjWnikilya, Vol. II, p. 15! ff. A discussion on th< 
to be found m Sntta No. 84. Of. B. Chalmers, JBAS 1894. p. S 4 l fl 
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away some scraps of food. The mendicant monk begs for these scraps 
for bis meal. Then the servant recognises him as the son of the house* 
and announces this to her master. The latter eomes out and invites his 
son to enter the house. The latter politely declines, saying <c Not so, I 
have already dined to-day. However, he accepts an invitation for the 
next day. His father prepares for him not only a meal, but heaps up 
gold and ornaments in the dining-room, and instructs the former wives 
of Ratthapala to adorn themselves. The next day he is received splendid- 
ly, and his father offers him all the jewels and treasures. But Bafcfcha- 
pala only says : If you want to follow my advice, father, then load all 

the gold and ornaments on a cart and throw it into the Ganges where 
it is deepest. And why ? Because nothing but pain and misery, wretch- 
edness and sufferings will arise out of it.” Neither will he have anything 
to do with the women, who throw themselves coaxingly at his feet. After 
he has finished his meal, he goes his way. Then he meets the king of 
the Kuru-land, who says that he can understand that a person who has 
become old or ill or poor or has lost his relatives becomes a monk, but he 
cannot understand why one who is young, happy and healthy should 
renounce the world. Ratthapala answers him in a speech on the vanity 
of existence and the insatiableness of desire, and convinces the Kuru-king 
in a Socratic dialogue, of the truth of the doctrine of Buddha. 

Besides such magnificent compositions, we find sermons 
as dry as dust in which a series of technical expressions 
or a fundamental doctrine is explained in catechism style, 
e. g Nos. 43 and 4 k l) Some of these Suttas (<?. g Nos. 127, 
137, 140, 148, 151) have completely adopted the style of the 
enumerations of the A nguttaranikaya and of the definitions 
and classifications of the Abhidhammapitaka. The above- 
mentioned Akhyanas, in which the narrative proceeds 
vividly in a mixture of prose and verse, are very 

different from Suttas like No. 116, where a bare 

list of Paccekabuddhas (hermit-Buddhas who have attained 


x ) These two Snttas, which are called respectively the ‘‘great” and “small” 
Yedalla-Sutta, have nothing in common, beyond the question and answer form. It seems 
that the unexplained expression “ vedalla ” refers precisely to this form. Of. above, p« 
10, and 0. A. Foley (Mrs. Rhys Davids), TEAS 1894, p. 321 
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1 ) In the same way, Ahguttaranikaya, III, 38. 

2 ) See above, p. 42. According to Windisch, Buddhas G-eburt, p. 104, Majjh, 
323 is merely a shorter version of the MahS-ApadSna-Sufcta. There is, indeed, a 
most striking agreement between the two, except that Dighanikaya 14 tells of the birth 
of Buddha Vipassi. On the importance . of the Sutta Majjh. 123 in the development of 
the Buddha legend in the later texts, cf. Windisch, 1. c., p. 107 if. 
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gods or in Brahman’s heaven {e.g., Nos. 37, 49 and oft 
elsewhere). One Sutta (No. 49) claims to prove absolute 
that Buddha is mighty and exalted above all gods, even abo 
the highest Brahman. Though in most of the speeches Budd; 
appears as the spokesman, yet in some of them disciples 
Buddha are the principal speakers {e.g., Nos. 15, 43 and 4* 
Not infrequently one of the disciples answers a questic 
but then lets Buddha confirm the corrrectness of the rep 
{e.g . , No. ! 26). However, the fiction that all the Suti 
originated during the life-time of Buddha is not alwa 
maintained. Thus, in Nos. 84 and 94, in answer to the questi 
where Buddha is now, a disciple receives the reply : “ He h 
attained complete Nirvana.” Sutta No. 108 is immediate 
connected with the death of Buddha, Ananda being ask 
whether, before his death, Buddha had not appointed a moi 
as the chief of the monastic community. Ananda replies 
the negative, but declares that the community is not, on th 
account, “ without refuge,” for the religion (dhamma) 
its refuge, 1 * and discipline shall be maintained in t 
community by the Pstimokkha ceremony 2) which w 
instituted by the Master. This, we may observe, is a Sut 
concerned with the discipline of the order (vinaya) rath 
than with the religion (dhamma) •, this is also the ease in otb 
Suttas {e.g., Nos, 103 , 104 and 142 ). 3) 

"Whether, from the different methods by which certa 
points of the doctrine are treated in the Suttas, concl usi o 
may be drawn as to their early or late composition — th 



x ) Obviously an allusion to the famous passage in the Mah3-Parinibbana- Sutta, 
see above p. 39. Of. also 0. A. F. Rhys Davids in JRAS 1902, p. 476 f. 
s ) See above p. 22 

s ) K. E. Neumann , Reden Gotamo Buddhas III, Introduction, has based on this 
hypothesis that the Vinaya was originally included in the Suttapitaka and only took 
shape as an independent Viuayapitaka later. AcGording to it. 0. Fmnke (WZKM 29, 
1915, p. 136) the Majjhtmanikaya^^ work of the Vinaya literature,” 

and he points but many pa&s*^ the Majjh. speaks of the Vinaya. 



11 


iff: M,. 1 ;!;! 


the monks ; 1 2) 


t! 

lay hands 


sr sermon 


1) Of. O. A.F. Rhys Davids in JEAS 1902, 474 f. 

fl ) We read in Sutta No, 115 that these sermons had certain titles (and the same 
sermons frequently had several titles). Asoka also alludes to these titles of separate 
sermons, in his Bhabru edict. See above, p. 16. 

3 ) R. 0. Franhe has tried to trace a uniform fundamental idea and associations 
of thought underlying the rarious Suttas in the Majjhimanik8ya too (WZKM 29, 1915, 
134 if. ; ZDMGr 68, 1914, 473 if.) with a view to proving from it, that this book, too, is 
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III. The third great collection is the Samyuttanikaya, 15 
“the Collection of Grouped Discourses.” It consists of 56 
groups (samyutta) of Suttas, each of which, in connection 
with a certain name or object, deals with various points of 
the doctrine. This, then, is not actually a division according 
to subjects, but only a feeble attempt at one. Thus the 
Devata- Samyutta (I), contains sayings of deities (devata), but 
the sayings refer to the most diverse subjects. The Mara- 
Samyutta (IV), consists of 25 Suttas, each of which relates a 
legend in which Mara the tempter appears in order to induce 
Buddha himself, or one of his disciples, to depart from the 
doctrine of salvation, in which he always fails. The Bhik- 
khunl- Samyutta (V), contains ten legends of nuns (bhikkhun!), 
whom Mara vainly tries to lure to apostasy. The Nidana- 
Samyutta (XII), consists of 92 speeches and conversations, 
all of which, with endless repetitions, deal with the subject 
of the twelve Nidanas or the concatenation of causes and 
effects (paticcasamuppada) . The Anamatagga-Samyutta (XV), 
contains twenty speeches, of which all begin with the words : 
“ The beginning of this Samsara, 0 monks, is entirely unknown 
(anamataggo),” and explain this sentence by setting forth in 
ever varying comparisons and images the dreadful accumu- 
lation of sufferings in the cycle of migrations from existence to 
existence which has been going on from innumerable past 


not a collection of sermons and dialogues, but the unified work of one author. The 
arguments in this case are, if anything, even less convincing than in the case of the 
Dighanikaya. The very fact that we often find a “ great ” and a “ small ” Sutta on the 
same subject side by side in the Majjh. (e. g., 051a- and MahS-Sihanada-Sutta), is evidence 


that the work is in the nature of a collection, 

l ) Edited by Leon Peer, London PTS 1884-1898, Indexes by Mrs. Rhys Davids, 
1904. Translated by Mrs. Rhys Davids and P. L. Woodward (Boot of the Kindred 
Sayings or Grouped Suttas), PTS, Parts I, 1917; II, 1922; III, 1925 ; into German by 
W. Oeiger in ZB IV- VII, separately Vol. TI, Miinchen 1925. The Bhikkhuni-Sanivutta 
is also translated by Mrs. Rhys Davids, Psalms of the Sisters, pp. 180-191; Mara- 
Samyutta and Bhikkhuni-Samyntta into German by E. Windisch, Mara and Buddha pp 
87 fi., 132 & 
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ages of the world’s history. On the other hand, the 13 
Suttas of the Kassapa-Samyutta (XVI), are united into a group 
only because the disciple Kassapa appears as speaker in all 
of them ; in the same way the Sariputta-Samyutta 
(XXVIII) contains ten speeches of Sariputta. The 50 Suttas 
of the N aga-Samyutta (XXIX) deal with the snake-demons 
(nagas), enumerating the various kinds of snakes, and naming 
the deeds which cause one to be born again in one or other 
of the snake-forms. The 55 Suttas of the Jhana- or Samadhi- 
Sarpyutta (XXXIV) deal with the modes of contemplation 
or meditations (jhana, samadhi). The strong points and weak- 
nesses, the virtues and vices of women (matugama) and the 
destinies which await them in the next life, are dealt with in the 
34 Suttas of the Matugama-Samyutta (XXXVII). Legends of 
the great Moggallana and a few of his speeches are contained in 
the 11 Suttas of the Moggallana-Samyutta (XL). The hero 
of the Sakka-Samyutta (XI) is Sakka, the god Indra, who 
appears here, too, 11 as a devout Buddhist. There is surely an 
intentional piquancy in selecting Indra, the savage, infuri- 
ated Vrtra-slayer of the Veda, as the exponent of the ethics 
of mildness and non-violence, and as a master in the art of 
self-command. To scare away the insolent demon who has 
sat upon his throne, he merely utters the polite words : “ My 
dear friend, I am Indra, the prince of gods.” 2) The last 
Sarpyutta is the Sacca-Samyutta (LVI), which deals in 131 
Suttas with the four noble truths (sacea) of suffering, of the 
origin of suffering, of the cessation of suffering, and of the 
way to the cessation of suffering. Here we also find (LVI, 
11) the famous Dhammacakkappavattana-Sutta, the “ sermon 
of Benares,” by means of which Buddha set the wheel of 
the religion (dhammacakka) in motion. 8 ! 


*) As in the Sakkapa&ha-Sutta, s, above, p. 43, , 

2 ) XX, 3, 2, translated by Warren, Buddhism in Translations, 426 f. 

a ) It has often been translated, thug also by F, %, Woodward, Some Sayings of 
the Buddha, p. 7 if, ' ' 
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never nut} is mine, nor any nesi}. 

out. Yea, I am free from ties.” 
vho speak to thee of * hut/ 

And 6 nest/ and c line stretched out/ and ‘ ties ’ ? 

tnest when thou sayest ‘hut/ 
wife thou meanest when thou speak ’st of ‘nest/ 

n thou sayest ‘line stretched out/ 

And men’s desires, when thou dost speak of ‘ties 1 ” ! 

whom no hut doth wait ! 
hast no nest at night ! 
no line stretched out — 0 well is thee! 
rho from all ties art free ! 

aphorisms are not always in reference 

st doctrines, as the following riddle will show : 


l ) It is possible, as Mrs. Rhys Davids suggests to me, that the fact “ that the 
varying Suttas were collected from different sources, from different vibaras or even 
laymen, 51 may also have been a factor in the multiplication of Suttas. 

s ) I, 2, 9, translated by Mrs. Rhys Davids , Kindred Sayings, I, p. 13 f. 










is the basis and six 


of the nun Kisa-Gotami (“ Slender Gotaml 


Qouu.cn wjl xjl a iio iiuu jxiba-\7ocami 7 alter sue 
had dressed herself, went in the morning into the town of Savatthi, with 
her begging-bowl and robe, to beg for food. And after she had begged in 
ihi and had returned with the food which she had obtained tbroua-h 
ig, she went, after her meal,- into the dark forest, in order to spend 


Of. Aitareya-Brahmana ; “ A friend is the wife/’ s. above, Vol. I, p. 212 


I, 6, 4, translated by Mrs, Rhys Davids, 1. c., p. 52. 

Ill, 813, see above, Vol, I, pp. 352 f. 

See Wmdisch, Mara and Buddha, pp. 87 ff., 132 ft., and Few in JA 1883, s. 

AO ft. V 

By their language, too, the stanzas (gathas) occurring in the Nikayas, at 
least the majority of them, prove themselves as belonging to the oldest portions of the 
i literature. Cf. Rhys Davids and Carpenter, Dlgha Nikaya edited, Vol. II — 
, p. YJTI and above, p. 3, note 2. 
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the day there. Then, when she had retired far into the dark forest, she 
sat down at the foot of a tree, to stay there for the day, 

Then Mara the evil one, desiring to cause the nun Kisa-Gotaml fear, 
terror and horror and to disturb her deep meditation, went to the place 
where the nun Kisa-Gotaml was. And after he Lad gone there, he address- 
ed the nun Kisa-Gotami in the verse : 

“ How now? Dost sit alone with tearful face, 

As mother stricken by the loss of child ? 

Thou who hast plunged into the woods alone, 

Is it a man that thou hast come to seek? ” 

Then the nun Kisa-Gotam! thought within herself, “ Who is it, human 
or non*»human, who has just uttered a verse ? n And it occurred to the nun 
Kxsa-Gotamf : “ It is Mara the evil one, who, in order to cause me fear, 

terror and horror and to disturb me in my meditation, uttered the verse.” 
But when the nun Kisa-Gofcam! knew that it was Mara the evil one, she 
addressed Mara the evil one in the following verses : 

“ Past are the days when I was she whose child 
Was lost | Men to that past belong — for me ! 

I do not grieve, I am not shedding tears. 

And as for thee, good sir, I fear thee not. . , 

Lost on all sides is love of worldly joys. 

The gloom of ignorance is rent in twain. 

Defeating all the myrmidons of death, 

Here do I bide (to rest), sane and immune.” 

Then Mara the evil one knew that the nun Kisa-Gotami had reeognis*. 
ed him, and he vanished from 'the place, unhappy and despondent. 

These poems can scarcely he anything but sacred ballads, 
•counterparts of those Akhyanas with which the epic poetry of 
the Indians originated . 50 If, with J. Gharpentier , s) we 
were to regard them as sc little dramas / 5 then they would, be 


*) The stanzas given in the translation of Mrs. Rhys Davids, I. c., p. 162 f. 
s ) Cf. above, Vol. I, pp. 311 ft., 471, 508 f. (Eng, Eel.). The technical term for these 
compositions consisting of a mixture of prose and verse seems, however, to have been 
gey y a, not akhyana, See above, p. 10. 

3 ) WZKM 28, 1909, 33 ft. The fact that, as we shall see, a Buddhist drama 
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artistic creations of an exquisiteness with which we could ' ' 

hardly credit the Buddhist monks, so much the less as, in the 
entire Tipitaka, we do not find even the slightest trace of such 
sacred dramas having been performed. On the contrary, the Vy 

monks are often forbidden, in the Buddhist texts, to take part f 

• ■■■... •• . 1 ■ • ■ ■ ' ' ■ ■ ill' 

in plays and similar performances. Had there been a sacred s 
drama in existence, our texts would surely have made an 
exception in favour of religious performances of this nature. i , 
We shall frequently meet with these sacred ballads, always *■ 

characterised by the same strong dramatic element. The £ 
secular and sacred ballads of this kind have surely contributed 

' ' ' | '' 

much towards the origin of the dramas, but these poems 
themselves should not, on that account, be called “dramas” 
any more than they can be called “ epics,” though both 

probably proceeded from them. The only doubtful point is 
whether the prose of these poems in the mixed form should 
always be regarded as being as ancient as the verses. To take f 
an instance, the prose enwrapping the beautiful and impressive 
sayings on Karman (III, 2, 10; 3, 1) reads much like a 

commentatorial addition. 

IV. The fourth great collection is the Ahguttara- 
nika.ya, 1) “the Collection of sermons arranged in ascend- 
ing numerical order.” 2) The Suttas, at least 2,308 in 



existed later, proves just as little, as far as that early period is concerned, as do the 
dramatic performances in the Tibetan monasteries of to-day. 

/) Edited by R. Morris and E, Hardy, London PTS 1885-1900, 5 vols., with 

Indexes by Mabel Hunt, forming VhL VI. An analysis of the contents is given by 
E. Hardy in VoL V, pp. 371. f£ y Translated by E. R. Z. Qoonerafne, Part I (Eka., Duka-, 
and Tika-Nipata), work perhaps the less said the better/’ 

Mrs, Hhys Davids in IRAS 1926, p. 348) ; Part II (Catukka-Nipata) by A. D, Jayasundara, 
ed. by F, L, Woodward, Adyar, Madras, 1925 ; into German by the Bhikkhu Ndnatiloha 
(ie., Anton Queth), 1911 ft. Of. also E. Leumann m QQA 1899, pp. 586 ft. 

a ) Literally : “ The yet-another-limb collection/’ In the Sanskrit canon 


Tt* i.f . 


an EkofctarSgama corresponds to the AAgattaranikSya (ef. Milindapanha VII, 3, 48: 
E kuttaranikaya) , Ekofctara means ^ yet on e more/’ and is therefore synonymous with 
ahguttara. The title Dasuttara- Suttanta (DTgha 34) means the TJp-fco-fcen Suttanta/’ 
i.e.y the discourse in which the Dhammas are enumerated from one to ten, 
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then, and pay he* 
said the monks, a 


*) These parallel passages and quotations are recorded by E. Hardy , Yol. V, p, 
Y11I f. But it is not always the Angutt, which does the borrowing. Thus, for instance, 
the account o£ the admission of women into the order, i. e . , the founding of an order of 
nuns, is just as much in its right place in A% Till, 51, as in Oullayagga X, 1 of the 
Yinnyapitaka. On the other hand, the enumeration of the eight causes of an earthquake 
and the eight kinds of assemblies is absolutely in its right place in. Angutt. (VIII* 70), 
whilst the parallel passage in the MahS.Parinibbana-Sutca does not fit into the context 
at all (see above, p. 40). 
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Order proclaimed by Buddha shine openly and not in secret. These, 
O monks, are the three things which shine openly and not secretly.-” 

A large number of Suttas deal with women, of whom 
the Buddhist monks, like the priests and saints of all other 
religions, have little good to say. Only Ananda, the 
favourite disciple of Buddha, was always an enthusiastic 
champion of women. It was at his intercession that the 
Master, after long resistance and even then unwillingly, gave 
permission for the founding of an order of nuns — a partiality 
for which, according to the tradition, 15 he was still called 
to account at the council of Rajagaha. Once, so it is related 
in the “ Section of four ” (IV, 80), Ananda, like a modern 
advocate of the emancipation of women, asked the Master : 

“ What is the reason, Lord, what is the cause for which women have 
no seat in the public assembly, pursue no business and do not earn their 
livelihood by some (independent) profession ? ” 

(Buddha replies thereto :) “ Choleric, Ananda, is womankind ; jealous 
Ananda, is womankind ; envious, Ananda, is womankind ; stupid, Ananda, 
is womankind. That, Ananda, is the reason, that is the cause why 
women have no seat in the public assembly, pursue no business, and do 
not earn their livelihood by some (independent) profession.” 

One of the most beautiful speeches in the “ Section of 
three” (III, 85) is that of the three messengers of the 
gods, 50 about whom King Yama asks the evil-doer in the 
nether world-old age, disease, death — whereupon he hands 
them over to the guardians of hell for punishment ; ideas 
of hellare probably earlier than Buddhism. However, the 


l ) Vinayapitaka, Cullavagga XI, I, 10. Cf. Oldenberg, Buddha, p. 187. 

1 Similarh in -ll-ajjl'irnaoikiiya No. 130. where, however, there ar© fiv© messqn- 
gera of the gods. Cf. Oldenberg , Buddha, p. 263 ; L. Scherman, Materialien zur Geschichte 
der indischen Visionsliteratur, Leipzig 1892, p. 60 f. Parallel passages from European 
literatures {e.g., Grimm’s Household Tales, Nr. 177 “ The messengers of death,” which 
was already known in the 13fch century, and la Fontaine’s fable VIII, 1 “ La raort et le 
monrant ”) have been quoted by R. Morris in JPTS 1885, pp. 62-75. Of. also Grimm 
Kinder- und EausmSrchen, III 3, GSttingen 1856, p. 249. 




passages are sometimes not devoid of a certain humour, 
which is evoked by the enumeration of very heterogeneous 
things in one series. Thus, for example, it says in the 
45 Section of eight 55 (Till, 27) : 

u There are here, O monks, eight powers ! Which are they ? Crying 
is the power of child, scolding is the power of women, weapons are the 
power of robbers, sovereignty is the power of kings, pride is the power 
of fools, humility the power of sages, reflection the power of scholars, 
meekness the power of ascetics and Brahmans / 3 

Similar passages occur occasionally in Indian gnomic 
poetry. The idea of such enumerations probably belongs 
to ancient folk-lore, only that in the Anguttaranikaya, with 
real Indian pedantry, it became the principle of arrangement 
of an entire large work. 11 


*) We find the same arrangement in the Thanahga and Samavayanga Sufctas of 
the Jains. A section in the Mababbarata, V, 33, £6-106, on worldly wisdom (niti), placed 
in the month of Vidura, is arranged on exactly the same numerical principle. Even more 
archaic is the Erahmanical riddle game (Mahabh. Ill, 134)) in which A§tavakra vanquishes 
the sophist Van din who, though well versed in the enumeration of the things of which 
there are one, two, three, and so forth, cannot get past thirteen, whilst Agtavakra 
enumerates all the things of which there are thirteen. Number riddles and number litaniep 
of this' kind are also to b© found in the literatures of other peoples. The best known is 
the so-called iS Catholic Vesper ” in which Christian dogmas are enumerated according to 
numbers one to twelve : “ Good friend, I ask thee, Good friend, what askest thou ? Tell 
me, what is one ? On© and one is the Lord God, and so on (IC 8imroch t Die deutscheo 


9 
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The fact that the Anguttaranikaya was compiled at a 
time when the Buddha had already become an omniscient 
• demi-god, if not god, the sole fountain-head of all trfith, is 
shown by the passage, in which the god Indra asks a few 
preaching monks where they have learnt such excellent 
things, whether from Buddha or through their own intuition, 
and they reply : If, near a great granary, one sees people 
carrying corn, some in a basket, others in their garment, yet 
others in their hands, then it really does not matter whence 

J 6 / 

the corn is taken, for it all comes from the great granary. 
In exactly the same way, everything which is well said is 
said by the Lord Buddha. This is much more dogmatic than 
As'oka’s Bhabru edict, which says : “ All that Buddha has 
said, is well said,” even more so than the word of a later 
Sanskrit work, the Divyavadana : “the heavens with the 
moon and the stars will fall, the earth with its mountains 
and forests will pass away, the ocean will dry up, but the 
Buddhas will never utter what is false. 1 * 

With this dogmatism the Ahguttaranikay a is only a 
forerunner of the Abhidhammapitaka, for the texts of which 
it probably formed the foundation. 2 * 

The great number of Suttas in the Anguttaranikaya 
came about in the same way as in the Samyuttanikaya. 8 * 

With regard t;o the mutual relationship among these 
four Nikayas or collections of Suttas — for the Khuddakanikaya 
has a* totally different character — only so much is certain, 
that a whole series of Suttas occurs, not only in one, but in 


Yolkslieder, Frankfurt a. M. 1851, pp. 520 ff.). There is a similar number litany in the 
Passover Hagada of the Jews. Of. K, Kohler in Zeitschrift fiir die Geschickte der Juden 
in Deutschland, 3, 1889, 234 ff. and Oeltique IT, pp. 58 ft There is 

a Greek fairy-tale (see J. G, v. Bohn, Giieehische and Albanesische Marchen, Leipzig 
1864, III , pp^ 210.: f.)j which .reminds ; uspf.A§pvakra.^ 

1 ) Angutt., Yol. IY, p. 163 f. Cf, La FallSe Poussin, Transactions of the Third 
Internat. Congress for the History of Religions, Yol. II, p. 36. 

2 ) Cf. Hardy in Yol. Y of the edition, Preface, p, ix f, 

3 ) See above, p, 56, 


) Cf. Samy. XXXVII, 4 with Angufcfc. Ill, 127 and Sarny* XXXVII, 5-9, 
with Angutt. V, 230 and 115-120. 

) See above, p. 40. 

) See above, pp. 53 and 56. 
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ere is even less foundation lor assuming me Uignamkaya 
to be “ the earliest accessible source of Buddhist writing.” 3) 
“ The earliest accessible sources ” of the doctrine of Buddha 
are only a few isolated Suttas appearing in different collections 
and are not afforded by any one collection ; in fact they have 
to be culled from the whole of Buddhist literature, Pali as well 
as Sanskrit. At all events all the four Nikayas contain very 
ancient as well as more modern elements. 


The literary merits also which are common to the Suttas 
of all the collections show that all the four collections are 


compiled from essentially the same elements. In all of them 
we find dialogues, in which the Buddha, when he carries on 
a discussion with an opponent, whether it be a Brahman or 
an adherent of another sect, does so in the same refined, 
skilful and ever polite and amiable manner. He first 
apparently puts himself entirely in the place of his opponent, 


*) The description of the characteristics of early Buddhist prose given by 
Oldenberg (Zur Geschichte der altindisehen Pros a, AGGW 1917, p. 39 if.) may be applied 
with equal truth to all the four Nikayas. 

2 ) M. Anesaki, (Transactions of the Asiatic Society of Japan, Vol. 35, 1908, 
Part 2, p, 83 £.) thinks that both the Pali Anguttaranikaya and the Chinese EJkottaragama 
bear traces indicating that this collection is later than the three others. Moreover, it 
contains the greatest number of quotations which are given as quotations. However, 
the Nikayas or other collections are never cited as such, but only separate Suttas or 
portions of a collection. Thus, for instance, in Ang. X, 26, 2, a verse which occurs in 
Samy., ..IV, 8, 5 (I, p. 126) is not quoted as being taken from the Samy., but with the 
words ; “ Thus it was said by the Sublime One (bhagavata) in the questions of the 
daughters (of Mara).” Ang. Ill, 32 quotes verses from the “ Parayana ” (not from 
the st Suttanipata” in which we find the Parayana), In the same way, the quotation 
in Samy. 22, 4 fr$m the “ Sakkapanha , ’ does not prove that it was taken from the 
Dighanik&ya. G2S.EMot, 1 , p. 279 n. 1; Rhys Davids in Cambridge History, I, p. 194; 
Mrs. Rhys Davids in Prefatory Note to Indexes of Angutt. Ed., Vol. VI. 

3 ) R. 0. Emnhe, ZB MG 69, 1915, 466, Eliot, I, p, 27 8, says of the MajjhimanV 
kaya : “Taken as a whole it is perhaps the most profound and impassioned of all the 
Nikayas and also the oldest.” 
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road, wanders through a wilderness and at last reaches a 
village inhabited by human beings. And like a lake which 
receives its water from a spring, into which no water flows 
from any direction, on which the rain never falls, so that all 
its water is received only from the cool spring and it is filled 
throughout only with cool water, the monk is thoroughly 
impregnated and permeated with blissful calm* 

Numerous, too, are the parables showing the vanity of 
enjoyments. In order to show how full of torment and 
suffering are the pleasures of the senses, seven forceful 
illustrations are set down in Sutta 51 of the Majjhima- 
nikaya : i} 

A butcher throws before a dog tormented by hunger, a bare and 
fleshless bone with which he cannot satisfy his hunger — like such a bare 
bone are the sensual pleasures, full of torment and sufferings, out of which 
only evils arise. As a bird of prey pounces upon a piece of meat and other 
birds attack him and ill-treat him— so only suffering and evil arise from 
sensual pleasures. The sage shrinks back before sensual pleasures as from 
a pit filled with glowing coals. Sensual pleasures are like a beautiful 
dream vision, which vanishes when one awakes, like a borrowed treasure, on 
account of which one is envied by those who do not know that it is 

only borrowed. A man comes into a forest, sees a tree laden with 

fruit, and climbs up in order to eat till he is satisfied ; then a seeond man 

comes along, sees the same tree, and in order to gain possession of the 

fruit, sets about felling the tree : evil will befall the man up in the tree 
thus only suffering and torments and all kinds of evil arise from the 
gratification of sensual pleasures. 

Occasionally the similes are connected in a very pleasing 
and homely manner with the given situation, e.g., in Sutta 
68 of the Majjhimanikaya. Prince Abhaya, urged on by 
Niganfha Nataputta, the adversary of the Buddha, comes to 
the Master, in order to embarrass him with a very difficult 
question, He asks him whether the Buddha never utters an 


l ) Sutta No. 22 of the Maijh. alludes to these seven similes, assuming that they 
are familiar. 
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unkind word. As the latter admits that he sometimes has to 
resort to unkind words, Abhaya retorts that there is then no 
difference between him and a common man, who also utters 
unkind speeches. 

Now at that time (thus the Sixtta continues) Prince Abhaya had a 
little boy, a tender infant, seated on his lap. Then the Master said to 
Prince Abhaya : “What thickest thou, prince? If this boy, through 
thy carelessness or his nurse's, put a piece of wood or a little stone in his 
mouth, what wouldst thou do with him ? ” 

“ I should take it out, your reverence. And if I could not get it 
out at the first attempt, I should seize the boy by his head with my left 
hand, and with the right hand, bending my finger, I should take it out, 
even though it were bloody. And why ? Because, your reverence, I should 
have compassion on the boy.” 

■ “ In the same way, prince, the Tathagata indeed utters no word which 
he knows to be untrue, incorrect, unprofitable, and at the same time 
disagreeable and unpleasant to others; neither does he utter any word 
which he knows to be true, correct, but unprofitable and at the same 
time disagreeable and unpleasant to others ; but if the Tathagata knows 
a word to be true, correct, salutary, and at the same time disagreeable and 
unpleasant to others, then the Tathagata knows that it is opportune to 
utter such a word ..And why ? Because the Tathagata has compassion 
on the beings,” . 

A very popular and frequently applied simile is that of 
the oil lamp, e.g. s :■ - 

“ O monks, just as an oil lamp, burning by means of the oil and the 
wick, if a person would pour fresh oil on it and renew the wick from 
time to time, would continue to burn for a long, long time thus fed and 
supplied with fuel,-— even thus, O monks, grows the greed of the mam who 
takes pleasure in the things of this world, which are but fetters.” 1 ) , 

To the question of a village elder as to why the Buddha, 
though .. said to be benevolent and compassionate towards all 
beings, yet preaches his religion thoroughly to some, but less 
thoroughly to, others, he answers '.with the parable ; As the 


1 ) S a m y 11 t ban i k ay a , XII* 53 , 
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peasant first cultivates the good field, then the moderately 
>ood one, and finally the bad one, so the Buddha preaches his 
doctrine first to the monks and nuns, then to the lay -adherents 
and only last of all to the non-adherents. 13 

Humour, too, is not lacking in the parables, when, for 
instance, it is said in Majjh. 128 : If one fills a trough 

■with sand and water,’ however much one mav twirl and stir it 
about, one will never obtain sesame-oil ; however zealouslv 
one attempts to milk a cow by its horn, one will never obtain 
milk, and so on ; in the same way, a monk will never reach the 
goal if he does not endeavour to do so in the right manner. 

Some similes actually belong to the vocabulary of the 
Buddhist texts and probably of the Buddha and his disciples 
themselves. "When they speak of desire, which is the origin 
of all suffering, they call this the “thirst,” which leads from 
existence to existence. At this migration from existence to 
existence, the Samsara, is the “ocean,” on the “further shore ” 
of which Nirvana beckons. Desire and sin, the whole hustle 
of worldly life, is a “ flood,” and he who has attained Nirvana 
is “ rescued from the flood.” The reward of good and bad 
deeds, the Karman, is the “ fruit,” and when treating of 
Karraan, the simile of seed and fruit is always in the minds 

of the speakers. When the Buddha preaches, he " utters the 
roaring of a lion,” 2) and so on. 

A popular simile, 83 which is also found outside the 
Nikayas, .is the following : 

Just as, O monss, if a man were to throw a onc-holed yoke into 
the sea and the east wind were to cast it about to the west, the west wind 


*) Saipyntcamkaya, XMt, 7, 1-8. R Otto Franbe has compared this with Matth. 
13, 12 8 , Mark 4, 12 and Luke S, 10 (DI/Z 1901, col. 2759). 

») In a cave near Tnrtan, A. GrfinwedeZ (Bericht fiber archSolog. Arb*iten in 
Idik&tscbari, A. Bay A. Voi. 24, i; Mfinchen, 1906, p. 125) found a picture representing a 
monk preaching ; this is expressed by a little cloud, on which a little iion is standing, 
appearing* before his face. 

’> MajjhimamkSya, 129; SatpynttanikSya, 56, 47 f. The simile is very popular 
also in Buddhist Sanskrit literature (s, Winternitz, WZKM 27, I913 ; 43 ft.) and it 
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to the east, the north wind to the south, and the south wind to the norih ; 
and there were a one-eyed turtle, which rose to the surface once in a 
hundred years ; what do you think, 0 monks, would the one-eyed turtle 
place its neck into the one-holed yoke? ” “ Hardly, at the most perhaps 

once in a long time.” “ But it is easier for the one-eyed turtle to get 
its neck into the one-holed yoke, than for the fool, who has once sank 
into the lower forms of existence, to be reborn as a human being. Why? 
because in the low forms of existence there is only mutual murder, and 
no good action.” 

These parables are of the utmost importance from the 
point of view of social history, for they often introduce us into 
the midst of the daily life of the ancient Indians, of the 
artisans, agriculturists and merchants, of whom Brahm mical 
literature, which moves almost entirely in the circles of priests 
and warriors, has so little to say. 0 We End similes of the 
coachman and charioteer, the dice-player, the preparation of 
sesame-oil, etc. In one simile (Majjh. 140) is described the j 
whole of the work of the goldsmith, in another (Majjh. 
125) the whole procedure of elephant- taming, and again in 
another (Majjh. 101) th u whole process of curing a person 
wounded by a poisoned arrow. 

However little they can be regarded as real proofs, the 
similes are, after all, the best kind of argumentation which 
we find in the Suttas. As for the rest, wherever a doctrine 
is to be proved, we do not find much more than accumulations 
of synonyms and dogmatic classifications and enumerations, 2 ’ 


occurs also in the Yoga-V5si§tha (s. G. A. Jacob, JBAS 1909, p. 1120 f.). The simile has 
nothing' in common with the “ camel going through the eye of a needle/’ which G ( de 
Lorenzo and K. E. Neumann (Reden Gotamo Buddho’s III, 334 note) have derived 
from it. 

1) Qf, Mrs. Rhys Davids, ** Buddhist Parables and Similes ” (The Open Court, 
Chicago, Yol. XXII, 522 ff.), who rightly remarks that these similes furnish material 
sufficient for a large book, which ought to be written. The index of similes (“ Similes in 
the Nikayas, a Classified Index ” in JPTS 1907 and 1908, by Mrs. Rhys Davids , is a highly 
useful preparation for such a book. 

2 ) T. W. Rhys Davids has here the remark: “There are on the contrary many 

quite decent arguments and inferences.” I have not found many. 
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Sutta, which recurs several times, J) we read a prophecy on 
the dangers which threaten the religion of Buddha in the 
future. One of these dangers is that the monks will no 
longer wish to hear and learn “ the Suttantas proclaimed 
by the Tathagata, deep, deep in meaning, reaching beyond 
this world, dealing with the Void,” 2) but will only lend 
their ear to the “ profane Suttantas proclaimed by disciples, 
made by poets, poetical, adorned with beautiful words, beauti- 
ful syllables.” From this we might conclude that the poeti- 
cal pieces were not at first generally recognised, that their 
claim to be regarded as sacred texts was contested and that 
they were only later on combined into a Nik ay a, namely the 
Khuddakanikaya. This assumption is based on the fact that 
the chief contents of this collection are works of poetic art — 
collections of aphorisms, songs, poems, fairy tales and fables. 
This collection was probably only concluded at a late period, 
and a few non-poetical texts, the authenticity of which is in a 
similar way, not universally recognised, might have been 
included afterwards. 3) There is no doubt that the works 


*) Sarnyuttanik, XX, 7 ; Afigutt., IV, 160 ; V, 79, 5. Cf. Rhys Davids , Buddhist 
India 110 f. ; La Vallee Poussin , Bouddhisme, p. 149. The passage is also very significant 
for the oral transmission of the Buddhist texts. When they were no longer heard and 
recited, they disappeared. 

2 ) Sunnata “ void,” i.e., “ devoid of independent reality.” Here, as in a few 
other passages of the Pali Canon, we already meet with the conception of the Void 
(sunyata), which in later times is the central idea of the philosophy of the Mahayana. 
Cf. 0. A. F, Rhys Davids, A Buddhist Manual of Psychological Ethics, p. xlii. f, 

3 ) It is significant of the unstable character of the Khuddakanikaya as a 
canonical collection, that the Buddhists of Burma include in the Khuddakanikaya four 
texts which are not regarded as canonical in Ceylon, namely the Milindapanha, the 
Suttasamgaha (an anthology from the Suttapitaka), the Petakopadesa and the Netti, 
(Mabel H. Bode, Pali Literature of Burma, London, 1909, p. 4 f.) It is perhaps not a mere 
accident that in the Siamese edition of the Pali-Canon (see above p. 21., note 1) eight texts 
of the Khuddakanikaya are missing : Vimanavatthu, Petavatthu, Theragatha, TherigSfrha, 
Jataka, Apadana, Buddhavaipsa and Gariy apitaka. According to the Dipavamsa., V, 37, 
the Mahasamgitikas did not recognise the Fatisambhida, the Niddesa and a part of the 
Jataka. The Khuddakanikaya as a whole does not appear in the Chinese £gamas, but 
many of the texts are included in other collections. Cf. M. Anesahi in Transactions of the 
Asiatic Society of Japan, Yol. 36 ? part 3, 1908, p. 9. 
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combined in this collection originated at very different 
periods, and were not originally intended to form parts of one 
collection. 13 Even though the collection as such belongs 
to the latest compilations of the Canon, yet, in addition to 
comparatively modern fabrications, it also contains many of 
the oldest Buddhist poems. Indeed, it contains precisely 
all those works of Buddhist literature which are among 

V 

the most important creations of Indian poetry. We propose 
to discuss the texts of the Khuddakanikava not according to 
their probable age or their importance, hut in the order in 
which they have come down to us in the manuscripts of the 
Buddhists of Ceylon. 


1. At the head of this collection stands the Khuddaka- 
patha, 2) “the Short Recitals.” This is a compilation of nine 
short texts which the novice must know before all others, 
and which are used in the Buddhist cult as a kind of Mantras 
or “prayers.” It must remain an open question whether the 
collection was intended as a little hand-book for novices 
or as a “prayer-book.” The first four pieces are quite 
short. No. 1 is the Buddhist confession of faith, No. 2 an 
enumeration of the ten commandments for monks. No. 8 


a list of the 32 parts of the body, for purposes of meditation 
on the loathsomeness and perishableness of the human body, 
and No. 4 contains the “questions of the novice.” In ten 
questions (“ What is one? Wbat is two? ” etc.) and answers, 
after the manner of the Anguttaranikaya, it explains the most 
important Buddhist terms. The five remaining pieces are 


l ) Otherwise it would be unaccountable, why the small Khuddakap&tha should 
contain three Suttas (Mangala-Sutta, Ratana-Sutfca and Metta-Snfcta) which appear 
verbatim in the Suttanipafea too ; or why the same stories should be told in the Cariya- 
pitaka from entirely different points of view from that of the Jataka, 

a ) Edited and translated by R, 0. Childers, in JftAS 1870, pp. 309-339 ; new edition 
by Helmer Smith and Mabel Hunt, London PTS 1915 5 translated by F, L. Woodivard, 
So me Sayings of the Buddha, pp. 53 ff. He calls it 41 the Buddhist Layman's Prayer- 
Book.’* German translation by K. Seidenstiicker , Breslau, 1910., 


posea to ormg gooa iuck. emeu iviangaias as good wisnes, 
edictions, feeding of Brahmans, garlands of flowers, music, 
jing, etc., were never missing at any sacrificial feast, 
udage celebration, birth ceremony, and so on. In the 
hgala-Sutta 1} (No. 5) Buddha teaches what he regards as 
best Mangalas. We read, for instance : 

“Honouring mother and father, cherishing of child and wife, 

And a peaceful occupation: This is the best good omen. 

Giving of alms and righteous life, to cherish kith and kin, 

Doing deeds that bring no blame : This is the best good omen. 
Ceasing and abstaining from sin, to shun intoxicating drinks, 

Not neglecting religious duties: This is the best good omen.” 

The other Suttas, too, are permeated by the same spirit 
i higher code of ethics. Thus the Ratana-Sutta (No. 6) by 
ich, according to ancient custom, the Bhutas, spirits of the 
ih and air, together with the three Ratana* or “ jewels,” s) 
worshipped. Of a similar nature is also Sutta 7, dedicated 
he cult of the dead, a few verses of which are recited at 
nations in Ceylon and Siam even at the present day. 
ta 8, of the “Hidden Treasure,” in which it is demonstra- 
ted that a treasure of good works is the best treasure which 
Buddhist can accumulate, and above all, the magnificent 
tta-Sutta (No. 9), in which friendliness (metta) towards 


) Gopleston , Buddhism, p. 140, says of this Sutta : “ It is constantly repeated 
by the monks in Ceylon, and it is a great pity that nobody understands it.*' In 
a this Sutta is sung at times of epidemics by white-robed elderly men and women at 
cross-roads before images of Buddha. Ind. Ant. 8, 1879, pp. 82 and 329. 

8 ) These are : Buddha, Dhamma (the religion) and Sangha (the monastic 
community). 
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all beings is praised as the true Buddhist cult, are on a still 
higher plane. 

Seven of these nine texts are still used at the Buddhist 
Paritta-ceremony or “Pint,” as the Buddhists of Ceylon 
call it. The word Paritta means “ protection, warding 
off,” and already in the Tipifaka it is used in the sense of 
“Pirit” or “exorcism-formula, benediction.” “At the 
present day in Ceylon, Paritta (Singhal. Pirit) has come to 
mean the recitation (or reading) by the Bhikkhus, of some 
thirty texts belonging to the Canon, for the purpose of banish- 
ing the influence of evil powers. The Paritta-ceremony is per- 
formed on all possible occasions, e.g., at the building of a new 
house, in cases of death, diseases and so on.” 1} I cannot help 
agreeing with K. Seidemtucker when he takes Suttas 5-9 to 
be old exorcism-songs, and, as the first four pieces also 
present a formula- like appearance, I do not regard it as unlike- 
ly that the Khuddakapatha was compiled for similar purposes 
as the Paritta- text-book still in use in Ceylon to-day. 

2. The Dhammapada, l 2) (“ Religious Sentences ”, 3) ) is 
the best known and the longest known work of Buddhist 



l ) Seidenstiicker, l.c., p. 3. Of., M. Grimblot and Leon Peer, Extraits du Paritta in 
JA 18*71, s. 6, t. XVIII, 225 ff. Geiger, Pali Literatur und Sprache, p. 16 f. ; T. W. Rhys 
Davids, Dialogues III (SBB IV), p. 185 ff. The Milindapahha, p. 150 f mentions 
Parittas as having been taught by Buddha. In Burma, too, there is a small coi lection 
of texts from the Suttapitaka, called Paritta or Maha-Paritta, which, is used for exorcisms, 
and is better known among the people than any other Pali book (M. H. Bode , l.c., p. 3 f.), 

a ) Edited with a Latin Translation by V. Fausbdll, Hauniae, 1855 ; 2nd ed., 
London, 1900 ; new edition by S. Sumangala Them, London PTS 1914 ; translated into 
English by F. Max Muller, SBE, Vol. 10, part 1; by A. J. Edmunds, Hymns of the Faith, 
Chicago, 1902 ; by W. D, C. Wagiswara &nd K(J. Saunders, Way of Virtue, London, 1912 
(Wisdom of the East Series) ; into German by L, V. Schroeder (1892), by K. E. Neumann 
(1898), by P* Dahlke (1919), by B. O. Franke (1928) ; into French by Fernando Hti (Paris 
18*78) and L. Feer (Bibl. or, ©Iz6y.) into Italian by P. E. Pavolini (Milano 1908, and 
Testi di morale buddhistica, Lanciano 1912, pp. 1-80). Pavolini (JSAI 25, 1912, p. 324) 
also mentions a Russian translation by ; 

3 ) According to the different meanings of pada and of dhamma , the title has been 
translated variously by “Footsteps of Religion,” “Path of Religion,” “Path of 
Virtue,” “Sentences of Religion,” “ Worte der Wahrheit,” etc. Of . R. C. Childers 


arrangement into Vaggas is probably the work of the 
compiler. In many cases, however, several verses together 
actually form a little poem, as, for instance the verses of the 
“ Elephant-section,” a few of which I quote from the translation 
by E. L. Woodward? 

“As the elephant in battle bears the arrows at him hurled, 

I must bear men’s bitter tongues, for very evil is the world. 


Tamed, they lead him into battle; tamed, the king his back ascends 
Tamed is he the best of beings, whom no bitter speech, offends. 


Dictionary, p. 117 f.; Max Matter , SBE, Vol, 10, xly ff. ; h, v. Schroeder, Tr ansi., 

p. 131 ft . ; R. O. Franke , ZDMG- 46, 1892, 734 f.; WZKM 15, 1901, p. 396 ; PTS Dio., 
s, v. I have no doubt that u Dhammapada” is used in. a collective sense, like “ Udana,” 
“ Itivuttaka,” etc., and that it means “ Collection of Words or Verses on Religion” 
a Dhamma Words,” or “ Religions sentences. 55 

! ) Of. Simian gala Thera in the Foreword to his edition. 

") Some Sayings of the Buddha, p. 258 ff. (verses 320-322, 328-330)* 
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Good are well-tamed mules, and good are Scindian steeds of lineage famed ; 
Good indeed the mighty tusker ; best of all the man self-tamed*” 


a Hast thou found a fellow-traveller, upright, firm, intelligent ? 
Leaving all thy cares behind thee, gladly walk with him intent 


Hast thou found no fellow-traveller, upright, firm, intelligent ? 
As a king deserts his borders, by the enemy pursued, 

Like the tusker in the forest, go thy way in solitude. 


Better is the lonely life, for fools companions cannot be. 

Live alone and do no evil, live alone with scanty needs, 

Lonely, as the mighty tusker in the forest lonely feeds.” 

Couplets which together form a whole, are especially 
frequent, e,g. 3 verses 141 f, 

“ Not nakedness, nor matted hair, nor filth, 

Nor fasting long, nor lying on the ground, 

Not dust and dirt, nor squatting on the heels, 

Can cleanse the mortal that is full of doubt. 


But one that lives a calm and tranquil life, 
Though gaily decked, — if tamed, restrained h< 
Walking the holy path in righteousness, 
Laying aside all harm to living things, — 
True mendicant, ascetic, Brahmin he.” > 



Many of the most famous Buddhist sayings are in the 
Dhammapada. Thus the beautiful;, verses (153 f.), which 

Buddha is said to have uttered after he had gained enlighten- 
ment : 


*) Translation by Woodward t l.c., p, 2§, 
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find them to-day. 11 However, the collection has come to 
include some sayings which were originally not Buddhist at all, 
hut were drawn from that inexhaustible source of Indian 


gnomic wisdom, 


anu.’s law-book, into 


ins, and into navrat 


which they also found their way into 
he Mahabharata, the texts of the 
ve works such as the Paficatantra, 


etc. It is, in general, impossible to decide where such sayings 
first appeared. 21 

8. While the Dhammapada is merely a collection of 
verses, and it was only at a later period that narratives were 


added in the form of a commentary no longer belonging to 



canon, relating on what occasion the single verses were 
uttered, the Udana, 81 the collection of “ pithy sayings,” 
'consists of verses and narratives. The work is divided into 


8 Vaggas or “sections,” each of which contains 10 Suttas. 
These Suttas are generally quite short narratives recounting 
some event of the time of Buddha, and ending with a pithy 
utterance which the Buddha, inspired by this event, is said to 
have “ breathed out,” i.e., to which he gave vigorous expres- 
sion. The standing phrase which introduced the actual 
IJdana, i.e., “exhalation,” generally a verse (Sloka, Tristubh or 
Jagati) and rarely a prose saying, reads : “ Now when the Lord 
had gained knowledge of this matter, he uttered the following 
pithy saying on this occasion.” Most of these utterances 
serve to glorify the Buddhist ideal of life, the deep blissful 
repose of mind of the saint (Arhat) torn away from all earthly 
things, the endless bliss of Nirvana. 


*’} Of, Rhys Davids in JRAS 1900, 559 f., and the concordance by E, 0. Franhe t 
in th© c^pendbe to hl$ $rahsl&fciph^ 

s ) Brahmanical soin'ces may occasionally be assumed. Thus, verse 108 is probably a 
quotation from a Brahmanical text, which is given only to connect the following verses 
with it (109-115). 


3 ) Edited by P, Steintiuil , London, PTS 1885 ; translated (rather imperfectly) 
into English by D. M, Strong , Lonaon 1902 ; into German by K. Scidens tu cher (1920). 
See also E. WindiseH in JPTS 1890, p. 91 &. ;K. Seidensttielcer, Das Udana, I. Toil : 
Aligemeine Einleitung, Leipzig 1913; B. 0. Mcizumdar, JBAS 1911, p. 197 ff. 
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l ) The “wheel” is the wheel of recurring rebirths; the “stream” means sensual 
desires. These similes are so familiar to the Buddhists that they have become inherent 
in the vocabulary of the language. Cf. above, p. 74. 
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*) Translation (rather free) by D. M. Strong , p. 129 
~) This theme later became the subject of an 
Asvagho§a. 
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an elephant to be shown to them. An elephant was brought, and they 
made some feel his head, others his ear, others his tusk, others his trunk 
etc,, and the last one the elephant’s tail, 1 Then the king asked them : 
a How does an elephant look ? ” Then those who had touched the ele- 
phant’s head, said : “ An elephant is like a pot those who had touched 
the ear, said : “ An elephant is like a winnowing basket ; ;J those who had 
touched the tusk, declared : iC An elephant is like a plough-share ; ” those 
who had touched the trunk, said : “ An elephant is like the pole of a 
plough,” etc. ; and those who had felt the tail, maintained : “ An ele- 
phant is like a broom.” A great tumult now arose. Each one maintained: 
“ An elephant is like this, and not otherwise ; he is not like that, he is 
like this,” until at last they came to blows, at which the king was 
mightily amused. 

Even so, concluded Buddha, is the ease of the ascetics and Brahmans, 
each of whom has only seen a portion of the truth, and who then 
maintain : “ Thus Is truth, and not otherwise ,* truth is not thus, 
but thus.” 2 3 

4, Like most portions of the Udana, the Itivuttaka, 3) 
(“ Thus spake Buddha 99 sayings 4) ) also consists of prose and 
verse. Yet here the relationship between the two is essentially 
different. The prose is not narrative prose, but the same idea, 
whether it is a doctrine or an admonition, is presented partly 
in prose, partly in verse. In many cases, in about 50 of the 
112 short pieces of which the work consists, an idea is first 
briefly expressed in prose and then repeated in verse, only 


1 ) The text reads : „** He showed them the head,*’ etc,, but the meaning is, of 
course, that be told them to feel the elephant’s bead, etc. 

*) The parable was also familiar to the Brahmanical philosophers, among whom 
^ the rule of the blind men and the elephant M (andhaga jany&ya) has become proverbial . 
Of, GL A, Jacob, A Second Handful of Popular Maxims, Bombay 1902, p, 53, and JBAS 
1902, p. 174; T, W, Rhys Davids, JRAS 1911, p, 200 f. It occurs also in the Jama Syadva- 
damafijarl, see V. S. Ghate, Ind. Ant. 42, 1913, p. 251. 

3 ) Edited by E. Win&iscfo, London PTS 1889. Translated into English (Sayings 
of Buddha, with an Introduction and Notes) by J. H. Moore, New York 1908 (rather 
faulty); into German by K. Seidenstucher, Leipzig, 1922 ; into Italian by Pavolini , Testi 
di morale buddhistica, Lanciano 1912, pp. 97-111. 

4 ) The title means “Sayings beginning with the words 4 Thus was said (by the 
Lord) / ” Every paragraph begins with the words : “ This was said by the Lord/ 1 
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deviating so far as the metrical form x) demands. In a few 
cases only one verse has a counterpart in the prose, while several 
verses follow, to which nothing in the prose corresponds. In 
addition to these there are the numerous cases in which prose 
and verses supplement each other, whether the prose forms 
only a short introduction to the ideas expressed in the 
verses, or whether one aspect of an idea is treated in prose 
and the other in verse. In all these cases the spirit of the 
verses and of the prose is, on the whole, the same, and not 
infrequently an idea is expressed more clearly and more 
pointedly, and even more beautifully, in the prose than in 
the verses. Though here, too, there is no lack of formula- 
like phrases and repetitions so characteristic of the Bud- 
dhist Suttas, yet the style is, on the whole, free from excessive 
verbosity. Almost all the pieces are short. Both in the 
prose and the verses, the language is simple, natural and not 
excessively flowery. Elaborate similes are rare, but some 
beautiful metaphors occur . Thus the generous man, who 
gives liberally to pious beggars, is compared with the rain- 
cloud, which pours its water over hill and vale (No. 75). 
Bad company is avoided by the sage, as even the spotless 
quiver is defiled by the poisoned arrow (No. 76). The senses 
are the gates which must be well guarded (Nos. 28 and 29). 
Buddha calls himself the incomparable healer and surgeon, 
and the monks his children and heirs (No. 100). The langu- 
age of the prose rises to the most lofty flights in the piece 
(No. 27) about friendliness towards all beings (metta) : 

“ O Monks, all actions serving as the substratum of a new rebirth, 
by which one acquires merit, are not worth the sixteenth part of friendli- 
ness (metta), which is the emancipation of mind ; for friendliness radiates, 
shines and illumines, surpassing thostfactions as the emancipation of mind. 
O monks, just as all the lights of the stars are not worth the sixteenth 


l ) The metre of the Itivnttaka is dealt with by J. H. Moore in JAOS, Vol 28, 
317-330. 
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having this form were collected in the Itivuttaka, even prose 
texts and verses which were taken from elsewhere, were com- 
bined on the same pattern and inserted into the collection, 
possibly already by the first compiler, but perhaps not till 
later. It is a fact that in the Chinese translation of the Iti- 
vuttaka by Hsiian-Tsang many of the last pieces of our 
collection are missing , 15 and that a few of these last pieces 
are to be found in the Afiguttaranikaya. It is very probable 
that they were taken thence. Furthermore, when we consider 
that a number of verses, combined with different prose pieces, 
appear twice, it may be regarded as indubitable that even in 
this very small collection earlier and later matters are combined. 
The additions include a few passages in which the prose only 
looks like a kind of commentary on the verse. In the old and 
authentic pieces , 25 however, the prose does not lag behind 


x ) Of. Watanabe, Chinese Collection of Itivuttakas, in JPTS 1907, p. 44 ff. ; A. J. 
Edmunds, Buddhist and Christian Gospels, I, 209 On the other hand the Chinese 

Itynkta has 137 Suttas against 112 in the Pali text. Of. Seidenstucher, he., p, xvi % 

2 ) Moore , wrongly regards the prose in general as a later ingredient. Seiden - 
stucker, on the contrary, sees in the prose the nucleus of the work. It is probable that in 
the oldest passages of the Itivuttaka there is much which can be traced back to Buddha 
himself. However, A. <T» Edmunds is far too optimistic in saying that: “If the 
Itivuttaka be not the words of Buddha, nothing is” (Buddhist and Christian Gospels, 
I, p, 83). 
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the Terse either in value or in antiquity. In the later addi- 
tions, too, it may happen that an old piece of prose has been 
combined with later verses. 


5. If many pieces of the very oldest Buddhist poetry 
have been preserved in all the books of the Khud dakanikaya 
hitherto mentioned, this may be maintained with far greater 


certainty of the Suttanipata x) (the <f Section of Discourses”) ; i 2) * 
for, though the whole collection as such cannot be proved as 
belonging to the very earliest of what ancient Buddhist poetry 
we have, yet certain of the essential parts of the collection 
can put forward this claim. The Suttanipata is a collection 
of poetical Suttas in 5 sections. The first four sections 
(Uragavagga, Oulavagga, Mahavagga, Atthakavagga) contain 
54 short poems, while section 5 (Parayana) is a long, 
independent poem, consisting of 16 shorter parts. Of 


these 5 sections, two, Atthakavagga and Parayana, are 
mentioned by their titles or quoted, both in other texts 


of the Pali-Canon and in Sanskrit Buddhist texts. 8) There 


is an oil commentary on these two sections, which has been 
included in the Canon (as Book 11 of the Khuddakanikaya) 
under the title of Niddesa. Moreover, single Suttas and 
numerous Gathas, from all the five -sections, can be traced in 
other texts of the Canon. 4) * * * Among the texts especially 


i ) Edited by V. Fausbiill, London PTS 1885 and 1893, and translated by the same 

scholar in SBE, Vol. 10, part 2, 1881. New edition of the text by Dines Andersen and 
Helraer Smithy bondon PTS 1913. .Translated into Grerman by E, El. ffleuvia/Tiii (Reclen Gotamo 

Buddho s ,1V,,. 191 1). Cf. Mhys Davids t Buddhist India, p. 177 f£, ; EC, Oldenberg^ Aus 

dem alten Indien, # Berlin 1910, p. 25 


a ) ^ ] *pata is a short section of a larger collection ; thus the sections of the 

Angufctaramkay a are called; Nipatas. dtfewvfiaTyn translates it by ^fragments,* 3 Odd&nherg 

(I.o, , p. 25) by “ perhaps the isolated; occasional speeches.” 

8 ) The same two texts also occur in the Chinese Tipitaka, while the Suttanipata 

as a whole has not been translated into Chinese. For this, see M. AnesaH in JPTS 

1906^7, p. 50f.;LeI\Cus4on,N. S., VII, 1906, p. 33 ff. f and Transactions of the Asiatic 
Society of Japan, XXXV, 1908, part 3, p. 8 ff. Fragments of an Arthararglya-Sutra in 
Sanskrit have been discovered in Central Asia, s, A. F. B. Soernle, JBAS 1916, 709 ff, 

*) Cf. E. Otto Franke, in ZDMCx 63, 1909, p. 1 ft., 23 ft, 255 ft, 551 ft/; 64, 1910. 
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recommended for study by King Asoka in his Bhabru edict, 
there are three which probably belong to the Suttanipata . 15 
Reasons, both of language and of subject-matter, also speak 
in favour of some of these Suttas reaching back to the time of 
the beginning of Buddhism and of many of them having 
originated at least in the circles of the first disciples of 
Buddha, not long after his death. 

The significance of these compositions for the knowledge 
of the old doctrine of Buddha is just as generally acknow- 
ledged as their great antiquity, and next to the Dhammapada, 
the Suttanipata is probably the most frequently quoted text 
in all works on Buddhism. Lastly, the high esteem in which 
the Suttas of this collection are held as works of poetic art is 
also general. 

We find now shorter, now longer groups of verses, which 
are combined into a poem by the same idea and often also by 
the same refrain running through them. Side by side with 
prose sermons into which occasional verses are inserted, or 
sermons in verse but with a prose framework, 2) we also find 
the forms, popular from time immemorial, both of pure 
dialogue and of the akhyana or the ballad, in which dialogue - 
stanzas alternate with narrative-stanzas, and lastly of the 
akhyana composed of a mixture of prose and verse 8) — all 


Iff., 760 ff. ; 66, 1912, 204, ff., 699 ff. France (WZKM 28, 1914, 261 ff.) endeavours to 
prove that the Suttanipata has borrowed the Sela-Sutta (III, 7) and the Vasettha-Sutta 
(III, 9) from the Majjhimanikaya (No. 92 and No. 98). I do not believe that this proof 
is conclusive. But even if it were, it would only follow that the collection of the 
Suttanipata is later than the collection of the Majjhimanikaya, As neither the Majjhi- 


manikaya nor the Suttanipata is a unified work, it does not follow that all the separate 
portions of the Suttanipata are later than the Majjhimanikaya. 

x ) C£. Neumann, Reden Gotamo Buddho’s I, 567 ; IV, 71 £., 226, and Dharmananda 
Kosa.mli , Ind. Ant. 41, 1912, p. 37 ff. 

2 ) E.g. Sundarikabharadvaja-Sutta, Sela-Sutta, and others. Of. Oldenberg, Zur 
Geschichte der altindischen Prosa, p. 77 ff. 

3 ) I see no reason why we should use the expression “ akhyana 55 only for the latter 
form of narrative poetry, and not for the ballad in general. According to Buddhaghosa 
the Suttanipata consists of Gatha, Geyya and Vyakarana. (Paramatthajotika, Introd.) 


'jUfSRS,.' 

C( ;,r|| 'It.' V' [ij 

li- hi nji ’ 






Mahahharata, 3) that true Brahmanhood does not consist in 


*) Cl. Suttanipata 568 f. with Bhagavadg. IX, 18 j X, 30 and Anug. 28, 2; 29, 1. 

2 ) Muni, the ascetic, who has taken the vow of silence, is primarily a term applied 
to Brahmanical ascetics. 

3 ) See above, Yol. I, p. 353. The theme of “the true Brahman ” is also dealt with 
in the Dhammapada {^Ohapt. 26— 383-423), in the TTdana X, and similarly in the Jinistic 
XJ tiara jjkay a$a XXV. Of. Charpentier, WZKM 24. 1910, 62 ff. 
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during living creatures, murder, killing, tyrannizing, 
eft, lies and frauds, intercourse with a neighbour’s wi 
Is is impurity, and not the eating of meat.” 

ing cruel and hard, slandering, betraying, 
ng unmerciful, proud and covetous, giving nothing — 
is is impurity, and not the eating of meat.” 


poem like the Kasibharadvaja-Sutta (I, 4) seems to 
s back to the early clays of Buddhism, when the monk 
obably looked askance as an idler by the labouring 
by farmers and shepherds. Here the Brahman farmer 
vaja scornfully repels the begging Buddha, giving him 
rstand that he who will not work, neither shall he eat. 
pon Buddha shows him that he too is working, and 
i his “ nlousrhinsr ” consists. In one of the most 
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) This legend has often been compared with that of Simeon, St. Luke 2, 25 ft, and 
it is indeed one of the most striking Buddhist parallels to the Gospels, Cf. especially 
Pischel, Leben und Lehre des Buddha, p. 23 ft E. Windisch (in Festschrift Kuhn, p. 6 ft) 
has discussed the variants of the legend, and traced Asita Devala back to Brahmanical 
literature. Windisch regards it as “ not absolutely proved that the Simeon of St. Luke 
owes his existence to the Asita of the Buddhist legend. 5 ’ 

*) ^is has often been compared with the Christian legend of the temptation of 
Christ. 


Nevertheless, even in the form in which they stand 
in the ballads of the Suttanipata, these legends cannot belong 


[ 

I 






ng rather strong language, as' “ commentatorial priestly I 
sh.” When for instance, often in an entirely superfluous 
1 clumsy manner, some Yaksa or deity appears in order to 
roduce a dialogue, we are doubtless justified in calling such 
passages commentatorial additions. 2 ' At all events, the Sutta- 
)ata, too, is a collection made up of earlier and later tests, 
d is certainly not a unified work, 8 ' even though a few of the 
ems included in the Suttanipata, such as perhaps the 12 
ttas of the Uragavagga, may be the work of the same t 
thor. 

6, 7. The two short works, Vimanavatthu and Petavat- 
a, 4) the “ Stories of the Divine Palaces ” and the “ Ghost 
ories,” probably belong to the latest stratum of literature 
sembled in the Pali-Canon. The truly great and profound 
ctrine of Karman, which has found expression in Brahmani- 
1 as well as Buddhist texts in so many beautiful sayings and 
*ends, 5) is most clumsily explained by means of examples 
these little stories, whose metrical form is their only 

■\ V:' '-.ri y a /. ;■■■■. ■ *■ . ■■ ■; 

: 

l ) Preface, p. vii to his editio princeps of the text, 1 

a ) See, for example, I, 6 ; 10; II, 4 ; 5 ; III, 10. 

*) Gf. R* O.Franke in Festschrift Windisch, ^ 

*) The Yimanavatthu, edited by E. R. Gooneratne, London PTS 1886. Petavatthu, 
ed. by J . Minay eg, London PTS 1888. Gf. L. Sckerman, Visionslitfceratur, p, 5S ft . ; L. Feer 
in JA, s. 8, t. Ill, 1884, pp„ 109 ft, 138 ff . ; Oldenberg , Bnddha, p. 345 note ; W. Stede , Pie 
Gespenstergeschichten des Peta Vatthu, Leipzig 1914, and Bimala Oharan Law, The 
Buddhist Conception of Spirits, Oalcntta 1923 (Calcutta Oriental Series). 
s ) Gf. above, Vol.T, pp. 258 f., 411 f. } 441, 562 f. 
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poetical attribute. The stories, no doubt chiefly intended for 
laymen, are all made after one model. In the Vimanavatthu 
some divine being or other is asked by Moggallana how he 
has gained possession of this or the other divine palace (vi- 
mana) with all its splendours. 1 * In reply the deity briefly 
recounts the good action which he had performed in one of 
his former existences, in consequence of which he gained 
this heavenly joy. In the Petavatthu a Peta (Sanskrit Preta, 
spirit of a dead person, which, restless and tormented, roams 
about in the neighbourhood of the earth as a ghost) appears, 
and is asked by Narada, and sometimes by another person 
also, what action has brought about his unhappy lot, where- 
upon he relates it in a few brief words. One example (Peta- 
vatthu I, 2) will suffice : 

(The wise Narada says to a ghost :) 

All golden is thy body, shining far through the wide world, 

But thy mouth is that of a pig : what is the deed which thou 

hast done ? 

(Thereupon the ghost replies :) 

Well curbed was I in deeds, unbridled only in words, 

That is the reason why thou, Narada, seest me in such dis- 
figurement. 

Therefore I tell thee, Narada, as thou thyself hast seen it, 

Do no evil with thy mouth, that thou may’sfc not acquire a 

pig's mouth. 

The fact that . in the Petavatthu (IY, 3 ) a king Pinga- 
laka appears, who, according to the commentary of Dhamma* 
pala, is supposed to have ruled in Surat 200 years after 
Buddha, proves that even the commentators of a later time 
place these texts at a considerable interval from the lifetime ‘ 



l ) According to E, Kuhn and E. Gathe (Indien xmd das Christentum, p. 142) the 
Vimanavatlliu is the source for the palace in the legend of Saint Thomas. 
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of Buddha. Even if we admit that the ideas of heaven and 
hell already existed in ancient Buddhism beside the ideal 
of Aihat and hi ii vana 3 and that the conceptions of the Betas 
may be traced back, in part, to very ancient popular super- 
stition, we cannot ascribe great antiquity to these “poems.” x) 
Notwithstanding, even in these late books also, some ancient 
materials, Xtihasa-dialogues and. ballads, have been incorpo- 
rated. 

8, 9. The miscellaneous character of the texts of the 
Khuddakanikaya is evidenced by the fact that the two 
above-mentioned texts, which are among the dullest produc- 
tions of monk-poetry, are immediately followed by the Thera- 
gatha and Therlgatha, 2) the “ Songs of the Elders,” and 
. Songs of the Lady Elders, ’ 3J religious poems which, in 
force and beauty , are fit to rank with the best productions 
of Indian lyric poetry, from the hymns of the Rgveda 
to the lyrical poems of Kalidasa and Amaru. 

The Theragatha and Therlgatha are two collections the 

5 


m ) According t° E. Hardy, ZDMG 53, 1899, 25 ft, the Petavatthu and the Virnana 
vatthu borrowed material which was useful for their purposes, from other works of th, 

Khuddakanikaya, such as the Jatakas. See also E. Hardy in the preface to the edition of th, 

commentary on the Vimanavatthu. London PTS 1901 « vi at « , 

,, , ,, , } iyui > P* X1 * Nevertheless it is equalh 

possible that the contrary was the case, and that th« Th f « ho u i i , „ 1 

x> , . _ , 9 ana CJaat tlie J^caka-book borrowed from tin 

froi/the ^ H “ ' % ^ ^ - N °‘ 243 > direct B quote, 

... 0) n Ed ' ted T , by , H ’ 0ld ° nber 9 and E ' -Pisckel, London PTS 1883 ; translated by Mrs 
mys Damds, Psalms of the Early Buddhists, I, P sa i ras 0 f tw gister „ 7 

Brethren, London PTS 1909, 1913 ; into German bv K Y ’ ’ ‘ f th 

.“?LT S 1#1 °' 586 **■>• 

8 ) Tne Theras and Theris are the male and female “elders,” primarily the first ant 
most prominent male and female disciples of Buddha himself, and then those members o 
the order who were venerable by reason of their age and still morehvihl - 7 
spiritual qualities. Though Thera, fem. theri, Sanskrit sthavira, means “old '7^2 

zTzzi::: i those *r m whioh inspire — — > .25 

There was neither an honorary ofice nor privileges or duties of any kind in connection 
with this honorary title. Of. T. W. Rhys Davids, EBE, Vol. 5, ». 2 52 f. connection 


arse, in reality be the work of only one poet, and, eonv 
some stanzas ascribed to one and the same poet, n 
ve been composed by various authors ; there may ak 
few songs among the ‘‘ Songs of the Lady Elders,” 
sed by monks, and possibly a few songs among the “ S 
the Elders,” composed by nuns 2) but in no case 
ese poems be the product of one brain. If the i 


mm 


L ) When, among the verses ascribed to Ananda (Therag*. 1018*1050) we also find 
verses referring to Ananda, and among others, verses in praise of Ananda, or when, in the 
verses ascribed to Moggallana (1146“ 1208) the legends of Moggall ana related in Majj hi* 
manikSya 50 are also interwoven, and so on, we see that the monks, who ascribed these 
verses to certain Theras amd.Therls, knew just as little of the real composers of the songs 
as the compilers of the Anukramajais knew of the composers of the Rgveda hymns (c/. 
above, Vol. I, p. 57 f.). 

2 ) The redaction is by no means careful or skilful. We often find verses separated 
which clearly ought to come together in one poem, and rice versa, we find verses, which 
ought not to be together, combined to form a poem. We also frequently find the same 
verses again literally in different places. Some poems have been dismembered, and on 
purely external evidence some verses have been included in the Theragatha and others in 
the TherigStha, 
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1 ) In the Preface to his translation, p* vii. And the remarks of E. 0. Franlcd 
in WZKM 24, 1910, p. 15 f M only prove that certain sets of verses are unified poems, but 
not that the whole is the work of one single author. 

2 ) Psalms of the Sisters, p. xxiii 

*) Oldenberg , Literatur des alten Indien, p. 101 note, may be right when he explains 
the prevalence of the descriptions of nature in the “Songs of the Elders ” by the fact that 
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Songs of the Elders abound in attacks on the woman, the 
temptress — this snare, this bond — who never ceases to threaten 
to divert the monk from his holy living.- 0 However 
numerous may he the women who come, boasts one monk, they 
shall not seduce me (Therag. 1211). Woman is the cause of 
all suffering, only he who steadfastly keeps away from her, 
can become a true hero (Therag. 738 ff.). A monk describes 
in a most gruesome manner, bow he was led to the truth hv 
the sight of the decaying corpse of a woman (Therag. 315 ff., 
393 ff.). In contrast to these ugly pictures there are many 
more beautiful ones. We hear of a monk whose own mother 
led him to the truth, for which he thanks her in beautiful 
words. 0 In another song a monk consoles his mother by 
telling her that, after all, he has not died (Therag. 44). 
Another one relates how he eked out a miserable existence 
by picking up dead flowers, how he came to the Buddha and 
found liberation (Therag. 620 ff.). Yet another, according to 
tradition the son of a king’s chaplain, tells how, proud of his 
noble birth, his wealth and his beauty, he lived a life of 
infatuation, until he saw the Buddha, and was converted 
(Therag. 423 ff.). A king, who has become a monk, compares 
his present life as a beggar with his erstwhile splendid court 
life (Therag. 842 ff.). Yet, in the Songs of the Elders, 
references to external experiences are comparatively rare. As 
a rule they only describe the inner life of the monks, mostly 
in short poems of a few verses each. However, in the verses 
I ascribed to the Thera Talaputa, s) we have also a long and 
I splendid poem, the soliloquy of a monk striving after holiness. 
\ Some of the Songs of the Elders deal neither with 


‘) Gf. Therag. 267 279 ff., 453 ff.,. 459 ff., 1150 ff. 

a ) Therig* 204*212, where the Thera by his mother to become a 

monk, and Therag. 335-339, where v a ddha thanks his mother, obviously belong to one 
poem. Cf. above, p. 101 note 2. 

3 ) Therag. 1091-1145, s. Oldenberg, Literatur des alten Indien, p. 101 f., and Mrs. 
Rhys Davids, Psalms of the Brethren, p. 369 ff. 


' j Of. Mi'S. Rhys Davids, Psalms of the Brethren, p. xxxi If. 
») Therig. 133-138, 51-53, 127-133, 312-337. 

3 ) Therfir. 122-126,25.72-76, 145-150, 
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Neither is there any lack of tragedies. While Kisa-GotamI 11 
lies in the street, under labour pains, her husband dies in the 
jungle ; she gives birth to a child, but wandering on she loses 
both her new-born babe and her elder child ; at last she 
reaches her home, only to find her mother, father and brother 
dead, burning on one pyre : however, she now takes to the 
noble, eight-fold path, which leads her to “ immortality, ’’ to 
the realisation of Nirvana . 21 After the tragedy we have a 
comedy : The woman, who rejoices at being, by her conversion, 
released from the threshing of rice and from an unloved 
husband, expresses the incident humorously by saying that she 
is now rid of “three crooked things,” mortar and pestle and 
her hunchbacked husband . 31 


'Ike great importance of these pictures of life for our 
knowledge of the social conditions, especially of the social 
position of woman in ancient India, is self-evident. It need 
hardly be mentioned how largely, too, such pictures contribute 
to the animation of these poems, which always move in the 
same circles of ideas, namely the glorification of the Arhat 
ideal, though regarded from various points of view, thus 
giving the non-Buddhist reader the impression of a certain 
monotony . 11 Sure enough, in the “ Songs of the Elders,” 
the charming descriptions of nature are largely instru- 
mental in making many of these religious poems real gems of 
Indian lyric poetry. The love of nature which we have 
already met with in the Bamayana as a prominent feature of 



1 ) Mrs. Rhys Davids (Psalms of the Sisters, p. 109) thinks that Kisa-Grotami is 

here, not relating her own fate, but; alluding to that of Patae*Xra, as told in the legend of 
the commentary to Therig. 112 ff. ■ 

2 ) Therig. 151-156, 16 f., 69, 102 ff., 338-365, 213-223. 

3 ) Therig. 11, perhaps a counterpart of Therag. 43, where a monk rejoices that 
he is freed from “ three crooked things ” (sickle, plough and spade). 

4 ) Mrs. Rhys Davids (Psalms of the Brethren, p, 1) contests the very suggestion of 
monotony, because, as she has pointed out (Psalms of the Sisters, p. XXXYII f., Psalms 
of the Brethren, pp. XL II ff., 420 £b) the one Arhat ideal is treated in various 
aspects. 
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the foresfc ; and tries to tempt her to the delights of love. She rejects him ; 

“ Lo ! thou art wanting to walk where no path is ; thou 
seekesfc to capture 

Moon from the skies for thy play ; thou would ’st jump o’er 
the ridges of Meru, 

Thou who presumest to lie in wait for a child of the 
Buddha! ”*> 

She declares that she has east all worldly desires from her like glowing 
coals, like poison. She describes the perishableness and ugliness of the 
body ; even the eye is only a loathsome ball of flesh, With these words 
she tears out her eye 1 2) and hands it to the man. The latter is contrite 
and begs for forgiveness. The nun, however, goes to Buddha, and as soon ' 
as he looks at her, her eye shines forth as before (Theiig. 866-399). 

One magnificent ballad relates how some robbers 
approach a monk, and, overwhelmed by his wonderful calm- 
ness and fearlessness, throw their weapons away, give up 
their trade, and become pious monks (Therag. 705ff.). The 
ballad of the robber Ahgalimala, which we came across in 

1 ) Translated by Mrs. Rhys Davids , Psalms of the Sisters, p. 152. 

2 ) When in the Christian legends St. Lucia and St. Bridget pluck out both their 
eyes because the young men fell in love with them on account of their beauty, it may 
quite well be mere chance coincidence. One need only think of St. Matth. 18, 9, to see 
that Buddhist influence can scarcely be assumed, as is the view of E. Muller (AR. Ill, 
1900, p. 233). Cf. C. H. Tawney , Kathasaritsagara Trans)., I, p. 248 note ; R. Garbe, 
Indien und das Christenfcuni, p. 116 ; E. W. Burlingame, Buddhist Parables, Kew Haven 
1922, p. 325 ff.; and H , Gunter , Buddha in der abendlandischen Legeude? Leipzig 1922, p. 
220 f. 
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another. Nevertheless, it is possible that some of the songs 
were already composed by the very first disciples of Buddha. 
Thus the line which so frequently recurs in the “ Songs of 
the Elders ” : 

“ I find no delight in dying, I find no delight in life : 

The hour of death do I await, with mind alert and discerning/’ 1 > 

might very well have been uttered by one of the first disciples. 
It is possible that Mahapajapatl, Gotama’s foster-mother, 
really sang the hymn in praise of Buddha (Therig. 157-162) 
as is ascribed to her. Similarly, the verses (Therig. 981- 
994) in which the ideal of a monk’s life is so minutely 
described, might indeed have been composed by Sariputta. 
The beautiful words : 

“ Press on with earnestness and win the goal ! 

This is the commandment that I give to you. 

Lo ! now my going-out complete will be. 

From all am I released and utterly.” 

could in reality have come down as the legacy of Sariputta, 
his last exhortation to the disciples. And the celebrated lines, 
which recur in several parts of the Pali Canon, and are 
ascribed to the great Moggallana in this collection : 

ie 0 transient are our life's experiences ! 

Their nature ’tis to rise and pass away. 

They happen in our ken, they cease to be. 

0 well for us when they are sunk to rest ! s ) 


\) Thera g. 196, 607, cf, 20, 3002, 

*) Therag. 1017, translation by Mrs. Rhys Davids, Psalms of the Brethren, p. 349. 
The verse is ascribed to Revata, the brother of Sariputta, in 658. Perhaps the verse is only 
an enlargement on the last words of the Buddha (Maha-Parinibbana-Sutta, IHghanikaya 
XYI, 6, 7 : appamadena sampadetha). 

a ) Therag. 1159, translation by Mrs. Rhys Davids , Psalms of the Brethren, p, 385. 
The verse is here said to have been spoken concerning the passing awny of Saripufcfca. 
In Maha-Parmibbaiia-Batta, Digby 10, god 8akka recite verse on the passing 


less existences which he experienced as man, animal or god, 
before he was re-born for the last time as the son of the Sakya 
prince. Now, a “ Jataka ” is a story in which the Bodhisatta 
plays a part in one of his former existences, whether as the 
hero of the story or as a secondary character or as a spectator 
only. Hence every Jataka begins with the words : “At 
such and such a time ( e.g . at the time when Brahmadatta was 
reigning in Benares) the Bodhisatta was re -born in the womb 
of such and such a being {e.g. of the queen or of a female 
elephant)” ; then follows the story. In this way it was 

away of the Buddha; so also Sarny attanikaya I, p. 158 : but Buddha himself speaks the 
verse in Samynttanikaya II, p. 193. The vers® occurs again in Samy. I, pp, 6 and 200, 
and Jataka, Yoi. I, p. 392. K. E. Neumann (Lieder der Monche und Nonnen, p. 243) 
says : <£ This famous saying is so popular that it was recited to me in pure PSli by a 
servant in Colombo, and, what is still more significant in this case, was excellently inter- 
preted by him in a popular way,” 

i) This is the usual and probably correct explanation of the word Jataka,” which 
is derived from jata, “ birth,” H. Kern, Der Buddhismus, I, 328, translates Jataka by 
“little story.” Speyer , Jatakamala, p. xxii, agrees with him. But see Oldenberg , 
DLZ, 1896, c. 261. 

s ) Others explain Bodhisatta by One whose essence (sattva) is perfect knowledge,” 
Of. La ValUe Pomsin in EEE, II, p. 739. 

15 
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possible to change into a Jataka any story which was told 
among the people or which was known from secular literature. 
One had only to make a Bodhisatta out of some human, animal 
or divine being which occurred in the story, and any story, 
however worldly and however far removed from the sphere 
of Buddhist thought, could become a “Buddhist 55 story. Now 
the Buddhist monks would not have been true Indians, if they 
had not taken into account the need, so deeply rooted in the 
soul of the Indian people, of hearing and relating stories, 
and if they had not utilised this need to gain followers for 
their religion. In fact, not only the Buddhist monks, but 
the preachers of all sects in India, have always done what the 
Christian monks of the West did centuries later. Gregory the 
Great had already recommended to these last-named the use 
of “ example,” of the narrative serving as argument, “ quia 
nonnunquam mentes audientium plus exempla fidelium quam 
docentium verba convertunt.” 1} The monks in India like- 
wise maintained this principle. Just like the Christian 
preachers later, the Buddhist monks utilised for their pur- 
poses all kinds of stories, fairy-tales, fables, anecdotes, etc. 
Therefore a good idea of the Jataka collection is given by 
books like the “ Gesta Romanorum ” or WesselsJci’s “ Monchs- 


latein,” in which the stories, culled from the sermons of the 
clergy of various centuries, are collected, with their varied 
contents, mixture of sacred legends and often very 

worldly stories. The more rigorous Buddhist Theras of the 
olden days do not seem to have been greatly in favour of this 
story-telling, for several passages of the canon 2) speak dis- 
approvingly of the loud conversations of the monks, who 
tell one another stories of kings, robbers, ministers, arms, 
wars, women, gods and spirits, sea-faring adventures, 
etc. However, in one of the earlier Buddhist Sanskrit 


’) Alb. Wesselski, MSnohslatein, Lsipaig 1909, p. ix. 

*) Vinayapifcaka, MabSvagga V, 6, 3 ; DTghanikaya I, 17, IX, 3; XXV, 2; 



[«| 1^1 H^l 


owing pares : (1) An 1 
t, i.e. “ story of the 
casion the Buddha hims 


*) Saddharmapundarika II, 44 (SBE., Yol. 21, p. 45). 

4 ) See above, p. 33, cf, Jatakas Nos, 371 and 428. In the same way the fable quoted 
above, on p. 32, is not a Jataka, whilst in Jataka No. 37 the Bodkisatta is the partridge 
in the same story. Of. Rhys Davids, Buddhist India, p. 195, ID. W. Burlingame ^ JAOS, 
Yol, 38, Part 4, gives a list of ten Jatakas which are taken from the canon, Ehys Davids , 
JRAS 1919, p. 231, adds another three to the list. See also Burlingame , Buddhist 
Parables, p„ 59 ff. 

3 ) Thus the Kutadanta-Sutta and the Mahasudassana-Sutta in the DlghanikSya 
and the Makhadeva-Sutta in the MajjhimanikSya are Jatakas. 

*) Majjhimanikaya, Sutta 81, is a Jataka which does not occur in the JStaka 
book. In the Milindapanha two or three Jatakas are mentioned, which cannot be traced 
he collection ; in the Dliammapada commentary, too, as well as in the Buddhist Sanskrit 
;g, there are some Jatakas which are absent in the collection. See also L. Feer } vJA 
1874,417 ff, | Yl, 1875, 244 ff. It is probable, though not yet proved, “ that a 
ikas, as contained in the Pali Canon was not the exclusive possession of this 
chool, but belonged to ancient Buddhism in general >} ( Oldenbergr , NGG-VT 











the Jataka in question ; (2) a prose narrative, Atltavatthu 
i.e. “ story of the past,” in which a story of one of the former 
births of the Buddha, in other words a Bodhisatta story, it 
told ; (3) the Gathas, i.e. stanzas, which, as a rule, form pari 
of the “ story of the past,” but which are very often, too, i 
part of the “ story of the present time ” ; 1] (4) short com- 

mentary (Veyyakarana) in which the Gathas are explained 
word for word ; and (5) the “connexion” (Samodhana) 2) in 
which, finally (again by Buddha himself) the personages oi 
the “ story of the present ” are identified with those of the 

w X 

“story of the past,” This huge narrative work in the form of 
a commentary, the Jatakatthavannana, or “elucidation of the 
meaning of the Jatakas,” 8) is the work of an unknown 


1 ) The commentary generally calls these verses Abhisambuddka-Gathas, i.e. 
“ verses spoken by the Buddha after his enlightenment.” Of. 8'enart , JA 1901, ser. 9, t 
XVII, p. 385 ff. 

2 ) As a rale the Samodhana is in prose, bub verses occur here and there. 

a ) Standard edition by V. Fausbdll, Vols. I-VII (Vol. VII: Index by D. Andersen) 
London 18774897. A new edition, in Siamese characters, has been issued by their Majes 
ties Queen Aunt and Queen Suddhasinninath of Siam in 1925 (10 vols.). Translations 
Buddhist Birth Stories, or Jataka Tales, translated by T. W, Rhys Davids, London, 188( 
(contains Nos. 1-40). The Jataka or stories of the Buddha’s Former Births, translated 
from the Pali by various Hands under the Editorship of E. B. Cowell , Vols. I -VI, Cam- 
bridge 1895-1907 (the translators are R. Chalmers , W, H. D, Rouse, H, T. Francis , R, 
A. Neil and Cowell himself) 'it Vol. VII contains the Index. A considerable number of 
J&takas have been translated by R. Morris in Folk-Lore Journal II- JV and Paul Steinthal 
Zeitscbrift fur vergleicbende Litteraturgeschichte, N. F, VI, 1893, pp. 106 ff., VII, 1894, 
pp, 296 ff,, X, 1896, pp, 75 ff,, XI, 1897, pp, 313 ff. and Studien znr vergleicbenden. Littera- 
turgescbicbte I, 1901, pp. 475 ff., II, 1902, pp. 265 ff. ; A. Griinwedel, Buddhiitiscbe Studien 
I, Berlin 1897 gives 55 Jatakas partly in extract, and partly in translation. Selections 
have been translated by Else L&ders, Buddbistische MIrchen, mit einer Einleitung von H. 
Luders, Jena 1921, A complete German translation by Julius Dutoit was published In 
Leipzig in 1908 ff. Literature .on Jatakas i Leon Feer } JA 1875, s. 7, t. V. pp. 357 ff., t, 
VI, pp. 243 ff. ; 1895, s. 9, t. V, pp. 31 ff., 489 ff. ; 1897, S. 9, t. IX, pp. 288 ff. j S. 

Oldenburg JRAS 1893, pp. 301 ff. j R. O. Franhe , Beitr. 22, 1897 pp. 289 ff., WZKM 20, 
1906, pp. 317 ff. ; T. W. Rhys Davids, B add hist India, pp. 189 ff. ; Album Kern, Leide 1903, 
pp. 13 ff.; Oldenberg, Literatur des alfcen jndien, pp. IQB ff ; NGGW 1912, pp. 183 ff. $214 
ff, • 1918, pp. 429 ff. ; 1919, pp. 61 ff., and Zur Geschicbte der altindisChen Prose (AGGW 
1917, pp. 79 ff.) ; S. L4v% Les Jatakas (Conferences du Mnsee Guimet XIX, 1906) : W, 
Geiger, Pftli Literatur und Spraobe, pp. 20 f, j Winternitz in IRE, Vol. VII, pp. 491 ff. 
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dhavamsa (JPTS 1886, p. 59), Buddhaghosa (5th century 
A, D.) is said to be the author of Jatakatthava^nana. T. W. Rhys Davids, in Buddhist 
Birth Stories, p. Ixiii ft, had already, on good grounds, questioned the authorship of 
Buddhaghosa. E. W. Burlingame (Buddhist Legends, HOS, Vol. 28, pp, 49, 59£.) acids 
that both the language and the style of the Jat&ka commentary differ from those of the 
authentic works of Buddhaghosa, See below. 

a ) Burlingame (JAOS 38, 1918, pp, 267 t) declares this tradition to be unreliable, 
as it has been shown that Pali sources were used for the commentary. But it is difficult 
to understand how and why so definite a statement could have been made without any 
historical background. It is quite feasible, in fact perfectly natural that, when translating 
into Pali, the compilers should have accepted both eandnioal and noncanonical PSli texts in 
their original Pali form, without going to the trouble of translating the texts from the 


3 ) Of. Rhys Davids , Buddhist Birth Stories, p. Ixxvii. It was hitherto thought 
that this la taka, which consists entirely of verses, had been preserved in manuscripts, 
Friedrich Weller , however (ZII 4 , 1926, pp. 46 ffi), examined three manuscripts of JStaka 
verses, and cam© to the conclusion that these manuscripts only con tain extract* from the 
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Jataka commentary, bufc nofc the ancient verse JStaka which belongs to the canon. This 
serves to confirm the hypothesis put forward by J. Eertel (ZDMG 64, 1S10, 58 ? WZKM 
24, 1910, 23), Weller (he.; p. 54) raises the question as to whether a verse Jataka ever 
existed at all. In the commentary itself, however, a distinction is often made between 
Pali and A$thakath&, and in this case ** Pali ” cannot refer to anything but the verse 
Jataka. Moreover, the fact that the principle of division of the Jataka book in 22 sections 
(Ekauipata etc.) is based upon the verse Jataka, and no longer agrees with the number 
of verses in the Jataka commentary (ses below)* is further proof of the existence of the 
canonical verse Jataka, Senart (JA 1901, s. 9, t, XYII, pp. 3S5 ff., cf. Oldenberg NGGW 
1911, p. 447f.) adduces still further arguments in favour of the vers© Jataka, argument® 
which have not been confuted by Weller, 

*) Of; above Yol. I,p» 101 and Oldenberg, The Prose-and-Verse Type of Narrative 
and the Jatakas (translated from NGQW 1911), in JPTS 1910-1912, pp. 19 F. W. 
Thomas ( JRAS 1903, pp. *02 1) says *■ The conjunction of a text in itself brief and 
obscure with an indispensable commentary is, one might say, the prevailing one in all 
periods of Indian literature down to the present...... The figure of the poet who recites his 

verse in the middle of a prose narrative is still familiar in all parts of India, and mav 

’ to the earliest age.” . 
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i ) In the original verse- Jataka the number o£ verses must have tallied exactly 

with the title of the section (Eka-Nipata, Dnka-Nipata etc.) otherwise the Pakipnaka- 

Nipata, <s Section of mixed (number of verses)” would not have been inserted after 

Section XIII, neither would the Maha-Nipata, “Great Section/' which contains only 10 

stories, each consisting of a very large number of Gathas, have been placed at the end, 
as Section XXII. 

*) Luders (NGGW 1897, pp. 40 £f.) has shown that the author of the prose of the 

ha -Jataka fNo. 461') did not understand the meaning* of the Gathas. and in 
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in the distinction between “ stories of the present ” and 
" stories of the past,” for both are the work of one and the 
same commentator . 15 Very frequently, however, this 
commentator made use of good and old materials. It is for 
this reason that, especially in the prose of the shorter fables 
and fairy tales, we find very many stories excellently told, 
whilst in other Jatakas, especially in those which do not require 
prose, the prose narrative is extremely inferior and dull and 
frequently not at all in harmony with the Gathas. It is not 
feasible to think that the same commentator on one occasion 
told his stories skilfully and humorously, and on another 
occasion in a dull and spiritless manner, but we must assume 
that, when he told them well, he used good old models or 
traditions. Therefore, in the prose, too, much that is old may 
have been preserved. 

That this is actually the case, and that some of the 
Jatakas, even as regards the contents of the prose, belonged 
to Buddhist tradition in the second or third century B.C., 
is proved by the reliefs on the stone walls around the Stupas 
of Bharhut and Sanchi ; 2) these reliefs are extremely 


between the prose and the verse. Such contradictions, however, assail n* at every turn. 
In No. 128 the prose has a fable about a jackal, whilst both in the verse and the title, the 

The fact that Jataka No. 253 occurs in the Vinayapitaka with the same 
Gathas, but different prose, is additional proof that, generally speaking, the prose of 
the Jatakas cannot claim to be authentic. 

In his edition, FamUll differentiates the Paccuppannavatthus from the Atfta- 
vatthus by printing the former in smaller type. But this distinction cannot by any means 
be maintained throughout. It is often clear that both were written or compiled at the 
same time. It is possible that the word-for-word explanation of the Gathas was the work 
of a still later commentator. Of. ft. O. Frarike in Bezz. Beitr. 22, 1897, 289 ff. * Senart, JA. 
1901 , s. 9, t. XVII,' p. 406. It is perfectly natural that the Stories of the present ” tell 
chiefly of Kosala and sometimes of Magadha, i.e., those districts where Buddha taught j on 
the otliei hand, when the scene of most of the A tl ta vat thus is laid in Benares, it is merely 
the result of a stereotyped convention. (It is only rarely that Taxila is the scene of the 
storyr very occasionally the scene is laid in other cities of India, and once in Ceylon.) 
There is no justification for FausloWs statement (Jataka Ed., Vol. VII, p. viii) that the 
Atitavatchus are necessarily earlier on this account. 

2 ) See above, p. 16, note 3, and see also S. Oldenburg, JAOS 18, 1897, pp. 183 ff j 
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important from the point of view of the history of the Jatakas. 
These precious Buddhist monuments depict scenes from the 
Jatakas, including scenes which occur only in the prose, in 
fact in Bharhut the titles of the Jatakas are written above 
the reliefs. 1} These reliefs prove, then, that a number of 
narratives, which are also to be found in the Jataka book, were 
in the 2nd (perhaps even in the 3rd) century B.C. technically 
called “ Jataka,” and were regarded as Bodhisatta stories. 
They prove that even at that early time many worldly 
narratives, which were found already current by the Buddhist 
monks, were “ Buddhistised,” that accordingly they must have 
been known in India long before, and possibly belonged to 
the pre-Buddhist period. 

If, therefore, a few prominent scholars 2) have assumed 
that the Jatakas offer us a picture of the narrative literature 
and the conditions of civilisation at the time of Buddha or a 
still earlier time, it is true only in a very limited sense. Some 
of the poems and a few of the prose narratives may perhaps 
reach back to such great antiquity. Some of the sayings, 
and legends may indeed belong to the pre-Buddhist ascetic 
poetry. For the great mass of the verses, however, no greater 


E. Hultesch, JRAS 1912, pp. 399 ff. ; B. M. Bosnia, Ind. Hist. Qu. II, 1926, 623 fi. and 
Calcutta Review, Dec. 1926, pp. 430 ff. 

x ) In the Jataka book, every Jataka lias a title, which is formed either after the 
hero of the narrative (usually the Bodhisatta) or another person, or from the first words of 
the first stanza. The same Jatakas, however, appear under various titles, Of* Dines 
Andersen in Vol. VII, p. xv of the Jataka edition. On the Bharhut stupa, too, the titles 
are sometimes the same as those in the Jataka book, but in other cases they differ. 
This makes it difficult to identify them. A list of the 27, or 29 JStakas of the 
Bharhut stupa which have been identified so far, is given by Rhys Davids, Buddhist India, 
p. 209, and Hultzsch, JRAS 1912, p. 406, . ■ 

2 ) Thus Gr. Biihler, on the Origin of the Indian Brahma Alphabet, 2nd Ed., 
Strassburg 1898, pp. 16 ff. ; R. hcJc , Die soziale Gliederung im nordostlichen Indies zu 
Buddhas Zeit, Kiel 1897 (English translation by S. Maitra i The Social Organisation in 
North-East India in Buddha’s Time, Calcutta 1920) ; T. W *Rhy$ Davids, Buddhist India, 
201 ff- and Mrs. Rhys Davids , Notes on Early Economic Conditions in Northern India, 
JRAS 1901, 859 ff. 




t 

antiquity than the 3rd century B.C. can conscient iously be 
urged, certainly not proved, and much of the prose assuredly 
belongs to the Christian era. We have already mentioned 
that not even all the Gathas belonged to the canonical 
Jataka. Now the last-named is not the work of a single, 
individual author, but is the product of the labours of 
compilers. 15 The compilers arranged the verses in such a 
manner as they thought proper, in order to form a narrative. 
Such procedure must have entailed many an error. 25 

Prom all this it can only be concluded that the position 
of the Jataka hook is probably no different from that of the 
Mahabharata. 35 Not only every large section and every 
single narrative, but often also every single Gatha, will have 
to be tested independently as regards its age. Some of the 


- ' *) It is quite impossible for the jataka Gathas to be, as is the opinion of Franhe 

(WZKM 20, 1906, p. 318, cf. ZDMG 63, 1909, p. 13) 41 when considered as a whole, the 
personal production of a single author,’ * who “ not only put them together, but very often 
composed them himself, adapted, altered and patched them up, and in fact endowed the 
complete work with the stamp of his own individuality.” If we change the word 
** author *’ into 44 compiler ” or 44 editor,” there is some truth in these words of Franke ; 
for the compilers of Indian literary collections have never scrupled to alter the verses of 
other poets and to add verses of their own composition to them, 

s ) Thus we may doubt whether the verses of Jat. 61-65 were really intended as 
GSthas for 5 different stories. The Gathas of No. 377 and No. 487 probably belonged to 
one story, and in the same way those of Nos. 523 and 526. Of. Liiders In Festschrift 
Windisch, pp, 228 ff, and NGGW 1897, 1. JSt. No. 203 with 5 Gathas, though it is included 
in the Section of two, is a snake incantation, in which, besides Buddha, Dhamma and 
Sahgha, the 44 seven Buddhas 41 are also worshipped, though it is absurd to imagine that 
Gotama Buddha could have been worshipped as the seventh Buddha in the Atitavatthu, 


is, at the period of one of his previous existences ! 

8 ) See above, Vol. I, p. 469. Even the manifold connections between the Jatakas 
and the Epics (cf. Vol. I, pp, 400 note 4, 401, 410 note 3, 415 note 1, 471 f., 473 note 1, and 
608 f.) are of no use in determining the date, as; the period of the epics is far too uncertain, 
Unfortunately, the fact that numerous Jatakas are mentioned and quoted in Book IV of 
the Milindapafiha, and that in Book V of the same work, Jataka reciters are mentioned 
side by side with the Dfgha and Majjhima reciters, does not help us. For these books 
belong to the later parts of the Milindapafiha, which are missing in the Chinese transla- 
tion, and are of uncertain date; The fact in Milindapafiha IV even fairy-tale verses 
which contain nothing Buddhistic, are quoted as “ words of the Buddha/ 4 only proves that 
a few centuries after Christ, these verses were canonical, and every word of the canon was 
regarded as a word of Buddha. The fact that, even in these late books of the Milinda- 


paftha, deviations from the Jataka book occur in the quoted Jatakas, shows tho uncertainty 
of the transmission. The circumstance that a few Jafcaka verses occur in Patanjali's 
Mahabba?ya, and that the language of the latter shows points of contact with the language 
of the JstakaTflf. Kielhorn JR AS 1898, 17 ff. and R. G. BhandarJcar in 00 IX, London 
1892, I, 421 ff.), would indicate that some of the JStakas originated in the 2nd century 

B • I: ' 

• f • "f ■■ ; . ■ ■ _ ■ ■■ • ■ ' ■ . . , . ' 

x ) instance , if Liiders (Festschrift Windisch, pp. 228 ff.) has proved that some 
of the Gatf .ag of Jatakas Nos. 377 and 487, having reference to gvetaketu, who is familiar 
to us from the Upani§ads, date back to the Vedic period, then the statement is only true 
of these particular GrSfchas, and we are not warranted to make the generalisation that the 
Gratha poetry of the Jatakas forms (t the connecting-link between the Yedic Akhyana and 
the epic poetry.” 

a ) Qldenberg, in his researches as to the style of the Jatakas (NGGW 19X8, 429 ff.j 
1919, 61 ff.) comes to the conclusion that the Jataka Gathas represent a more ancient type 
of poetry than the epic. He is compelled to admit, however, that it is not possible to 
decide for certain whether that type which is more primitive as regards development is, 
.at. the same time, also the earlier as regards actual chronology. 
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vaijnana used gooa oia iraumons xor 
2. Ballads, (a) in dialogue form, 25 (h) 
conversational verses and narrative stanzas 
we find in the J atakaftha vannan a, is, as a i 


mentator, and, as a matter of fact, is not infrequently m 
actual contradiction to the verses. 3. Longer narratives, 
beginning in prose and continued in verse, or in which prose 
narration alternates with narrative and conversational verses. 
Here prose is indispensable, but the prose of the Jatakatthavan- 
nana is not a faithful copy of the original prose, but greatly 
enlarged on and disfigured by commentatorial additions.** 
4. Collections of sayings on any subject, and 5. Regular 


*) There are 54 7 numbers in the Jataka book. But as, in some of these numbers, 
several narratives are included, while others only contain references to later J&fcakas, and 
as sometimes the same narratives recur in different versions, the figure 547 does not agree 
exactly with the actual number of J a takas. The Culla-Niddesa (p. SO) speaks of 500 
JSfcakas. Fa-hien, too (Becord of the Buddhist Kingdoms, transl. by J. Lcgge, Oxford, 
1886, p, 106), speaks of pictures illustrating “ 500 Jbtakas n wh ich he had seen ..-Ceylon. 
an B. B. Barua, Ind. Hist. Qu. II, 1926, pp, 623 ff. 

a ) Dramatic as many of these ballads are — L. Feer (JA 1895, s. 9, t. V, yp. 47' ft), 
for instance, calls the Chaddanta- Jataka (No. 514) u un veritable drame,” an the same 
could be said of many other Jatakas — we can scarcely look upon them as ** dramas ” in 
the true' sense of the word. What has been said above, p. 59 ff, regarding i*ie ballads 
of the Sainj uttanikaya may be applied to these ballads also. 

8 ) It is impossible to deny, as A. B, KeitU does (JEAS 1911, 979 S, j 1912, 485 If.) 
that the Jatakas belong to the type - of composition which consists of prose and verse ; 
neither can we agree with Qldenberg ( N0BW 1911, p. 444-JPTS 1910-1912, p. 22, but see 
note 3) in speaking of the prose-and -verse type as 4 ■ almost the only prevailing one ” in .the 
Jatakas, even if we emphasize the “ almost/* Nor can we say with Oharpcntkr . (55DMG 
66, 1912, pp. 41 f.) that. “ in general ^ the Jltaka prose rests on ancient tradition, but only 
that this is sometimes the case. Gkarpentier (WZKM 27,1913, pp. 92 i) repeats his 
opinion, though without putting forward any new grounds, 
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numerous allusions in the Jataka book, of one 
11 as later ones, seems to me to confirm that the sir 
^pendent texts long before they were combined to fc 


is often made in earlier short 


among the Suahelis in Africa, s. R. Kohler, 
515, and Franhe, WZKM., 7, 1893, 216 f. 
TantrakhySyika, too, has a parallel in N 
this on the Bharhut Stupa (Cunningham, ?1 
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i) Jsfc, No. 294. In No. 295 it is, conversely, the crow which fiatte 
thereby obtaining a morsel of ox carrion. In La Fontaine , Fables, I, 2, the 
the raven ? s beautiful voice, and thus obtains the cheese. 

s ) Jflfc, No. 30, variant No. 286; Benfey, Pantsehatantra I, 228 f, I 


Fables, X, 4. A gypsy version ZD MG, 42, 122 f. 

*) J&t. No. 198 (cf. No. 145) ; recurs in “Arabian Nights,” “ Gesta Komanorum.” 
“ Sindbad,” and in Ghaucer (Wife of Bath I, 231). Cf. JRAS., 1890, p, 504, 

5 ) Jat. No. 32. The fable seems to have migrated very early vid Persia to Greece, 
where Herodotus (YI, 130) wove it into the history of Hippokleides, The hypothesis of 
C. H. Tcnuney (Journal of Philology XII, 1883, p. 121) that the story was brought to India 
by the Greeks when they ruled in Bactria, seems to me improbable, because it is more 
feasible for a fable to be transferred to human conditions, than for a fable to be made 
out of an anecdote. Moreover, the peacock, which, when it dances, bares its hind. quar- 
ters, is proverbially known in India as the type of shamelessness. Of. BohtUngh , Indische 
Sprftche No. 5233’; Benfey % Pantsehatantra, I, 280 ; J. G, V. Hahn, Sagwissenschaftliche 
Studien, Jena 1876, p. 69. S. J. Warren, in “Hermes,” Yol. 29, 1894, pp. 476 f. says : 
« The details of the story as told by Herodotus are so exceptional, they are so reminiscent; 
of an Indian svayamvara, where the maiden or the father selects a husband from among 
the assembled suitors, that one would assume Oriental origin, were it not for the fact 

that Herodotus narrated it all with such convincing certainty as if it had actually taken 
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home, where the pious man first attends to toe animals as being the 
weaker, and only then attends to the prince. The latter is enraged at 
this. All the three animals promise the ascetic, to prove their gratitude 
to him ; so also does the prince, while, internally', he, vows vengeance on 
hint, 'After some time the ascetic wishes to put the rescued ones to a 


*) No. 241, Translated and discussed by A. Qriinwedel , Buddhistische Kunst in 
Indien, 2nd Ed., Berlin, 1900, pp, 53 if, ^;=i 



i: S *),No. -438. Of.- ' 33. Windisch.' ia -pp. 64 : . $$zia,U 

G-liederung, etc., p, 193 (Social Organisation in North-East India, p, $01 f»). / , , 'j * 

3 ) See also Nos. 482 and 516. Of. Benfey * Panfcsehatanfcra I ? 193 fi. (where alsj 
the., versions of BasavahinJ, Chap. 3, and the Tibetan Karmasataka are translated), .> 286, 














*) Jat. No. 193. Of. Benfey, Pan 
in ZVV, XIII, 1903, who traces the 
Chavannes, Cinq; Cents Contes, No. 12. 
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the literature of the world, see also Hertel , Das Pancatantra, pp. 284 f. ; J. J. M 
Weib im altindischen Epos, 376, Zachariae also refers me to Kuhn, Burlaam uud 

c 


) JSt. No. 186. Of. Grimm , Kinder-und Hausmlrchen 
) M. Gastev , JRAS., 1897, pp. 379 f. and Alfred Fori 
ledeutung fiir die vergleichende Marchenforschtmg, B»*fiin 1911, pp. 8 f. ; compare 
it Uhland*s well-known ballad “Das Gluck von Edenhall.” 

) Valahassa-Jataka, No. 196. The shipwrecked men are rescued by a winged 
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is reoorn as me son 01 a norse-neaueu man-eating xaj 
woman.' Jataka No. 543, which betrays itself as having 
originally an independent work by its being divided ii 
sections (Khandas), is a long composition, of a mixtu: 
prose and verse, dealing with the world of the Nagas 
Grarudas, a strange mixture of popular fairy tale motifs 
Buddhist dogmatics. The Yidhurapandita- Jataka, 2) 
hero of which is the wise Vidhura, the minister of the I 
king, is a real epic in 6 sections (Khandas) This Vidl 
Who recurs several times in the Jataka book, is none c 
than Yidura. known to us from the Mahabharata, the ] 
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them in Buddhist painting and sculpture, see Griinwedel, Buddhist, Kunst in Indien, 
pp. 44 £f. 

■ s ) JSfcaka No. 545. Englishtranslationby Cowell and Bouse, Yol. YT, pp. 126-156, 
R. F. St. Andrew St. John, JB, AS. ,1896, 441-475, has translated the JStaka according to a 
slightly diverging Burman version. It is also to be found in the Chinese Tripifcaka, s. 
ijhavannes, Cinq Cents Contes, III, p. 100, 

3 ) Cf. above, Yol. I, pp. 323, 406, 408, 425, 472. We meet with Yidhura also in 
TherasrStha 1188 and, Maiihi 
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Only it seems certain to me that it could not have originated 

This anecdote belongs to a class of narratives, which are 
just as popular in the narrative literature of all peoples, as 
those of foolish tricks, namely the narratives of ultra 
cleverness or skill, which finds expression in clever answers, 
especially answers to riddles, or in the skilful accomplishment 
of difficult tasks, or in wise judgments or in the accomplish- 
ment of wonderf il works of art. We find numerous narra- 
tives of this kind in the Jataka book, and many of them belong 
to universal literature. One of these, for instance, is the story 
of the wise judge, who gives all kinds of “Solomon-like” judg- 
ments, whereby he rescues a poor fellow — who unintentionally 
lames a horse, and causes a pregnant woman to have an abor- 
tion, and so on— and at the same time answers several riddles 
put by animals and men / 1 An artist, who can turn his hand 

, is the hero of the charming Kusaiata 


Kusa, the son of Kins: Okkaka, is as xmlv as he is clever 


66, AS 


*» 


he wishes to marry, he makes a most beautiful image of a woman in gold, 
and declares that he will only marry a girl who is as beautiful as the golden 
image. The image is taken from town to town, and at last PabbSvatl, 
the daughter of the Madda king is discovered, who is as beautiful as ’ thi 
image. She is given in marriage to Kusa. Owing to the prince’s ugli 
ness, however, the queen-mother makes the condition that the married 
couple shall, till the conception, meet only at night. However, they can- 
not overcome the desire to see each other, and by various means 


: l ) Jat, No, 67. Of. Herodotus, 111 , 119 , Sophocles, Antigone, 909 to 912. 

in "Hermes, Yol. 28, 1893, 465 ft., believes that the anecdote is of Indian origin ; Th. 
Noeldehe, in the same journal, Yol. 29 , 1894 , 155 f., is in favour of Persian origin $ E. 0. 
Franks t Theolog, Literaturzeitung, 1914 , p. 166, is for Perso-Indian, and 0. H. Tawm f, 
Ind. Ant, X, 1881, 370 ty for Oreek Origin.-;: 


'■) Jat. No. 257, translated in German 


verse 


46 The same story is retold after the Tibetan Dsanglnn by Benfey, Pantschatantra, I, 
393 ft, and traced through universal literature down to Shakespeare’s -Merchant of 
7enioe.” Of. also Tawney in Journal of Philology, 1883, 112 ff, 
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nary cleverness and art. This is a lengthy romance in which 
numerous anecdotes, riddles and narratives are included, truly 
a popular book such as we still find in India to-day, which is 
of especial interest because it exhibits points of contact with 


i ) A Singhalese version of this hale has been translated infco English by Th, 

An Eastern Love Story, London, 187 1. ■ . \ 

Jst. No. 887. In a Chinese version of the story, the artistic smith makes such 
fine needles that they float on the water, similarly in the Sanskrit Divy&vad£na, Q& 
A. Schiefner , Indische Kunstleranekdoten, Melanges asiatiques, VII (1875), pp. 519 fl. 
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The hero of this Jataka is Mahosadha, who already as a boy, gives 
proof of great wisdom, and especially proves himself to be a clever judge* 
Thus, like King Solomon, he determines to which of two quarrelling women 
the child belongs, by allowing mother-love to decide. He draws a line on 
the ground and lays the child in the middle, ordering the one woman to 
pull the child by the hands and the other by the feet, so that it shall belong 
to the one who pulls it over the line to herself. They begin to pull and the 
child cries* Then the real mother lets go of the child, whereby the dispute 
is, of course, settled* 2 ^ Whatever riddles and puzzling tasks the king 
may wish to have solved, Mahosadha is never at a loss. By laying a pole 
in the water and seeing which is the heavier end, he determines where the 
root and where the top of the tree was, out of which the pole has been 
made. Like a modern anthropologist, by observation of the sutures, he 
I distinguishes between a male and female skulk He can also distinguish 
male from female snakes. When the king requires to have sent to him a 
white bullock with horns on its legs and a hump on its head, which raises 
. its voice after three notes, nobody except Mahosadha knows that the king 
wants a white cock. The king commands that cooked rice shall be brought 
to him under the following conditions: it must be cooked without rice, 
without water, without a pot, without a stove, without fire and without 
fire- wood, and may not be carried across the street either by a man or a 
woman. Mahosadha accomplishes this also. The king asks for a string 


H Oh Benfey, Kieine Schriften II, 192 ft. and B. Meissner, ZDMGr 48,174 ft. j V. 
fagic and E. Kuhn in.. Ryssantia. Zeitsolri I, 1892, 107 ff v , 127 Tb. Zachariae, ZW 17, 
1907, 174 fi. (of. 16, 139 j 145) ; WZKM 26, 1912, pp. 418 ff.j 30, 151 ft. ; Kieine Sohriffcen, 
Bonn and Leipzig 1920, pp. '55 M. Bloomfield , JAOS36, 1916, pp. 65 ff. 

s) This “ Solomon’s judgment” forms the nucleus of the Chinese play «■ Hoei-lan- 
ki or the chalk circle.” It inay be regarded ' as certain that this anecdote and the Judg- 
ment of Solomon in I. Kings B, 16*28, could not have originated independently of each 
other. A, Weber, Indische Sfcreifen III, p. 60, regards 1 it as out of the question tha* the 
Jews had borrowed it from the Indians, similarly Garbe, Contributions of Buddhism to 
Christianity, Chicago 1911, p. 12, note 16. On the other hand, Hugo Cressmann (Deutsche 
Rundschau, Vol. 33, 1907, pp. 212 ft.) has adduced very good reasons in favour of its Indian 
origin. Cf. also Th, Benfey , Kieine Schriften II, 170 f. ; R. K'dhler , Kleinere Schriften J, 531 
B . ; H. Gaidoz , M&usme, t. IV j R. Bngelmann in Hermes, Yol. 39, 1904, 148 f. ; T. W. Rhys 
Davids, Buddh. Birth Stories, p. xliv ft j Zachariae, Kieine Schriften, pp. 150 ft. 
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of sand for bis swing. Mahosadha declares himself prepared to produce 
this, only he requests a sample of the old string of sand, in order to make 
it of the same thickness and length. He can also discover the thoughts of 
animals, e.g, 9 of a chameleon. The wise Mahosadha, who, through his dis- 
plays of wisdom, has succeeded in becoming one of the king*s counsellors, 
also chooses for his wife a supremely clever maiden, 1 ) who understands 
all his riddles. In an extremely clever manner, she manages the ministers 
who try to set traps for her and are jealous of Mahosadha, Mahosadha 
also shows himself to be a wise political counsellor in the fight against"' 
external-enemies, and finally proves himself a splendid master-builder also, 
who builds a tunnel whose description reminds us of the most artistic 
Indian cave structures, such as those of Ajanta. 2) 

The remarkable romance, which is, indeed, an indepen- 
dent hook in itself, 3) concludes with a glorification of 
Mahosadha who, of course, is the Bodhisatta. Apart from- the 
fact that it is as the Bodhisatta that Mahosadha possesses his 
great wisdom and skilfulness, there is nothing Buddhistic in 
the whole of the long romance. 

Neither is there much that is Buddhistic to he found in 
the robber tales and other narratives of the Jataka book, in 
which robbers, vagabonds, dice players and courtesans are the 
chief characters. All these narratives are very interesting,! 

, \ . ' ....... .. ' _ •. •. ■ _ .■■■_'■ ' ■■■ i 

from the point of view of the history of civilisation. The 
Bodhisatta himself is twice a highwayman. 4 ’ One of these 
stories relates how, through a magic spell, a Brahman causes a 


*) Of. Benfey , Kleine - Schriften II, 156-223; “ Die kluge Dime, die mdischen 
M&rchen you den klugen RStsellSsern and ihre verbreitung uber Asien nnd Europa ” and 
R. Kdhler, Kleinere Schriften I, 445 if. 

s ) In any case the description presupposes that really magnificent subterranean 
buildings were familiar to the narrator. 

# ) A Tibetan version, enlarged and deteriorated, of this Jataka is given from the 
Kandjur by A. Schiefner, Indisehe ErzShlungen (Melanges Asiatiques, VII, 1876, 673 ff,). 
The Singhalese version : Ummagga Jataka (The Story of the Tunnel) translated from the 
Singhalese by J. B Yataware, London 1912, was not accessible to me. 

4 ) Jat. Nos. 279 and 318, cf. Nos. 419, 91, 193, 360. We hear of organised robber 
bands, and of entire robber villages.; ^ Social Organisation in North-East India, 

p. 274, and J. J. Meyer in the jntroduction to his German translation of Dan^in’s Das « 
kumara-Carita, Pd. 14 ft, 32 ft 



) Jit. No. 48, Cf. B. Morris in Contempt 
a! of Philology, XII, 1883, 203 ft , 
l ) JSt> No. 62, translated and discussed 
In Hertz zum 70. Gehurtstag,” Berlin H 
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all* but only moral 


full jug of this drink 


be in the Suttanipata, I, 2) also belongs to gnomic 


I, pp. 508 ft. On Chinese* Buddhist versions of 
a ana me xtama story, see Yol. 1, p. 518 

s ) Jfit. No. 495, translated by Fich, Soziale G-Iiederung, etc., pp. 14 
nisation, etc., pp. 216 who has also already referred to the Yaset#ha*Sntta of the 
anipSta, ■ ■ - 

®) In the commentary, the “ Mahamangala-Sutta” is mentioned, but not the Khndda* 
>$ha or the Sufctanip&fca, in both of appears. See above, p. 78, note I, 

p. 79. 
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®) Nos, 408, 529, 539.'. Of . ^ salla leggenda dei quafctro 

OC Xtl, Rome 1899, I, 129 and]J. Charpentier f Stndien zur indisd 
litteratur, I Paccekabuddha-Geschichfcen (Uppsala Universitets fArsskiij 
Spr&kvetenskap ocli hisfc. vet., 4) Upsala 1908 and ZDMG 66, 1912, pp, 38 fif, 
*) See above, Yol, I, pp* 414 £, 
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same way as 


Jama is a pious hermit boy, woo lives m the torest with his blind 
;s and devotes himself entirely to attending* on them. One day* 
he is fetching water for them, he is struck by a poisoned arrow which 
timed at him by King Piliyakkha of Benares, in the wantonness 


imed at him by King Piliyakkl: 


l ) See above, Vol. 1, pp. 320, 405 £?., and M. Wintermtz, Some Problems of Indian 
ature, Calcutta 

>) See above, Vol. I, pp. 399 6^73 note, 520 540. 

J ) Cunningham, Stupa of Bharhut^ PI. 26, Pijg# 

l ) Ramayana II, 63, 25 ff. Of. above, Vol. I, p. 483, and Charpentier , WZKMi 24, 
p. 397, note 2 | 27, p. 94. Olderiberg (IfGGW 1918, 456 f£.) bas compared the epic 
vith the Jataka as regards style, and has shown that, in the jstaka, the story is told 
greater simplicity and less subtlety than in the Ramayana, 
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d in the 3rd century B. O, on a relief on th© 
icenes is represented In th© Gandhara sculptures 
Sco-'bonddhiqne du Gandhara I, 279 ff. 

Vinterniiz, Some Problems of Indian Literature, 

in SEE., ToL 36, p, 310, The Terse is quoted 



















Qaster , JRA&, 1894, 335 ff. 5 J. S. 


as, in memory of this act of self-sacrifice, Sakka draws a 


a, T. W. Rhys Davids , Buddhism, 
he moo n," however, is not familiar only in ' 
n America* In India the idea is most like 
as the gatapatha-Brahma^a XI, 1, 5, 3 and 
ischafcantra I, 348 f. j A, Pfungst, Aus der in 


moon 


3che Bibliothek 


Hottentot story, the hare appears as a messenger of&the moon 
Fuchs in 


Cf. W. H. I, Beek, Beineke 
Bushman Folklore, London 


Afrika, Weimar 1870, pp, 54 fit, 

1875, pp. 9 f. 

4 ) 1st, No. 407, illustrated on the Stupa of Bharhut ( Cunningham , PI. 33, Fig. 4) 
H. Item (Gttrupujakaumudi, pp. 93 f.) compares the old Cymric legend from the Mabinogi 
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lusting after the flesh of monkeys, wants to kill, on account 
of which bad deed he is attacked with severe leprosy (No, 516 ) ; 
or the legend of the elephant which directs the lost wanderer 
to the path out of the forest and presents him with its teeth, 
whereupon the man, in his avarice, also cuts out the roots of 
the elephant’s teeth, and causes it dreadful pain, but is soon 
swallowed up by the earth and descends into hell (No. 72). 1) 
Animal legends like the latter two, make it appear very pro- 
vable that the above-mentioned tales of grateful animals and 
ungrateful human beings are all of Buddhist origin. 

Probably the most famous, and 3 in the entire Buddhist 
world, the most popular of all these legends, is the last one in 
the Jstaka collection, the Vessantara-Jataka (No. 547). 
This is in reality a regular epic, for the prose in it is nothing 
but a commentary, and it is easy to see how the. commentator 
has done his best to spoil the story in the most spiritless and 
insipid manner. The hero of this epic, it is true, is not a war- 
rior and conqueror, but a hero of generosity. 

Prince Vessantara has taken a vow never to refuse to give anything 
which might be asked of him : <c Should anyone ask me for my heart and 
eye, my flesh and blood 5 yea, my whole body, I shall give them up/* As 
without consideration for the welfare of the land, he gives away a wonder- 
ful elephant, he is sent into banishment, whither he is followed by his 
faithful wife Maddl and his two little children. They have previously 
given everything away. In a four-horse carriage, their last possession, 
they drive away. Soon, however, they encounter a begging Brahman, to 
whom Vessantara gives the horses and carriage. On foot they wander on, 
carrying the children, and at last reach a hermitage in the forest, where 
they take up their abode. Then Sakka appears in the form of an ugly, 
wicked Brahman, who demands the children as slaves, and gets them. 


in which King Bran makes himself into a bridge, over which his army reaches the bank 
of a river. In this case, however the agreement, though certainly striking, seems to me 
to be merely accidental. 

x ) The elephant is a general favourite in the animal legends. Of. Feer in JA., 1895, 
s. 9, t. T, 31 if., 189 if. and Foucher on the Ohaddanta Jataka (No. 514) in Melanges L^vi f 
pp. 231 ft. 
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The legend is related in 786 stanzas with all the prolixity 
of an epic. The description of Vessantara’s departure into 
banishment recalls vividly that of Rama in the Ramayana. 
The many and long descriptions of nature, such as the descrip- 
tion of the forest and of the hermitage, also remind us of the 
Rama epic. The poet lingers with especial pleasure over the 
story of the giving up of the children, who are treated so 
cruelly by the wicked Brahman, over the plaints of the little 
ones and the description of the mother’s grief, how she seeks 
her children in vain. No wonder that, at the recitation or 
representation of these scenes — for in Tibet and Burma the 
Vessantara legend forms the subject of dramatic representa- 
tions — the audience are dissolved in tears. 11 

The hero of the Vessantara- Jataka, as is general in the 
purely Buddhistic legends last discussed, is the Bodhisatta 
of the later dogma, to whom a certain number of “ per- 
fections ” 2> are ascribed ; he already possesses certain 


x ) We meet with the legend of Vessantara in pictorial representations also, Cf, 
Foncher, L’art grdco-bouddhique, I, 283 H The Chinese traveller Song Yurt relates that he 
saw a picture in Sh&hbaz-Garhi reproducing the Vessantara legend, and that, whenever 
they saw this picture, the barbarians shed tears of pity for the pioos man who had given 
away his children to the wicked Brahman, Chavannes, Cinq Cents Contes, t, I, p, x. 
P. Dahlke (ZB., I, 1914, p. 9) - says;. “ This Vessantara legend is a favourite decoration in 
Buddhist temples. I have seen it represented from Ceylon to Cambodia, In the Wesak 
season it is... produced on the stage of the people’s theatres, and never does it fail to 
produce its effect.” B. Tick (Pestgabe Jacobi, pp. 145 ff.) has compared the various 
versions of the Vessantara Jataka, with a view to tracing its original form, H© shows 
that the JatakamSlS, probably used an earlier version than that of the Pali Jataka. A 
Soghdian version of the Jataka has been published by B. Gauthiot (JA # , 1912, s. 10, t. XIX, 
pp. 163 S.). 

3 ) P&rami or Pararaita, “highest perfection,” is the technical expression for the ten 
(or six) perfections which' a Bodhisatta possesses, namely : Generosity, virtue (ie. 
obedience to the commandmehl^); henhiicis^ion of the world, wisdom, energy, patience, 
truthfulness, determination, friendliness towards all creatures, equanimity, Cf, B. Spence 
Hardy, Manual of Buddhism, I860, pp, 98, 101 ff. j Kern, Manual, p. 68, The expressions 
parami, paramita do not appear in the earliest texts, or in the Jataka-GathSs $ but in the 





Jataka commentary {e~g. Nos. 515, 528, 529) it is expressly stated that the Lord told the 
story with reference to one of the “ perfections.” In other instances {e.g. Nos, 40 7, 547J 
the hero is clearly presented as the Bodhisatfca endowed with the u perfections.” Cf, 
Rh^sDavidsyJRAS.f^lS, - 

1 ) Of, R, Spence Hardy , Manual of Buddhism, London, 1860, p. 101 ; M. H. Bode, 
Pali Literature of Burma, London, 1909, p. 81. 

2 ) Indische Erz&hlungen, Bulletin de FAcadlmie Imp4riale des Sc. da St. Piters* 
bourg 1876 and 1877 (Melanges asiatiques, VII and VIII) ,* Mahakatjajana und Kdnig 
Tschanda-Pradyota, ©in Zyklus buddhistischer Erzahlungen (Memoires de FAcadlmie 
imp. des Sc. de St Petersbourg, 1875). Of. also W. R» S. Ralston, Tibetan Tales derived 
from Indian Sources, London, 1882, and W. W. RocTchill , Tibetan Bnddhist Birth-Stories, 
Extracts and Translations from the Hand im*. JAASS T ft IRQ*? nn 1 fF 
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enriched by the Jatakas. They belong to the oldest subjects [■ 
that were pictorially represented in India, and to-day they / t 
are still favourite themes for sculpture and painting in all " 
Buddhist countries. We find them in the 3rd and 2nd cen- t ’ 
turies B.C. on the stone walls of Bharhut and Sanchi, in the; j 
2nd century A.D. on those of Amaravatl, and still later in • 

the caves of Ajanta. 11 When the Chinese pilgrim Fa-hien ; ! 

travelled in Ceylon in the year 412 A.D. he saw how, at the \ 

festival of the sacred tooth, in Abhayagiri, the king of Ceylon 
had the five hundred Jatakas represented by figures ranged on 
either side of the street along which the procession passed, 
brig htly coloured and grandly executed, looking as if they - 

were alive. -And Hsixan-Tsang relates of Stupas seen by j 
him, which had been erected in various parts of India in 
memory of the deeds of the Bodhisatta as recounted in ’ 

Jatakas. 2 * Many hundreds of reliefs which contain Jataka 
illustrations, decorate the temples of Boro-Budur in Java | 

(9th century), 31 of Pagan in Burma (13th century), 41 and 
of Sukhodaya in Siam (14th century). 51 | 

The Jatakas are of inestimable value, not only as regards jj 

■ 1 ’ ■ ■ 1 . ■' . ' ' ' ' ■ •' • ' ■ .• ’ . • ' . . • ' • ' . : 1 to,- •' • ... " i I 

l ) Besides the works of Cunningham and Maisey, which have been mentioned above, j 
p. 16, note 3, cf, also A. Grwmvedel, Buddhistische Kunst in Indien, 2nd. Ed., Berlin | 

1900, pp. 38 f., 59, and A. Foucher , L’art greco-bouddhique du Gandhara I, Paris, 1905, j 

pp. 270 If. 

s ) Of. J. Legge, Record of Buddhistic Kingdoms being an account of the Chinese 



Monk Fa-hien of his Travels in India and Ceylon, transl. Oxford, 1886, p. 106 5 and L. Feer 
in 00 XI, Paris, 1897, I, pp. 151 ff. : ' ■ .. . . •- . ; ;■ 

3 ) A list of the Jstakas represented in Bharhut, Ajanta and Boro-Budnr is given 
by S. d* Oldenburg f JRA S., 1896, 623 ft and JAGS., 18, 1897, pp. 188 ££, The reliefs of Boro- 
Budur, according to d’ Oldenburg (loc< cit p. 196 ff. in which h© -bases his theory.,. on that 
of d. Leemans , B 6 r 6 - Boudour dansl’ilede lava, Leide, 1874) present 34 Jatakas arranged 


in the' order of the Sanskrit work JatakatnSla. See also in BEFEO., IX, J.909, 

'1- ffi ' - 1 V ' V" A : - . 

*■) The Museum fur Vdlkerkunde at Berlin possesses over a hundred reliefs of the 
Mangalacheti tempi© of Pagan. They have been discussed by A. Grunwedel t Buddhistische 
Studien I ( Y erdif entlichungen aus dem K. Museum fiir Vdlkerkunde, Y, Berlin 1897). * 

5 ) L. Fournereau } Le Siam ancien, 2 6me partie. i$MG., Paris, 1908. The order of 
the pictures is that of the Pali Jataka collection. * - ! 
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) As each of the 10 F&ramit&s or perfections 51 is 
ordinary, superior and pre-eniinent, there :3G Paramitas 
Manual of Buddhism, p. 101.) 

3 ) Vagga 34 has only 7 Apadanas, hence the total of 547 
*) Extracts from the Theri-ApadSna have been publishc 
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Buddhavamsa) restored (B&hler, WZKM. 9, 1895, pp, 175 ff.). 
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to a certain extent, the intention is merely to recall it, 
of the stories are such as appear also in the Jataka 
but in this work only what is essential to illuminati 
Paramita is told. Every trace of poetry is wiped 
every touch of humour is avoided, as though intent] 
The stories are often garbled, in order to make th< 
examples of some “ perfection / 5 Compare* for in star 
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1 Lehre des Buddha, p. 61). Of. Oldenberg , N GG 
iaka, ed. Fmsboll , I, pp. 45-47. 
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atakas, in Hemachandra 7 s Abhidhanacinfcamani 233, in the commentary of which the 
old lexicographer Vyadi is quoted, who enumerates a list of Jatakas, the majority of which 
occur in the JstakamalS. 01 JKerw, Manual, p. 66. The hypothesis suggested by some 
iholars (thus Rhys Davids r i.c*y p. liii 1, but see Ghatpentm, he., pp. 4061) that it was 
tended to elucidate each Paramita by 10 Jatakas, has no fot 
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more detailed mode of treatment, 01 
Davids in SBE, Vol. 36, p. 237 note. 
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s ) Also in her work 14 Buddhist Psychology 
A* B, Keith, B uddhist Philosophy, pp. 18? ff. 
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Hinder knowledge. The last section, which deals \ 
various conditions in human and non-human exii 
contains a considerable mythological element. 

Book III of the Abhidhammapitaka, called 
katha, 1 ’ “ Discourse on the Elements,” is a short text 
chanters, in questions and answers on the elements of 


Dli&tu- 
of 14 
psychi- 


Book IV, callei 
uraan Individuals 


In form it differs but little from the Sangxti-Sutta of the 
Dighanikaya, and Sections 3-5 are for the most part to be 
found in the Ahguttaranikaya too. Some chapters here read 
exactly like Suttas in one of the Mkayas, and stand out 
favourably from their environment. We occasionally come 
across' pretty similes. For instance (V, 3), five kinds of 
monks, in their relationship to woman, are compared with five 
kinds of warriors, and the simile, as is so often the case in 
the Majjhimanikaya, is carried on to the minutest detail. But 
it is only rarely that we come upon passages of undeniable 
literary value. Generally speaking, even the parables are as 
barren and tedious as the remaining parts of the book, the 
object of which is to classify individuals according to their 
ethical qualities. A few examples will suffice to give an idea 


definitions and classifications to be found in those portions 

Ju 

which genuinely partake of the nature of the Abhidhamma. 

“ What sorb of person is angry ? What then is anger? That which 
is anger, beiug angry, and the state of being angry, hatred, hating, 
hatefulness, malice, the act of being malicious, maliciousness, hostility, 


q Edited by E. B. Gooneratne, PTS. 1892. 

") Edited by E. Morris, PTS, 1883 ; translated into English (“Designation of 
Human Types ” ) Bimala Oharan Law, PTS- 1 923 ; into German by Bbikkhu Nyanatilokti 
(“ Daa Buck der Charaktere ”), Breslau, 1910, 





person is one 


canning 


person is one 


person having good inclination,” s) 


) Missing in Law's translation. 

3 ) II, 1 ; 4 ; 25 f. Translation by B. Oh. Law . 

3 ) Edited by A. 0. Taylor , PTS 1894, 1897. Translated (Points of Controversy or 
Subjects of Discourse) by Shew Zan Aung and Mrs. Rhys Davids, PTS 1915. For an ana- 
lysis of the work, see T. W. Rhys Davids, in JRAS 1892. 

*)' In the days of Buddhaghosa, it was indeed believed that Buddha himself had 
proclaimed the outlines of the work, and that Tissa had only elaborated the details. On 
the other hand, in the introduction to the Atthasalinl, i t e, } the commentary on the Dham- 
ngajjti, Buddhaghosa mentions that there were schools which did not acknowledge the 
ivatthu as canonical, 

) For the tradition : Oldenberg , ZDMG 52, 1898, 633 f, ; T. W. Rhys Davids in 

>ridge History 1. 194 : Mrs. Rhys Davids , Points of Controversy, pp. xxx f. ; Buddhist 
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rs. Rhys Davids , assisted by Cecilia Dibben , Mary 0. Foley , Mabel 
PTS.1911 and 1913. 0 .- 

e title of the work is clear, s. Introductory Note, p. xv f. Mrs, 
great pains to obtain light on the meaning and method of the work, 
in Burma, The answers to her questions are Incorporated in a Fill 
t edi Sadaw of Mandalaj In thd Appendix to the edition. 
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l ), Gj . La fallie Poussin , Bouddhisme, Etudes et Materiaux, p, 05 ; Bouddhisme, 
p. 166 ; Kern, Manual of Buddhism, p. 126, Walleser (Buddhi&tische Philosophie, I, 
17 fE.) tries to identify certain texts of the Pali Abhidhammapitaka with similar ones in 
the Sanskrit, but can only take his stand on mere conjectures, 

a ) Eliot, Hinduism and Budd his m , 1, 276 note 1 , 291 f.» thinks it possible, though 
not proved, that the Abhidhammapitaka was compiled in Ceylon, and not earlier. 

3 ) E, Spence Hardy, Eastern Monachism, London I860, p. 156. 








Apart tram later additions, the greater part of the Pal 
texts of the canon arose in India, and it ,vas not until latei 
that they were transmitted to Ceylon. The great hulk of the 
non-canonical Pali literature, is, however, the work of the 
monks of Ceylon. The most notable exception is the Milinda. 
panha,- ! ‘‘the Questions of Milinda.” This work must 
have originated in north-west India, the only region where 
the memory of the great and wise ruler Milinda could hav* 
been sufficiently vivid as to warrant his being made the hero 
M a poem. This Milinda is none other than the Greek kin® 
Menandros, the most prominent of the rulers of the Grceeo- 
Indian empire, which, in the second century B.C., had 
separated itself from the Graeco- Bactrian empire. The period 


) CL Geiger, Pali Lite me or und Spmehe, p. 17 Q. 

Ed ' ^ V ' Trenchner, London 1880 ; Vol. I of an edition i, 
been waned by Their Majesties Queen Aunt and Queen Suddhai 
translated into English by T. W. Rhys Davids in SBE, Vols. 35 a 
the genuine parts) by F. 0, Schrader, Berlin *. a (1905) an d 
Nyanatiloka, MSnchen 1819; Books I-IItinto French by L. knot 
ques de 1’Orrent VIII.). Extracts (similes and short parables) 
Burlingame, Buddhist Parables, p. 201 ft Of. Barth in EHE 28, 
170 ff. ; R. Garbe, Beitrage zur indischen Kulturgeschichte Be 
Bhys Davids in SUE Tin, 1915, 631 ft The title of the wo: 
MihndapaSham (neat.) or MilindapafihS (plnr.), but the Buddhists 
Millndapafiho (masc.) : TrencJcner Ed., p. vi. 

s ) A. V. Gulsehmid, Gesohiohte Xrans und seiner Nachba 
p. 104, gives the approximate dates of Menander's reign as 125-95 1 
Early History, pp. 227 ft, 239, 258, Menander invaded Mi 
Gardner places him about 110 B.O H, Raychaudhuri (Political f 
Calcutta 1923, pp 204 ft, 209), whose view is shared by L. D. 1 
Feb. 1924, p. 250), places Menander in the first century B.C., and, 
Bhattackarya, The Indian Buddhist Iconography, Oxford, 1924, 
is said to have proved “that a date prior to 90 B O. cannot l 
(Bhattucharya gives no reference, sol do not know Mazutndar’ 
Rapson, Cambridge Hiatorj, I, 547 , 
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ruled over a great empire, which comprised not only the 
whole of the region of the Indus as well as Gujrat, but the 
Ganges province too. It may have been an historical event, 
the meeting and conversation of the Greek king with a cele- 
brated Buddhist teacher, which led to the origin of the 
Milindapanha, or it may have been that the author of the 

' „ V-.oi w !,!« V« W < <- • l ,.,1^.4. 1 

dialogue merely took a pattern from so many dialogues in the 
Upanisads and Itihasas, in introducing the great king in con- 
versation with a sage : at all events, even if he was not him- 
self a Buddhist, 1 * Milinda-Menandros must have been closely 
connected with the Buddhist community. We can also 
assume as a certainty that the author of the Milindapanha, 
whose name, it is true, we do not know, lived at a time when 
the memory of the Greek king was still green. But as the 
Greek rule in India came to an end soon after the death of 
Menandros, it is scarcely feasible that his memory should 
have endured longer than a century at the most. Hence the 
work is more likely to have been written in the first century 
A.D., rather than in the second. The fact that the problems 
discussed in the Milindapanha are, in the main, identical with 
those forming the favourite themes in the canon, would also 
seem to indicate a comparatively early date. 2 3 * Buddhaghosa, 

l ) An argument in favour of his having been a Buddhist, would be furnished by 
Plutarch’s remarkable statement that, after the death of Menander, several Indian cities 

quarrelled about the possession of his ashes, which were eventually divided, whereupon 
each city erected a memorial over its own share. According to the legend, exactly the 
same thing happened at the death of Buddha (Garbe, l.c. s pp, 102, 112 f., Schrader, he., 
p. xvi), Of course, it is possible ihat Menander was merely a sympathiser with the 
Buddhists, and preseir ed the Order with great donations It is significant, though, that 
coins of Menander show the Buddhist wheel (S. Levi in RHR 23 ; 1891, p.43 f,). 

3 ) The themes discussed show remarkable similarity wi th those which play a promi- 
nent part in the Katha-Yatfehn. Of, Davids in S BE, Tot 36, pp. xx-xxvt The 

allusion to the Thera Tissa(p.7l, SB B, Tot 35, p. 110), tf a master in the art of writing,” 
who is said to have died many years before, and *■ of whom people know only by his 
writings/’ would seem to point to a; considerable, though not unduly protracted, interval 
of time between the author of the MUindapanha and Tissa Moggaliputta (if it is he who 
is meant) who lived in the 3rd century B, 0- 



these references are 
35, p. xlv ff. 

a ) A. I 

whether the Milinds 
representing “so 10 


is no reason tor supposing a breeK prototype, JNeitn 
trace whatsoever of a knowledge of the Gr^ek langua 
(c/. Garbe , l.e.,p, 114). Finot , too, (Introduction to his 
that the style of the Milindap&fiha shows traces of Greet 
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420 A.D. 1} In contents, too, Books IV- VII differ from Book 
I in character. Moreover, the last chapter of Book III forms 
a fitting conclusion to the work, and Book IV begins with a 
new introduction. 21 

The old poem probably began with the magnificent description of the 
city of Sagala, the residence of King Milinda* 3 ) Then it was related 
how the well-informed and mighty Greek king one day, after he had 
reviewed his army, expressed a wish for a contest in speeches. Bat the 
king was so dreaded an opponent in speech contests with wise men, that it 
was not easy to find a Brahman or an ascetic who would venture to dispute 
with him. However, his courtiers took him to the monk Ayupala, who 
lived in a hermitage in the vicinity of Sagala, Even he is embarrassed by 


J ) Of . Ed. Specht et S. L4 in', Deux traductions Ohinoises du Mllmdapauho, OC IX 
London 1892, I, 518 ff. The “ tvro translations” are in reality only two recensions of one 
and the same translation. Under the title of “ the Sutra of Nagasena ” this translation 
was already mentioned by Seng-yeou in the Catalogue compiled, by him in 505 A.D., among 
the books which he saw with his own eyes ; whereas under the title of “the Sutra of the 
similes of Nagasena,” it was only familiar to him from the “ old catalogue” of the 5fch 
century. Of. P. Pelliot in JA 1914, s£r. II, t. IV, p.379 ff. In a Chinese Buddhist Avadana 
work of 472 A.D., the introductory book of the Milindapafiha, embellished with anecdotes, 
appears as an independent story, which has the appearance of a late echo of the old 
dialogue (cf. J. Tdkakusu in JRAS 1896, pp. 1-21 and Ed. Chavannes, Cinq cents contes du 
Tripitaka Chinois III, 120 ff., No. 418). L. A. Waddell (in JRAS 1897, p, 227 ff.) on the 
strengthof very doubtful Tibetan data, has attempted to show that this Chinese AvadSna 
is nearer to the original work, and that originally not Milinda, but a king Nanda of 
Magadha, was the hero of the book. 44 Nanda,” however, is undoubtedly only a sanskri- 
iised form of the Greek Menandros, Cf, Pelliot, l . c., p. 380 f. Rhys Davids (ERE VIII, 
632) thinks it possible that the Indian work, which was translated into Chinese, consisted 
of seven books, and that the concluding books were omitted by the Chinese translator, 
I regard this as most unlikely. 

a ) Gf.Garbe , l.c., p. 136 ff, E. Schrader (Introduction^ his translation, p. xxiii f.) 
assumes that there were seven different recensions or revisions of this work. In my 
opinion, gradual interpolations and additions should be assumed, rather than revisions. 

I do not see sufficient reasons for declaring the whole of Book III to be spurious, as do 
Garbe and Schrader, Senart (JA 1892, ser. 8, t. xix, p. 343) and Barth (CEuvres II, p* 173) 
already declared the end of Book III (Trenckner’s ed., p, 89) to be the final portion of the 
original work. Similarly Pelliot, S A., 8.11^ ^1^,1914, p. 418. 

3 ) The Pali work begins with a few introductory verses, and towards the end of the 
introduction, too, we find a few verses. Schrader (pp. xxvi, xxxii) regards these verses 
as the remnants of a Pali poem which originated in Ceylon. I think they are only Gath as 
of the kind which occur so frequently in the Suttas of the Tipitaka, and which were at all 
times popular in India for the embellishment of prose narratives. 
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Psychology (1924), pp. 156 ft, 278 ft; Badhakrishnan l.c 
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at the same time there is something which unites them, and therefore & 
man enters into his last union with consciousness 1 1 neither as the 
same nor as another.” 

There is a whole series of parables to explain why, 
though there is no permanent ego, a man is yet responsible 
for his actions. The following parable is one of them : 2) 

“ Suppose a man has stolen another man’s mangoes, the owner of 
the mango tree 'seizes him, takes him before the king, and says : ‘Your 
Majesty, this man has stolen my mangoes f now, if the thief says : * Your 
Majesty, I did not steal this man’s mangoes, the fruits which he planted, 
and those which I took away, were not the same fruits, 1 deserve no 
punishment, would this man be punished, great king ? ’ s Yes, lord, he 
would be punished.’ ‘And why so ? ’ ‘ Because, whatever the man may 

say, he would be punished on account of the last mango which undeniably 
would not be there, had it not been for the former one,” 

In Book II there is a superabundance of excellent 
parables of this kind. In the authentic part of Book III, 
too, there is many an apt simile. When, for instance, 
Nagasena, in reply to one of the king’s questions, says that 
the end of suffering is brought about not only through 
renunciation in this life, but that, in addition, efforts in 
former existences are also needful, he ill u strafes it by asking 
the king whether he would delay the digging of wells until 
he was thirsty, or instruct his men to plough, sow and 
reap, when he was hungry, or have ramparts dug, walls 
erected and fortresses built, when the enemy was already 
before the gates. 

These specimens Will suffice to show the great value of 
the first and genuine part of the Milindapanha even as a 
literary production. It is indeed a masterpiece of ancient 
Indian prose. In Book II and the greater part of Book III, 


) i,G. t into his last rebirth, for it is fch® “ consciousness " (vifiuSna), by means of 
which a new individual is formed in the womb. See Oldenberg, Buddha, pp. 255 ff„ 301 
Keith, Buddhist Philosophy, p. 78 f. 

*) Ed. Trenckner, p. 46 ; SBE, Vol. 35, p. 72. 
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brought up for discussion in Book IV, but had not found any 
very satisfactory solution ; ** it is this : If, as the scriptures 

say, even laymen can attain to the state of an Arhat, why 
should a man take upon himself the strict monastic vows ? 
Ihe answer given here, is that laymen can attain to the state 
of an Arhat and Nirvana only because they have already 
fulfilled the strict vows in former births. These strict vows, 
the thirteen Dhutahgas, 2 * are then described in detail, and 
their exceptional value explained. This is apparem 
real purpose of Book VI. In all the books of the Mill 
the questions raised are generally answered in 
Book VII is entirely a book of parables ; there are no less 
than 67 parables 3 * illustrative of the qualities essential for 
the monk who desires to attain to the state of an Arhat. 
Many of these parables already appear in the Tipitaka. 

In Books IV-VII we find, on the one hand, a liberal 
sprinkling of quotations from the canon, and on the other, 
frequent allusions to traditions divergent from those em- 
bodied in the canon, and most likely belonging to a later 
period, and especially allusions to legends which appear only 
in the commentaries, in the commentary on the Jataka and 
in those on the Vimanavatthu and I)hammapada. 4) These 
legends are permeated with a low conception of the doctrine 



*) E<3- Trenckner, p. 242 ff. } SBE, Vol. 36, p. 66 ff, 

a ) They are very advantageous for a holy life, but are not compulsory for all monks 

They are discussed in Section If of BuddhagWs Visuddhi-Magga. The term Dhutanga 

(or Dhutanga) is not yet to be found in the Tipitaka, except in the ParivSra of later date 

(VmayapAaka ed. Oldenberg, Vol. V, p. 193, cf. p. 131). Cf. Kern, Manual of Indian 
Buddhism, p. 75 f , y 

*) The book begins with a table of contents (matifca) which gives an additional 38 
parables. The entire book was probably appended to the MilindapaSha even later than 
the preceding books, and remained incomplete. 

*) Of. E. W. Burlingame in HOS, Vol. 28, p. 60 ff. Burlingame is wrong in oonolud- 

ing from these references that Books IV-VII of the Mil. “are as late as the beginning of 

the sixth century A.D.” Not only is it not proved, but, in view of sundry deviations it is 
unlikely, that the author of Books IV-VII of the Mil. derived his knowledge of the legends 
referred to, from these commentaries. Cf. also Rhys Davids, SBE, Vol. 3 5 pp X 1 ff 
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196, 284 ft, 297 f. j Vol. 36, pp 43 ft, 143 note, 304 note. The authentic parts of the Mil. 
contain only such quotations as could, for other reasons too, be regarded as belonging to 
the earliest part of the Canon. The enumeration of the seven books of the Abhidhamma 
(I, 26) appears in the; spurious part of the introduction^ 

4 ) With Extracts 'from Dhammapala’s Gommentary' ed. by.E. Hardy % PT8 1902. 

*) C/. Mrs. Rhys Bmids, JRAS 1925, p. Ill f. 

*) Majjh. 18 (I, 110 ft), 133 (III, 194 ft.), 138 (III, 223ft). 

*) Kot yet published, but see Budolf Fuch's Specimen des Petabopadesa, Berlin, 
1908, Of. Shwe Zan Aung in JPTS 1910-1912, p, 120. 
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there are a few commentaries in the canon itself, 1 * Though 
we cannot believe the orthodox Buddhists of Ceylon, when 
they affirm that the Atthakathas, i.e., the “ explanations of the 
meaning ” or “ commentaries,” have been handed down 
since the first Council with the texts of the Tipitaka, were 
translated into Singhalese by Mahinda, written down under 
Vattagamani, and translated into Pali by Buddhaghosa {5th 
century A.D,), 2) yet we can have no doubt that the exege- 
tical and literary activity of the monks began in India imme- 
diately after the compilation of the texts, and, that Pali, the 
language of the canon, was used also for the early commen- 
taries. These ancient teachers are often cited in the commen- 
taries of the 5th century, as Porana, “ the ancient ones.” 3) 
But when the Theravada school in India itself was more and 
more superseded by other Buddhist sects and schools, it was 
the monasteries of Ceylon, 4 * which became permanent centres 
for the study of the Theravada texts. Whatever Pali com- 
mentaries were available were translated into Singhalese. Only 
the verses, partly memorial verses and partly verses of narra- 
tive passages, were left unchanged in Pali. The monks of 


*) B - Ch - Law < Life and Work of Buddhaghosa, p. 53 ff. The Sutta-Vibhahga in 
itself is a kind of commentary on the Patimokkha. The Udana and the Suttanipata 
contain prose passages in the nature of commentaries. The Niddesa is an early 
commentary on parts of the SnttanipSta, A commentary ascribed to Sariputta found 
its way into the Abhidnammapitaka as an appendix to the Dhamma-Sahgani. 

3 ) Cf. h. Comrilla Vijasinha and R. C. Childers in JRAS 1871, p. 289 ff„ Kern , 
Manual of Indian Buddhism, p. 8 f.j Th. Foulkes in Ind. Ant. 17, 1888, 123 f.; Dipavamsa 
20, 20f.; Mahavaipsa 33, 100 fi. ; Geiger, Pali Literatur und Spraohe, p. 17 (para. 18). 

3 ) Sometimes as PorSna-Katha or Porana- Atthakatha. Theras who compiled 
extracts from the Canon (thera, dhammasarngShaka) were also counted among the Poranas. 
One and the same verse is ascribed in the Milindapauha (p. 369) to these Theras, and in 
the Visuddhi-Magga(p. 270) to the “PorSna.” Gf. Mrs. Rhys Davids , Visuddhi-Magga 
Pd., Vol. IX, p. 764 f. ; B. Oh. Law, Life and Work of Buddhaghosa, p. 64 if. 

4 ) Various monasteries had their own commentaries ; besides the Mula- or Maha. 
Atthakatha of the “ great monastery ” (MahavihSra) of Anuradhapura, there was also one 
of the northern monastery" (Uttaravihara) in the same city of Ceylon, as well as 
an Andha-AtthakathS in Kanclpnra in South India, and others. Gf. Mrs, Rhys Davids, 
Buddhist Manual of Psychological Ethics, 2nd Ed., p. xrviii. 
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*) C/. Rhys Davids, Cambridge History, 1, 196 f. ; J. Dutoit, Das Leben des Buddha, 
Leipzig 1906 j E.H, Brewster, The Life of Gotama the Buddha. (Compiled exclusively 
from the Pali Canon.) ^ With an Introductory ^ote by C. A. F, Rhys Davids, London 1926. 

2 ) The text is to be found in FanshdlTs edition of the Jataka, Vol, I, pp. 1-94, 
translated by T. W. Rhys Davids, Buddhist Birth Stories, pp. 1-133 j a free rendering of the 
contents of the Nidfina-Katha in Kern, Ber Buddhismus I., pp. 24-140, a translation of the 
.jpbyicl ■; 'i v.- -i*S' "^=5Pwr!9l- 

shorter passages, translated by «Jv : D&M, dlia 9 . pp. 6 ff., 18 ff. ' 
a ) ue., of the beginnings of Buddha's 
hence also “beginning." 
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Buddha down to the story of the magnificent donation of the 
merchant Anathapindika. 

The first section is directly connected with the Buddha- 
vamsa and the Cariyapitaka, and is, in the main, a mere 
commentary on an extract from these two texts. Only the 
narrative of Sumedha, out of Chapter II of the Buddhavamsa, 
is completely included. We have seen how, countless aeons 
before, the future Buddha, as Sumedha, pays homage to the 
Buddha of that time, namely Dlpankara, and resolves to attain 
to the ten “ perfections,” in order to become worthy of 
Buddhahood. 1) After he had formed this resolve, he strove 
again and again in countless re-births for the fulfilment of 
these highest “ perfections ” — they are described in the Cariya- 
pitaka, which the author of the Nidana-Katha here quotes, 2) 
until finally, in his existence as Vessantara, by his boundless 
self-denying generosity, he has attained to the summit of 
perfection and is then re-born in the heaven of the Tusita gods. 

While in Section I the prose is continually interrupted 
by verses from the Buddhavamsa and the Cariyapitaka, the 
two next sections contain only a few occasional verse quota- 
tions. Section II commences with the “ Buddha uproar ” in 
heaven. The Tusita gods importune the Bodhisatta to be born 
again on earth for the salvation of the world, and, after due 
consideration, he decides to do so. Then follow the familiar 
legends of the conception of the Bodhisatta, who, as a white 
elephant, appears to penetrate into the womb of the dreaming 
Queen Maya, of his miraculous birth in the LumbinI-grove, 8) 
of the welcoming of the newly-born child and the prophecy 
of the seer Asita about his future greatness, the miracles of 
his childhood and boyhood, the four encounters of the prince. 
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*) See above* p, 161* 
a ) Though, as already observed above, on p. 164, in a version deviating from ours, 
ft ) In all this, the Nidana-KathS has only slightly embellished the miracles told in 
J3Igh&nikaya, 14 and M&jjhimanikaya, l£3. The “ white elephant,” it is true, does not 





rough which 


hi scene 


th, the meditation under the Bodhi 


tuaiiy e 


as yet appear in the Pali Capon, though it is to be found on the rocks of Kalsi and 
which contain edicts of King A§oka, the one on the Kalsi rock bearing the insc 
gajatame, 6{ the best elephant.” A relief on the East gate of the stupa at SSnch 
sents the conception of Buddha, showing how he penetrates into the womb of M&y 
shape of an elephant, Gf> Hultzsch) The Inscriptions of Asoka, pp. xiii, 26 f., 1 
2, 50, 51 ; A. Fouoher , The Beginnings of Buddhist Art, p. 92; Windisch, Buddhas 
pp. 5 ££., 155 ff. 
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190 Indian literature 

written in Burma in the 17th century, Buddhaghosa is said 

to be the author of the J’ataka commentary. If this were 

correct, he would belong to the 5th century A.D. ; for, little 

as we know of this commentator, equally celebrated in Ceylon 

and Burma, 15 we may believe tradition as far as to assume 

that he lived in the reign of King Mahanama of Ceylon. It 

i is true that we find this report only in the continuation of the 

; Mahavamsa, which was not written until about the middle of 

| * 

the 13th century. It is, however, confirmed by the fact that 
! a work by Buddhaghosa was already translated into Chinese 
in 489 A.D. y Out of all the legends that have been woven 
about this learned man, we might accept as an historical fact 
that, during the reign of King Mahanama, he diligently 
I studied the texts of the Tipitaka and the Singhalese Attha- 

V ' 

5 Kafchas or “ commentaries ” in the “ great monastery ” 

• (Mahavihara) of Anuradhapura in Ceylon, where they were 
kept, and that later, as the first-fruits of his studies, he wrote 
a systematic work on the Buddha doctrine, the Yisuddhi- 
Magga, 8) and afterwards revised, in the Pali language, the 
commentaries on the chief texts of the Tipitaka. 45 It is 


r | Cj. Bimala Gharan Law , The Life and Work of Buddhaghosa, Calcutta and 
Simla, 1923 (Calcutta Or. Series, No. 9, E. 3) j Max Muller in SBE 10 (I), pp. xii-xxiv ; 
Minay eff, Recherches, 189 ; Thos. Foulkes in Ind. Ant. 19, 1890, pp. 105-122 and T. W. 

Rhys Davids in ERE II, 885 £f. The biography ” written by the monk Mahamangala in 
Burma, perhaps in the 14th century (c/. Geiger, Pali Literatur nnd Sprache, p. 31, para, 
40) and published by Jamas Gray, Baddhaghosuppatti or the Historical Romance of the 
Rise and Career of Buddhaghosa, London, 1892, is purely legendary. 

a ) This Chinese traaslition of t-he Sam.antap5sadik5 is the first work which has 
been proved to have been translated into Chinese from Pali Before this only Chinese 
translations from Sanskrit were known {J. Takakusu in JRAS 1896, 415 ff.) 

8 ) There is a tradition that he wrote a work (which has not dome down to us) 
Naoodaya ( { Hhe dawning of knowledge ’’) and the Atthas^lini in India, before departing 
for Ceylon. If there is any truth in this tradition, this atthasalini could only have been 
the rough plan of his commentary on the Dhamma-Sanga^i j for the Atthasalini, which has 
oome down to us, presupposes the Visa ddhi-Maggi, which was written in Ceylon. £/. Mrs 
Rhys Davids, Buddhist Manual el ^ psychological Ethics, 2n^ ed., p. xxvii. 

*) He tells ns himself (in the introduction to the Samantapasadika) that he not 
only translated the commented of ther Mahavihara from the Singhalese, but compared 
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credible, too, that, as the legend has it, he was descended ? ■ 
from a Brahman family in the neighbourhood of Bodh-G-aya, j j 
became deeply learned in Brahmanical lore in early youth, 
but, in consequence of a disputation, was converted to Bud- \; 
dhism by the monk Revata, and was stimulated by his teacher 
to goto Ceylon to study the Singhalese commentaries. 1 ’ He 
certainly wrote many of the works ascribed to him which 
made his name so great, that he was regarded as the commen- 
tator par excellence, and that commentaries were later ascribed 
to him which were the work of other authors, or whose authors 
were unknown. He himself, in introductory verses, mentions 
as his works the Visuddhi-Magga, the SamantapasadikS 
(commentary on the Vinayapitaka), the Sumah.galavila.3inl 
(commentary on the Dlghanikaya), the PapaficasudanI 
(commentary on the Majjhimanikaya), the Saratthapakasim 
(commentary on the Samyuttanikaya) and the Manoratha- 
Puranl (commentary on the Anguttaranikaya). In the 
Gandhavamsa there are also ascribed to him the commentaries 
KahkhavitaranI (on the Patimokkhas), Paramattha-KathS 
(on the seven books of the Abhidhammapitaka) and those on 
the Khuddaka- Patha, Suttanipata, Jataka and Apadana. 2 ’ 

There is scarcely any doubt that Buddhaghosa is also the 
author of the commentaries on the Abhidhammapitaka, or at 
least of the Atthasalinl (commentary on the D h am m a- Sangani) , 


them with' the commentaries of other monasteries, abbreviated and freely revised them. 
Burlingame (JAGS 38, 1918, 267 f.) pronounces the tradition according to which the 
Attha-Kathas were translated from Pali into Singhalese, and translated back again from 
Singhalese into Pali by Buddhaghosa and others, to be “ unreliable and misleading , ” because 
Buddhaghosa and the compiler of the commentary on the Dhammapada availed themselves 
of common Pali originals though independently of each other, and because both Dhamma- 
p&la and the compiler of the Jataka commentary copied from Buddhaghosa’s commen- 
taries. Nevertheless, it is possible, indeed probable, that the 6th century translators, 
though translating from the Singhalese, used available Pali texts as well (eg., of legends and 
tales). 

l ) On Buddhaghosa’s date and life, see Appendix IY r , 

*) Gandhavaipsa, JPTS 1886, p. 59. 
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the Sammoha-vinodanl (commentary on the Vibhanga) and 
the commentary on the Paffhana-Pakarana, and most likely of 
the Kankhavitaranl and the Paramattha-J otika (commentaries 
on the Khuddaka-Patha and the Suttanipata). 1) On the 
other hand, the commentaries on the Jataka and the Dhamma- 
pada are so very different in language and style from Buddba- 
ghosa’s commentaries, that he cannot possibly have written 
them. 2) As far as these two works are concerned, the desig- 
nation “ commentary ” is, as a matter of fact, just as unsuitable 
as the expression “ author.” Por, in both works, the actual 
commentary, i.e., the grammatical and lexical explanation 
of the verses, occupies only a very small space, whilst narra- 
tives, or, to he more exact, sermons in the form of narratives, 8) 
constitute the major part. It will be more correct to speak 


4 ) The Khuddaka-Patha commentary has been proved to be the work of Buddha- 
ghosa, by Burlingame iu HOS, Yol. 28, p. 5 If. An edition in Siamese characters of ai! the 
commentaries of Buddhaghosa (23 vols.) and of his Yisuddhi-Magga (3 vols.) issued by 
H. H. the Supreme Patriarch of Siam, Prince Vajiriyana, in 1920-1922, has been generously 
presented to scholars by H. R. H. the Prince of Chandaburi. The following commentaries 
have up to now (1927) been published by the PTS : Samanta-PasadikS ed. by 3. Tahukusu 
assisted by M. Hagai, I, 1924, II, 3927 ; Sumahgala- Yilasin i ed. by T. W. Rhys Davids and 
J. E. Carpenter , I, 1886 ; Papahcasudani ed. by J. H. Woods and D. Kosambi , I, Suttas 
1-10, 1922 ; Manoratha-Purani, I, Eka-NipSta, ed. by Max Walleser, 1924 ; Paramattha- 
Jotika I, Khuddakapafcha Commentary, ed, by Helmer Smith from a Collation by Mabel 
Hunt, 1915 ; Paramattha- JotikS II, Suttanipata Commentary, ed. by Helmer Smith, 1916- 
1918 ; Atthasalinl ed. by Ed. Muller, 1897 ; translated (“ The Expositor ”) by Maung Tin, 
ed. and revised by Mrs. Rhys Davids, 1920-21 ; Sammohavinodaui, ed. by A, P, Buddhadatta 
Thera, 1923 j Commentary to Patthanapakarana in the edition of the Tikapat^hana by Mrs, 
Rhys Davids , 1921-1923 ; PuggalapafiSatti-Atthakatha ed. by G. Landsberg and Mrs. Rhys 

■ , ^ .r • 

Davids in JPTS 1913-1914, p. 170 f£, ; Kathavatfchuppakarana-Atbhakath8 ed. by J. P. 
Minayeff, in JPTS 1889; Yamakappakaranatthakatha ed. by Mrs. Rhys Davids in JPTS 
1910-1912, p. 61 fC. Editions of B uddhaghosa’s co mmentaries have also been published, in 
Oeylon and in Burma. See Geiger, Pali Literatur uad Sprache, p. 19 f., para. 22, There 
is no mention in any Pali source, of Buddhaghosa’s having written a Sanskrit epic Padya- 
cndamani also (see below in the chapter on Buddhist Sanskrit literature). 

4 ) C/. Rhys Davids , Buddhist Birth Stories, p. Ixiii ; Burlingame in HOS, Yol 
28, pp. 49, 59 f.j Law , Life and Work of Buddhaghosa, p. ix f. 

3 ) Both in the Jataka commentary and the Dhammapada commentary, the stories 
are made to issue from Buddha’s own lips, as dhammadesana, i.e., “religious instructions” 
or “sermons,” 
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0. Norman, 5 vols 
ranslated (Buddhist 
ion, in HOS, Yols. 2 

in his edition of the Dhammapada 
).ted by 

430 ff., 451 ff., into French by L, de La Vallee Poussin 
1892, 180 ff./; 29, 1894, 195 if., 329 ft; from a Burmese version 

C/. Burlingame, Buddhaghosa’s Dhammap 
its three hundred and ten Stories, together with ah index thereto and an 
aggas I-IV, in Proceedings of the American Academy of Arts and Sciences, 
pp. 467-550, On the subject-matter and motifs of the stories, a, Burlingame 
28, p. 29 ft 
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cue otner nana, wnen we reaa m me romance of U dena and 
Vasuiadatta, 2) how King Pajjota, In order to entice Udena 
Into an ambuscade and to get him into his power, had a 
wooden elephant made, in which he concealed sixty warriors 


we see in this an echo of the legend of the Trojan horse, 
which penetrated to Indian shores. 

The plan of the work is as follows : To every verse or 
group of verses of the Dhammapada, it is recorded that the 
Master delivered “ this sermon ” (dhammadesana), by which 
is meant the verse or the group of verses together with the 
narrative belonging to it, at such and such a place 
and with reference to this or that person or persons or event. 
Hereupon follows the story, which ends with the verse or 
verses, which are then explained word for word. All this, 
story, verses and explanation of words, is made to issue from 
Buddha’s own lips. In the conclusion it is usually mentioned 
that after this sermon or these Gathas a person appearing in 
the story or “ many ” or “ a hundred thousand ” persons (or 
monks) set their feet on the path of holiness, or attained to a 
higher stage of holiness. Not infrequently regular Jatakas, 
too, are inserted or added, telling of the deeds or experiences in 
a former existence of the hero of the story. The stories them- 
selves are very varied. Side by side with very long stories or 
veritable novels, we find short; edifying legends, which are 


*) The storj is told .in connection wifeh Dhammapada 114, Ed, Norman II, 272 ff.j 
translation Burlingame m HOS, Vol. 29, 257 if. Cf . E. Rohde in Verhandlungen der 3o[ 
Versamtnlung deutscher Philologen und Schulmanner zu Rostock 1875, p. 68 f , J, H. 

Tkiessen , Die Legend© von KisSgotaml, Breslau 1880, and above, Vol, I 395 f 41 1 ff Vol 
II, p. 142. ' ” 

*> Udenavatthu on Dhammapada 21-23, ed. Norman I, 161-231, transl. Burlingame 

in HOS, Vol. 28, 62 f., 247 ff. Of. A. Weber , Indische Streifen I, 370 note, and III, 16, and 
Rhys Davids , Buddhist India, p. 4 ff. 
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story of Visakha, 2; which is interesting enough for several 
reasons ; though its moral aims at nothing more than to show 
that the rich and pious lay-adherent is blessed with tremend- 
ous wealth, only because in a former existence she had done 
great honour to the Buddha of that time, and that, in her new 
existence also, she is working out a good Karman by spending 
her wealth in magnificent donations to the Buddhist monastic 
order. Some of the stories are merely versions of such as 
already occur in books of the Tipitaka. Thus, for example, 
the story of the Arhat Godhika, 8) who cuts his throat in order 
to enter Nirvana, whereupon Mara vainly searches for a trace 
of him, is only a slightly different form of the legend related 
in the Sarny uttanikay a. 1) As in the Jataka book, in this 

collection, too, humour occasionally comes into its own ; evi- 
dence of this is the fable of the obstinate donkey, 5) told in the 


*) On Dhammapada 137. Translated hy W<men, l.c. 221 ft, Ed. Norman, III, 65 
ft.; transl. Burlingame ± liOS 29, 304 

s ) On . Dhammapada 53, cf. Warren, l.c., 45 Iff., Ed* Norman, I, 385 ft.; transl. 
Burlingame, HOS 29, 59 ft. • 

n ) On Dhammapada 57, cf. Warren, l.c., 380 if., Ed. Norman, I, 431 ft.; transl, 
Burlingame , HOS 29, 90 ft. 

4 ) IV, 3, 3, transl. by Windisch, MSra und Buddha, p. 113 
*■ *) On Dhammapada 13 f., Ed. Norman I, p. 123 ff., transl. Burlingame, HOS 28, 
224 f . , ' 
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on the Ambattha-Sutta (I, pp. 259 ft'.) there is the leg 


l ) Burlingame, l,c M p, 57 f., dates Buddhaghosa’s commentaries as 
lataka commentary somewhat later, the Dhammapada commentary about 41 
napala’s commentaries towards the close of the 5th century. If Buddhag 
ived until the second half of the 5th century (s. Appendix IV), the other 

h ce 

rarames ot tne man wno sleeps beneath a mango tree with his head covered 
m blind and the lame man, and others in Atthasalinl, ed, Muller, pp. 271 f., 279 If,, 
ion (“The Expositor # ’), pp. 859, 367 ff„ 555. 

Tales, e.g., I, pp. 201, 228, 230f. Three tales from the commentary on the 
utta|(Majjhimanikaya 56) translated into French by h. Feer in RHR 13, 1886, p. 
a JA 1887, ser. 8, t. IX, p. 309 tf. 

Cf. the parables in the commentary to Dighanikaya 22 j s. Warren, Buddhism 
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l ) The same story is also related ™ ^ Paramattha-jotika 
the Sufctampata, [and from this text, published by Famboll , it has 
German by A. Weber (Itid. Stud. V, 412-437; Ind, Streifen I, 233-2-4 
s ) Some of these have been translated by Burlingame, Buc 
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their female saints, throws many side-lights on the actual 
life and feelings of those women who renounced the world in 
order to follow the Buddha. The section begins with the 
life-story, already told in the Yinayapitaka, of Mahapajapat! j 
Gotaml, the aunt and foster-mother of Buddha, who became 
the first nun. This story, which has all the appearance of an i 
historical event is followed by the wonderful legend of Khema, 


the queen who is vain of her beauty, and, for a long time, 
turns a deaf ear to Buddha ; but one day, in her presence, 
Buddha conjures up the apparition of a divine woman of the 
most entrancing beauty, who grows older and older before her 
eyes, until she stands there as a decrepit old woman, and 
finally sinks down dead ; then she is reminded of the destiny 
which awaits her also, and she begs the king to allow her to 
enter the community of nuns. Another, Uppaiavapna, is so 
beautiful that the princes of the whole of India woo her, and 
her father is in a terrible dilemma, out of which his brave 
daughter helps him by becoming a nun. The legend of Kisa- 
Gotaml and the mustard-seed also appears in this work. The 
most touching story is that of Patacara, the gist of which is 
briefly given here : 


Patae&ra is the daughter of a wealthy merchant in Savatthi. She 
falls in love with a workman who is employed in the house, and allows him 
to seduce her. After she has become pregnant, she desires to return to her 
parents. The man consents, but postpones the departure from day to day 
until, finally, she goes alone. He follows her and overtakes her just at the 
moment when, seized by the pains of travail in the middle of the street, she 
gives birth to a child. Then they return again. The same thing happens 
at the birth of the second child. While the woman is again delivered on 
the way, a great storm arises. Her husband makes her a shelter out of 
sticks, but while he is cutting the grass for making a thatch he is bitten 
by a snake, and dies. Sadly the mother' goes,,, on her. way with her' two 
children. She comes to a stream, which she cannot cross with both 
children. So she leaves the elder boy behind on the bank and carries the 
younger one across, lays him down; and returns to the elder one. While 
she is m the middle of the stream, hawk flies towards the younger child, 
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Singer in ZVV 4, 1894, p. 73. Of 

1917, 80 ff., 703 ff. 

»> Text ed, Walleser, I, p. 356 ff.; translation by Burlingame, 
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wooden boxes, are fished up and the truth comes to light. 
Similar stories are found in the fairy tale literature of East 
and West . 15 In another part of the Manoratha-Purani we 
meet with the story of the merchant Ghosaka, being a version 
of the story already familiar to us from the Jaimini-Bharata, 
about the youth who was born under a lucky star, and the 
fatal letter which was exchanged by the maiden v Most of 
the stories are, however, merely edifying legends. One of 
them, for instance, tells of a merchant tempted by Mara, in the 
form of the Buddha, with a false doctrine ; but the merchant 
recognises him as Mara, for Buddha could not have taught 
such a thing. 3) 

In his commentaries Buddhaghosa makes frequent 
reference to his Visuddhi-Magga, and in the introductions to 
some of them/ he states expressly that he does not wish 
to repeat anything which has already been explained in that 
work. It would seem, therefore, that Buddhaghosa regarded 
the V isuddhi- Magga, 5) or “The Path to Complete Purifica- 
tion,” as a preparation for his commentatorial labours. The 


*) The same tale also In the Theri-Gatha commentary. Of. Ed. Muller in AR 3, 1900, 
217 ff. and S. Singer in ZVV 4, 1894, 71 It 

3 ) Translated by Burlingame, Buddhist Parables, p. 128 if. The story is also to be 
found in the Dhammapada commentary (ed, Norman, I, 168 ff., Burlingame in HOS 28, 
252 ff.). Of. E. Hardy in JRAS 1898, 741 if/; J. Schick, Das Gluckskind mit dem Todesbrief 
(Corpus Hamleticum I, 1), Berlin, 1912, pp. 15 ff., 40 ff,, 66 ff. (Singhalese versions). See 
above, Vol. I, p. 585 (and Grierson in JRAS 1910, 292 ff.). In Katha-Sarit-Sagara, XX, 
194 ff., we find only the last motif, namely the motif of the fate intended for the persecuted 
youth befalling the persecutor himself. 

3 ) E. Hardy (in JRAS, 1902, 951 ff.) compares with it a Christian legend, in which 
Satan assumes the form of Christ, in order to teach a false doctrine to a monk, and Garbe 


(Indien und das Christentum, p. Ill f.) holds that the Christian legend is Buddhist in 
origin. However, the resemblance seems to me not tery striking. 

*) To Atthasalml, Papafscasndahx, and Manpratha-PuraQi. 

5 ) Edited by C. A. F, Bhys Davids, 2 vols., PTS 1920-1921. A short table of con- 
tents by J. E. Carpenter in JPTS 1890, p. 14 ff., a detailed analysis and considerable 
extracts in English translation by H. C. Warren in JPTS 1891-1893, pp. 76-164, and “Bud- 
dhism' in 'Translations,”' pp. 285 ff., 291 ft* 315 ff. , 376 ff 384 ff. ‘ Bhikkhu Nyanatitolca has 
translated *’* the Reflection on Death” from Chapter 8, into German in ZB VII, 1926, 



p. 75 ff. Of. Laiv, Life and work of Buddhaghosa, p. 70 fF. “ Buddhaghosa’s monumental 
work , the Visuddhimagga (‘ The Path of. Purity ’), is an anthological Atthakatha and forms 
an indispensable text book in Burma” (Shwe Zan Aung in JPTS 1910-1912, p, 121), 

l ) If we are to believe tin Japanese scholar M. Nagai (JPTS 1917-1919, p, 69 if.) 
the Visaddhi-Magga is not the work of Buddhaghosa, but merely the revised version of a 
work written by a Thera Ifpatissa in the first century A.D., entitled Vimuttimagga, 44 The 
Path of Release,” which was translated into Chinese between 505 and 520 A.D, by the Cam- 
bodian monk Sanghapala. Though very ingenious, the arguments of Nagai are not con- 
vincing. Until we are better acquainted with the Chinese translation of this work, I 
think it quite possible that it is merely a Chinese version of Buddhaghosa’s work. Accord* 
ing to Nagai himself, the contents of the Chinese Vimuttimagga bear a general resemblance 
to the Visuddhi-Magga, but are not free from Mahayana influence (1. c., p. 79). Like 
yisuddhi, the word Vimutti also means “NirvSna. M 
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i ) Edition Mrs. Rhys Davids } I, p. 20 f. ; ] 
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) Ed. Mrs. Rhys Davids, I, 91 ff.; Warren , 1. c. } p 
) Ed. Mrs. Rhys Davids , I, 208 Warren, h o., p, 
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) B. Oh. Law,\. o., 135 ff. 

) B. Oh. Law, 1. c., 174. 
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) Reden Gofcamo Buddho’s aus der mittleren Sammlung I, 1896, Preface. 

) Cf> what has been said above, Vol. I, p. 71, on Sayapa. 

) A Buddhist Manual of Psychological Ethics, 2nd Ed., p, xxxi 

) This is the order in which they are enumerated in the Sa-sanavaxpsa (ed. bj 
de, PTS 1897), p. 33, where the commentary on the Netti is also ascribed to him, 
allowing parts of the Paramattha-Dipani have up to now been published by the PTS j 
Commentaries on the Peta-Yatthu, ed. by E. Hardy , 1894; on the VimSna-Yatthu, ed. 
Hardy, 1901 ; on the TherlgSthS, ed. by E. Muller, 1893 ; on the Odana, by E. L, 
26. 
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throughout, and follow the same method of explanation. Fo 
this reason it is impossible that any considerable period o 
time could have elapsed between these two. 1} In the com 
mentary on the Therl-Gathas we find a few legends abon 
the Tfaerls, which are also to be found in the Manoratha 
Puranl ; portions of the Then- Apadana are included in this 
commentary, and it contains some traditions which arc 
undoubtedly of great antiquity. The legend of Bhadds 
Kundalakesa, for instance, is reminiscent of conditions such as 
we imagine must have been prevalent at the time of the Buddha 
and his first disciples when the adherents of various sects 
travelled about from place to place, in order to challenge 
scholars and ascetics to philosophical contests : 

Bhadda is the daughter of the royal treasurer. One day she sees s 
robber who is being led to his death, and she falls in love with him. Bj 
means of bribery, the father succeeds in obtaining the robber’s release, and 
marrying him to his daughter. But the robber cares only for the girl's 
jewels. He takes her to a lonely spot in order to rob her. However, she 
perceives his intention, and, pretending to embrace him, she pushes him 
over a cliff. After this adventure, she does not want to return to her 
father's house, but becomes a Jain ascetic. She is not satisfied with the 
doctrines of the Jains, and therefore goes to a place where some famous 
scholars are living, in order to dispute with them. As she does not find 
one who is her equal in a contest of speech, she wanders from place to place, 
and at the entrance to every village and town she sticks a branch of rose- 
apple in a sand-heap, saying to the village children : f£ If anyone would 
like to enter into a debate with me, let him trample the branch down.” If 
anyone did so, the children were to report to her. If the branch was still 
standing upright after a week, she would pull it out, and go on her way. 


’) On Dhammapalaj c/. T. W. Rhys Dmids m EBE, Vol. 4, p. 701 f.; Grandhavamsa 
in JPTS 1886, pp. 57, 60; tefi Vol, 28, p. 56 f, ; Law , Life and Werk of 

Bnddhaghosa, p. 101 if. The DhammapSIa who wrote commentaries on the Visuddhi- 
Magga and on the Dfgha-, Majjhima^ and Samyuttanikayas (Sasanavamsa, p. 33) is pro- 
bably a different man., At all events the Bhanimapala with whom we are concerned, is 
not the same as the Dharmapala, ; who live monastery of Mlanda, and was the 

teacher of Hsiian-Tsang ; s, Hardy in ZDMG 51, 1897. 105 ff. 
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In this way she came, among other cities, to Savatthi, where the great 
Sariputta enters into debate with her and converts her to Buddhism. The 
Buddha himself consecrates her as a nun. 1 2 ) 

Though some of these narratives are very beautiful, and 
though the commentary is most valuable by reason of its 
numerous quotations from the Apadanas, it cannot he denied 
that many of the stories are very stupid ; not infrequently they 
are only made up out of the verses, and sometimes they are so 
dull and insipid that, on one who has read the beautiful verses 
of the Therl- Gafcha, they often have the effect of a cold shower. 

The commentaries on the Peta-Vatthu and the Virnana- 
Yatthu 2) follow a similar arrangement to that of the Jataka 
commentary and the commentary on the Dhammapada, 3) 
elucidating and enlarging on verses by circumstantial prose 
narratives. There are several valuable legends among them. 
We find a few interesting Consolatory Stories in the comment- 
ary on the Peta-Vatthu. 4) In some cases the stories in the 
commentary on the Vimana-Vatthu are even of greater value 
than those in the Vimana-Vatthu itself. As regards Dhamma- 
pala as an exegetist, what has been said of Buddhaghosa 
might be applied to him also .* 0 ^ A 

The monks in the monasteries of Ceylon were not, 
however, merely occupied with the collection of legends and 
the explanation and elucidation of the canonical texts. 
Prom the earliest times onwards, they made it their business 


1 ) Therl- Gath a Commentary, p. 107 The same story also in Manoratha-Puragd, 
translated by Burlingame , Buddhist Parables, p, 151 ff. C/. Mrs. Rhys Davids, Psalms of 
the Sisters, p. 63 ff. } where many other stories from the Theri-GStha, Commentary are also 
.given, and Maria E. Lulius van Qoof, De buddhistische Non, p. 142 ff. 

2 ) lid. by Londou ;.?$S \T894anM 

s ) The Dhammapada Commentary is quoted in the Vimana-Vatthu Commentary, 


p. 16$, add must therefore be of earlibr date. 

*) Legends from the Peta-Vatthtr Ctoinenta^ have been translated by B, Oh. law, 
The Buddhist Conception of Spirits, 1923. Bor the Consolatory Stories (Laic, 1. c., 29 ff., 
33, 64 ff.) cf. above, Vol. I, pp. 395 f«, 412 ff. 

*'). Gf. Mrs. Bhys Bawds, Psalms of : thq : ^stei^| ; :pv 



*) Buddhaghosa is not mentioned as the author, either at the beginning or in the 
colophons of the Commentary.: At the beginning a long passage is cited word for word 
from the Dipayaipsa (ed^ Oldenherg, p. 36). 

2 ) Published by Oldenberg in his edition of the Yinayapitaka, Vol. Ill, 281 ff. 

3 ) The Dipavamsa, ; edited and translated by H. Oldenberg, London 1879. Maha- 

vainsa, edited and translated by (x, TwrnoMr, Ceylon 1837, Yol. I, containing the first 38 
chapters ; Tumour’s translation is also prefixed to : The Mahavamsa, Part II, containing 
Chapters XXXIX to C, translated by L.G. ^ ; critical edition by 

W. Geiger , PTS 1908, translated by the same scholar, PTS, Transl, Ser., 1912, Cf. H, 
Jacobi in GCA 1880, 851 fic. j W« Geiger, Dlpavaipsa und Mahavamsa und die geschichtliche 
Uberlieferung in Ceylon, Leipzig 1905, and ZD MG 63, 1909, 540 II. (as against R.O. Franke , 
in LZB 1906, Sp. 1272 ff.j WZKM 21, 1907, 203 fi., 317 ff.). Cf. also Oldenberg , Aus deni 
alten Indien, Berlin 1910, 69 
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births of Gotama Buddha in the Buddhavamsa, 1 2 * * Oariya- 
pitaka and the Jataka-book, but the whole of the Buddha 
legend as well. Taking a pattern from these legendary 
compositions and following on from them, the monks of 
Ceylon told the story of the introduction of Buddhism on 
the island, in the historical sections of the Atthakathas. They 
concocted legends 2) which were to connect the Buddhist 
community of Ceylon not only with that of India, but with 
Buddha himself, edifying legends telling how the Exalted 
One visited the island which was, at that time, inhabited only 
by demons and snake deities, how he flew over to it, accom- 
panied by gods, in order to let the light of his doctrine shine 
forth, and to prepare for the subsequent greatness of the church 
of Ceylon. Pious legends of this nature led to mythical 
accounts of the first kings of Ceylon and also to semi-historical 
records of As'oka, Mahinda, the councils and the transmission 
of the sacred texts to the island. The nearer these records 
approach to the historical period, the more predominant do 
the real historical accounts become, though the legends are 
never altogether supplanted by history. Popular, secular 
narratives and anecdotes were also added to the ecclesiasti- 
cal traditions. 8) Thus the historical sections of Atthakathas 
became, as it were, treasuries of ecclesiastical and secular 
traditions of all kinds, as well as of actual historical records. 


1 ) The title signifies “ history of the Buddhas j ” for the Pali word Yaipsa (Sans- 
krit vamsa) means 4 ‘line of a pedigree, or genealogy,’ 4 hence also the “ chronicle” or the 
“history” of a race, dynasty, line of teachers and so on ; hence the meaning was extended 
to embrace any “history” going back to earliest beginnings, in such titles as Buddhavamaa, 
Dipavamsa, Mahavamsa, Thupavamsa, Babhavamsa, etc,, similarly in the Sanskrit titles 
Harivamsa, Haghuvamsa, etc. 

2 ) But only some legends are inventions of the Singhalese monks. To a great 
extent, the historical as well as the legendary traditions of the Atthakathas go back to 

(in Festgabe Garbe, p. 33 ff.) has shown 
this with regard to certain narratives (Dlpavaipsa XV f MahSvaipsa XVII) which a priori 
would have been considered to be Singhalese in origin, 

: *) The reason for it is the sa me as that for the admission of so many secular 

stories in the JStakas and in the commentaries ih general. See above, p, 120, 



Though these Atthakathas themselves have gone astray, their 
contents, as here described, may be deduced from the Pali 
chronicles and Pali commentaries which have come down to us. 

The first, though very imperfect, attempt to mould into 
an epic the traditions stored up in the Singhalese Atthakathas 
is the Dipavamsa, the “ History of the Island.” The author, 
whose name has not come down, but who probably wrote his 
work between the beginning of the 4th and the first third of 
the 5th century A.D., 1 11 still betrays much awkwardness in 
the handling of language and metre. The offences against 
the laws of grammar and versification are numerous. It is 
evident that it is still an unaccustomed thing for a Singhalese 
to write in Pali. He keeps slavishly to his models. He 
moulds his verses according to recollections of the Tipitaka, 
especially the Buddhavamsa, Cariyapitaka and .Jataka. 2) 
His chief source of material was, however, the historical sec- 
tion of the Atthakatha 8) preserved in the “ great monastery ” 
of Anuradhapura, besides which he probably also used one 
or two other Atthakathas. This is most likely the reason 
why, not infrequently, the same subject is treated twice, or 
even thrice in different versions. Thus, for instance, imme- 
diately after a short, somewhat sketchy account of the three 
councils, follows a more complete, more finished account. 
These cannot possibly be cases of interpolation ; the author 
found various versions available, and as he considered them 


1 ) Oldenberg, Dipavamsa, Introcl., p. 8 f. 

a ) This has been proved convincingly by Franke, WZKM 21, 1907, 203 though 
only as far as the form is concerned. The author could have taken only a very small 
portion of the subject-matter from the Tipitaka, as the latter gives no information about 
Oeyipn. Cf* 

s ) This section of the AfcfchakathS, which was also a source of the Mahavaipsa, is 
quoted in the commentary on the latter, as SlhalatthakathS-Mahavaipsa, i,e», “ the great 
History (of the Island of OeyIen) belonging to the Singhalese Commentary,* 9 and in the 
poem of the MahSvajpsa itself , as “ the (Mahavaipsa) composed by the ancients. 11 9 
■ According to Geiger, Dlp. und Mah., p, 71 , it was an independent chronicle j .. according: to 

Oldenberg (Dipavamsa, Introd,, p. 4) with whom I agree, it was an historical introduction 
to a theological commentary. 
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of equal value, he passed them on. A poet, of course, would 
not have done so ; but in other respects, too, the composition 
is as unsatisfactory as the language and metre. The narrator 
jumps straight from one subject to another without ado. 
Often gaps are left in the presentation. Some episodes are 
set out ballad -wise, whilst others are barely hinted at. In 
some cases, indeed, we find merely memorial verses in which 
a series of catch-words enumerates the chief points of a narra- 
tive or description. Obviously there were such verses in ■ 
the Atthakathas, in which the setting forth of familiar scenes 
was left to the discretion of the reciters. Frequently also 
speeches follow upon speeches after the style of the primitive 
epic without any interceding narrative verses. 1 * In some 
instances, as is so often the case in the ancient ballads, it can 
be seen from the context who the speaker is. But occasion- 
ally we have to assume that the reciter supplied the link 
between the speeches by means of prose narratives. In this, 
again, the author presumably only followed his models which 
were intended for recitation by monks at large assemblies. 2 3 * 
While the Dlpavamsa was thus closely connected even 
in form with its sources, and is ’only a feeble attempt at the 
composition of an epic, the Mahavamsa, probably the work 
of a poet Mahanama, who lived in the last quarter of the 
5th century A. D., s) is a perfect epic. The poet wanted to 
create an ornate poem, a Kavya, and he expressly states 
this in his poem. The historical work which the ancients 
composed, 4 * says he, is in some places too verbose, and in 


l ) Of. above, Ybl* I, p. 324. 

») In two passages, IV* 47 and XII. 30-33, we also find the mixture of prose and 
verse as we must assume was to be found in the .Aithakatha. 

3 ) This seems very probable, from the MahavamsatM, see Geiger , Dip. und Mah. 
44 ff. Gf. V. A. Smith in Ind. Ant. 31, 1902, 192 if. 

*) It seems to me doubtful that this means the Dlpavamsa, as is assumed by 
Geiger (Mahavamsa, Transl., p. xi). It certainly gives a false idea of the epic Mahavanisa, 
if we designate it as a “commentary” on the Dlpavarpsa, as is done by Fleet (JRAS 1909, 




p, 5) whose view is supported by Geiger (Mahavarpsa TransL p. xi £,; Pali Lifceratur imd 
Sprache, p. 24). I consider Pleet *s explanation of the passage in MahSv. 38, 59 (ed, 
Turnour, p. 257 f., Culavamsa, ed. Geiger, I, p. 26) to which he refers, as erroneous. 
There is no question ofthecomposition of a * * DipikS ** or a commentary, but it is merely 
related that King Dhatusena made a donation of 1,000 pieces of gold and commanded that, 
at the great Bodhi celebration in front of the memorial temple of the Mahathera Mahinda, 
the monks assembled there should always expound the Dfpavamsa (in Singhalese) in return 
for which they should receive sweetmeats. 
l ) Dip. und Hah., p. 19. 
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x ) Culavamsa, being the more recent part of the Mahavaipsa, ed. by W. Geiger 
I, PTS 1925. Oulav. 37, 215 ff. deals with Buddhagliosa. Chapter 39 has been edited 
and translated by T. W. Rhys Davids (JRAS 1875, p. 191 ff., 201 ff. “The Reigns of 
KSsyapa the Parricide and of Moggallana the First ”). In some MSS. the work consists 
of 90 chapters, and in others of 100 or 101. The title Culavamsa is nowhere to be found 
in the MSS. In 99, 76, the kings of Ceylon are divided into those of the “Great Dynasty ” 
(mahavainsa) and those of the “ Lesser Dynasty ” (culavamsa). 

a ) Of. M. de Z. Wiokremasinghe in JRAS 1896, 200 ff.; Geiger , Dip. und Mah., p, 
19. The coincidence of both the Dlpavamsa and the ancient part of the MahSvamsa 
breaking off precisely at the death of Mahalsena 
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° ltleS and established a kingdom, we are told in the Maha- 

vaipsa (VII, 9 ff.j the most marvellous adventures of Vltava 

and the ogress-sorceress KuvannS, which vividly recall the 

experiences of Ulysses with Circe. A very interesting legend 
is that of King EJara (2J, 15 if.) ; 

Thk ri ^ ht 7 s P™<* ^ bell fixed to his bed, and the rope of this 

bel hung ln the open, so that everybody who bad suffered some wronl 
could ling it. hirst the rope is pulled by a cow, whose ealf has been 
mn over by the king’s son. The king has bis own son, his only son 
mushed by the wheels of the same chariot. Then the king’s aid is sought 
f>y a bird, whose young one has been killed W o « 1 b 

the eneke killed. The beU rf™ L T * 7. 7 7 ’ “ d ““ ld "S h “ 

eu. xne neil rings tor the third time; this time it is an n M 

woman who is pulling the rope. She has laid some rice out + ft i , M 

unseasonable shower of rain has spoilt it. The king sees in this the ” ■ 7 

ment for a sin which he has recently committed. He does penance”! ' ! 

fasting, whereupon Sakka orders the rain-god Pajjunna, only to Td 

once a week at a certain hour of the night, 2 > 7 dlam 

It may probably be assumed that MahSnama took all 
these materials which are missing in the Dlpavamsa from «, 

old Atthakathas, principally from the Sihalatthakafcha-Mahs! 
vamsa, which was his chief source, even though he t 

“ as Th ° ^ ****£ k :z a : 

on the historical sections of the old Atthakathas, is a 


MahS vamsa of the Atthakatha, the common source of both 
the destruction of the “Great Monastery” of AnuradhannJ ' VT 1SCont “ Ued af *er 

MahSsena, though MahSsena had the monastery rebuilt C f Maha S ^ 

ff. ; Geiger, Dip. nnd Mah., p. 7l. f ' M&U ™*** 37; Dip. 22, 66 

.ZK\7 hea the emperor Charlemagne... ...lived at Zurich he had » -„ 

wrth a hen attached to it, so that anyone who desired administration oT^ZuTf 

it whenever the emperor was seated at his midday meal.” Grimm Deutsche Sam, tt k 
463. Here, as in the similar legend of the sage Theodosius (Gesta Bomanoru 1 2, 
a snake which demands and obtains justice against a toad Pf ala ru ^ — 18 

joche” by V. m “Brahmanische ErsShlungen ^ 

ft., who, amongst other things, has traced a Tamil version of this storv . d ® 1918, 529 
parallels given by Th. Zaehariae. See also Bemfey, Hantschatantra I 168 f 

_ ) Many other tales from the Mahavamsa, which are of importance from «, . 

of view of folk-lore, have been traced by Geiger. Dip. und Mah., pp 23-28 Some % S"** 
have interesting parallels. PP 8 ' 8 * Some of the ™ 


strong argument in favour of our crediting them with a cer- 
tain degree of reliability as historical sources. It is true, 
neither the Dlpavamsa nor the Mahavamsa can be said to be 
a real work of history. Suffice it to point out i:) that neither 
of the two works even so much as mentions the name of 


Alexander the Great, that they have nothing but miracles to 
record of the great Asoka, and that, in their narrative, this 
mighty conqueror is far more of a spiritual than a temporal 
hero. Even Gamani the Wicked, whose popular cognomen 
shows clearly enough that he was essentially the very opposite 
of a pious model of virtue, is glorified in the Mahavamsa 
above all as a religious hero ! The purpose of both epics is 
primarily to serve for edification, and the Mahavamsa is at the 
same time intended to be a Kavya. Nevertheless, we should 


be doing these works an injustice if, as some critics have done, 
with expressions of indignation (which to me appear almost 
ridiculous ), we label their authors as deliberate forgers and 
liars. Their authors certainly were nothing of that kind. 
They relate things which they looked upon as veracious history, 
though we, it is true, are compelled to regard much of it as 
myth, legend and fiction. Now, as they did not intentionally 
give false reports, we may believe much of what they tell us 
about historical times, and periods not too far removed from 


their own life-time. Eor instance, they were the first to give 
us information about Candragupta, the grandfather of Asoka ; 
and though this information does not tally exactly with 
the data of the Greeks, it is nevertheless in sufficient 



agreement with them to have made it possible by 
to determine the year of Buddha’s death, which means 
we have been able to ascertain the most important 
in the history of Indian literature. Sylvain LSviP 




l ) Of. Oldenberg , Aus dem alben Indian, 77 ff, 

JA s£r, 9, t.. XV, 1900, p. 429, and Journal des savants, 1905, p, 539. The 
theory of the reliability of the chronicles is also supported by Max Mullet , SBE, Vol. 10 (I), 
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by comparing the Chinese annals with the Singhalese 
chronicles, has found that beginning at least from the dth 
century A.D., the latter are, as historical sources, “ solide, 
sinon impeccable.” 

There is also a greatly augmented recension of the 
Mahavamsa, in 5,791 verses as against the -,915 verses of our 
text ; and, though quite insignificant as a work of art, it is 
extremely instructive from the point of view of the history of 
literature, as showing how in India (for the Singhalese writers 
took their pattern from Indian models) epics were augmented 
by the insertion of more and more new themes. 1 * A work of 
greater importance is the Mahavamsa- Tlka, written between 
1000 and 1250 A.D., being the commentary on the Maha- 
vamsa. This is not merely an exegetic and dogmatic com- 
mentary, but it also contains numerous myths, fairy tales and 
legends by way of a supplement to the contents of the epic. 
These are culled partly from monkish and partly from popular 
traditions. Eor instance, the particularly interesting legends 
of Candragupta and Cajjakya, 2 * which the commentator, as 
he himself says, has taken in part from the Atthakatha of 
the “ Northern Monastery,” are of the popular variety. 
Otherwise he has drawn chiefly on the Atthakatha of the 


pp, xiii-xxv ; Rhys Davids , Buddhist India, p. 274 f. ; H. 0 » Norman, JRAS 1908, 1 
In his researches on the history of the Canon, Oldenberg (see above, p. 1, note 1) has 
made many references to the data of Dip. and Mah. Fleet (IRAS 1909, pp, 987 and 1015) 
considers that the Dfpavamsa is based on local records of the time of Asoka, and that the 
last words of Dutthagamani are actually preserved in Mahavamsa 32. A very low esti- 
mation of the historical reliability of the chronicles is held by Y. A. Smith (Ind. Ant. 32, 
1903, p. 365 f.) and R.O. Franlce, JPTS 1908, p. 1. This scepticism has been refuted on 
excellent grounds by W. Geiger, (ZDMG- 63, 1909, p. 550; The Mahavanasa, Tran si., pp. 
XII ff„ XT if., XX if.). Hultzsoh (JRAS 1913, p, 517 i ff.) has succeeded in tracing syn- 
chronisms even between the later additions to the Mah avarpsa (for the period from the 
10th to the 12th century) and the inscriptions. 

l ) The enlarged Mahavamsa was discovered by E. Hardy (JPTS 1902-1903, p. 61 ■ 
ff.) in a Cambodian manuscript, and has been discussed by Geiger , Dip. und Mah., p. 28 £f. 

3 ) On this and other narratives see Geiger , Dip. und Mah., pp, 37-44, where ana- 
logies are indicated, especially the one presented by the legend of Cyrus, 

JiO 




ahabodhivamsa or Bodhivamsa, 8) “ the 

m J 


s) Tooth 


ink Dhammakitti at the bescinnin 


*) Of. Geiger, Dip. und Mah,, p. 52 ff. 

3 ) See above, p. 208. 

3 ) Edited by 8. A . Strong, VT8 IWl. Gf. Geiger, Dip. und Mah., p. 84 f£,, Pali 

Literatur and Sprache, p. 25. ^ ; 

4 ) Edited and translated by Goomara Svamy ; edited, by Rhys Davids and R. 

Morris, JPTS 1884, p. 109 ff. ; edited and translated by Bimalacharan Law, together with 
a Note on the Position of the DSthavamsa in the History of Pali Literature by W. Stede, 
Lahore 1925 (PSS No. 7). Cf. J. Gerson da Guriha, Memoir on the History of the 
Tooth-relic of Ceylon, JBRAS XI, 1875, p. 115 ff. and Geiger, Dip. und Mah., p. 88 ff. 
The Dathadhatuvaipsa mentioned in the continuation of the Mahayamsa 37, 93, is 
probably (see Geiger, p. 19) the same work. * 

5 ) Two edition? have appeared in Colombo, c% Geiger , Dip, und Mah,, p. 92 f. 
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Singhalese and Pali languages. Vleissara calls himself the 
author. All these works are made after one pattern ; they 
commence with the history of the former Buddha Dlpankara, 
then of Gotama Buddha, the three councils, and so on, until 
finally they relate the history of the sanctuaries of which they 
treat. Similar works were also written in Burma, such as the 
Ohakesadhat uvamsa, 1 * “ the History of the Six Hair Relic 
Shrines.” Even so modern a work as the Sasanavamsa, “ the 
History of the Doctrine,” 2) which was written in B.urma 
in 1861, by the monk Pannasami, follows the old pattern 
faithfully. Yet it is interesting to see from this work how 


Pali literature continues even down to our own times. The 
Sasanavamsa as well as the equally modern Gandhavamsa, “ the 
History of the Books,” 8) written in Burma by a certain 
Nandapanna, are of great value from the point of view of the 
history of Pali literature. The Gandhavamsa gives, in five 
chapters, a description of the canon according to the three 
Pitakas and nine Angas, the titles and sometimes the names of 
the authors of the later Pali works, a description of the birth- 
places of the writers, information about the causes which led 
to the writing of the books, and finally an account of the 
writing down of the canon. 

We need not devote much space to the rest of the later 
Pali literature of Geylon and Burma. It is for the most part 
a learned, theological literature, closely connected with the 
canonical texts, though there is no lack of single poetical 

l ) Edited by Minay eff in JPTS 1885^ The SjmavivMavmicohaya-Katha, ed. by 
J, P, Minay eff, JPTS 1887, 17 ££., also contains ecclesiastical history, 

s ) Edited by Mabel H. Bode, PTS 1897. This work source for M. H, 

Bode, The Pali Literature of Burma, London 1909. Of. by the same author, “A Burmese 
Historian of Buddhism,’* London 1898, and Geiger , Dip. und Mah„ p. 98 note. 



s ) Edited by Minay eff, Becherches, pp. 235 ffi,, and again in JPTS 1886, pp, 54-80. 
An index to this by Mabel Bode, JPTS 1896, p. 53 if. According to M.H. Bode (Pali 
Literature of Burma, p. x) it is a work of the 17th century. The work is called Culla- 
Gandhavamsa, “Little History of tho Books.” There might, therefore, be a Maha-Gandha- 
vaipsa also. C/. E. Hardy , ZDMG 51, 1897, p, 111. 



B 



The poem Anagatavamsa, 2 ’ “ the History of the Future 


Ruparupavibhaga, ed. by A. P. Buddhadatta , PTS 1915. Gf . Geiger, PSH Literatur uud 
Sprache, p. 22, para. 25; B.' Ch. Law, Life and Work of Buddhaghosa, p, 96 ff. There is, 
of course, tbe possibility that there was more than one Buddhadatta. 

in JPTS 1886, p. 33 ff. f and by E. LeUmann , Maitreya- 
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) According to the Gandhavamsa (JPTS 1886 on 67 tz 

Of the work, and Upatissa the author of an AttUkatha on it!’ CTth Ka^ Mth0r 

TTpatissa are names of Theras and writers of various periods Of r,in - P * *** 

29. Yisuddhi-Magga, p. 434, and Attha-SalinT, p. 415 as w*U T' ’ P ‘ 25> Pm - 

of the future Metteyya, that the name of his mother is Brahmave^*^^ 88 '’ V ' 96 ’ ^ 

Subrahma. Xt is not evident to me, however, that Buddhaghosa quoteTLm the a" 

vanpsa, as is assumed by Mr. Rhys Davids (V isuddhi-Magga i pp VeT 764 ) T 

we are not m a position to prove that the Anagatavamsa is earlier than Bndl 1' ° 

a matter of fact, there is also a recension of the Anagatavamsa, which is written^’ tv 

mixed prose and verse style, and yet another Anagatavamsa which divert T "* 

and tells the story of the ten future Buddhas. ( Minay eff JPTS issr ° o ™ m ^ WOrt ’ 

*) Ed. by Ed. Muller in JPTS 1883 p 86 If At tl j ’ PP ‘ 33 ff '’ 39 

itself, Dhammasiri from Ceylon is mentioned' as th'e author 6 ^ IS 

1886, p. 61. aucnor, C/, Gandhavamsa in JPTS 

?hosai Ed! Muller asLbes them’ to the ^ **““ Euddha- 

Iprache, p. 24, para. 27) thinks that, judged by their languagl, ^ 

)een written prior to the 11th century/ ■ ... % J could scarcely have 

*) Bode, Lc,, 5 f. . 

. S) ° GS S5ras ^ aha erstes Ka P^l> Text und Dberseteung von K E at 

“) Ed. by JST. Saidhananda in JPTS 1890. 

7 ) CA Geiger, l.c. , p. 30. 








important 

Abhidham- 


as 




From among the learned works giving a poetical presenta- 

t of one or more points of the Buddhist doctrinal system, 

call attention to the following. The Pancagati-Dlpana, 

“ Illumination of the Five Paths,” s> — is a poem of 114 

5 eg. It describes the great and small hells and the other 

■Ids and enumerates the actions by which human beings 
✓ 

reborn in one of the five conditions of life, namely as 
itures of hell, as animals, spirits, human beings or gods. 
; same subject is treated in the Lokadlpasara, which was 
tten in the 14th century by Medhamkara in Bur'ma. 4) In 
14th century one Dhammakitti wrote the Paraml-Maha- 
ika, a Pali poem on the ten Paramitas. B) The Saddham- 
payana, “Ways and Means of the Good Religion, G) 
,1s in 629 verses, with the fundamental doctrines of the 
ddhist religion in general, and the ethical doctrines in 


• *) The text was published by T. W. Rhys Davids in JPTS 1884. A translation 
appeared under the title: Compendium of philosophy, being a Translation of the Abhidham- 
mattha-Safigaha with Introductory Essay and Notes by Shwe Zan Aung, revised and 
edited by Mrs. Rhys Davids, PTS 1910. Transl. ser. Gf. “Bode, l.e., p. 61 f. German 
translation by E. L. Hoffmann in ZB 7, 1926, 175 ff., 316 ff. 

a) Ed. by A. P. Buddhadatta in JPTS 1913-1914, pp. 1-114. 

а ) Ed. by Peer in JPTS 1884, and translated by the same into French in AMG., 
t. V, 1883, 514 ff. 

*) Bode, l.c., 35 f. ■ 

б ) There were no less than 5 Theras by the name of Dhammakitti, who lived in the 
13th and 14th centuries. Gf. M. de Z. Wichremasinghe in JR AS 1896, 200 ff. 

«1 Ed. bvR. Morris in JPTS 1887, 35-98. 
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particular. The Pajja-Madhu, “ the Yerse Honey, 3 ’ is a 
short poem in praise of the Buddha, composed by Buddhap- 
piya in the 13th century. In 104 elaborate stanzas in partly 
Sanskritised Pali, the glory of the Buddha is described and his 
wisdom praised. Telakataha-Gatha, “the Verses of the 
Cauldron of Oil,” J is the title of anoth er ornate poem on the 
good religion of the Buddha. The poet is supposed to have 
been a monk who, though innocent, was suspected by King 
Tissa of Kalyani of carrying on an intrigue with his wife, and 
was condemned to be thrown into a cauldron of boiling oil. 
This was done, but the monk arose from the cauldron, and 
sang the 100 verses . Before he died, he recollected his former 
existence in which he was a cowherd and had thrown a fly 
into a pot of boiling milk. In the poem, the “ hundred 
verses ” are found only 98 stanzas in elegant Sanskritised 
Pali, in which, however, no reference to the legend is 
contained. King Tissa of Kalyani reigned in the 3rd century 
B.C., but, according to the evidence afforded by the language, 
the poem could hardly he earlier than the 12th century A.D. 8) 

The Jinalamkara bv Buddharakkhita, 4) a poem of 250 
stanzas, in which the Buddha legend is treated in the most 
bombastic Kavya style, and which was written in the year 1156 
A.D., is a regular specimen of ornate poetry. We find verses 
which can be read backwards as well as forwards, a stanza in 



*) Ed. by E. R. Gooneratne in JPTS 1887, 1 The poet is also the compiler of the 
Pali grammar Rnpasiddhi. 

2 ) Ed. by E. R. Gooneratne in JPTS 1884, 49 'iff. 

3 ) The legend is related briefly in the Mahavamsa, 22, 13 if., and in greater detail 
in the Rasavahinf. ■ .... 

4 ) Edited with Introd., Notes and Translation by James Gray, London 1894. 
According to the Gandhavamsa (JPTS 1886, pp. 69, 72, of. 65, 75) a Jinalamkara was 
written by Bnddhadatta and com men ted on by Buddhar&kkhiia, A work like the Jinalaip- 
kata with which we are concerned, could not have possibly been written by a contemporary 
of Buddhaghosa (see above p. 220 on Buddhadatta). The date 1,700 years after the 
death of Buddha ” figures in the concluding verses of the poem, where Buddharakkhita 
refers to himself as the author, Cf. Geiger , I.c., p. 28, 
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which no consonant except “ n ” occurs, and other similar 
tricks. Mahayanist doctrines are frequently found in the poem 
and it is full of Purana-like exaggerations. 

The Jinacarita l] by the poet Vanaratana Medhamkara, 1 2) 3 
who lived in the reign of Bhuvanaka Bahu I (1277-1288 
A.D.), is a very mediocre poem on the life of the Buddha, in 
simple and natural, but not particularly beautiful, language. 
It looks almost like a somewhat clumsy versification of the 
Nidana-Katha,. The Malalamkara-Yatthu, a Buddha biogra- ' 
phy written at an even later time (1773), has only become 
known through the English translation 8) of a Burmese tran- 
slation from the Pali. 

Narrative works, too, have been written in Pali down to 
the most recent times. The most important of these works is 
the Basavahini, 4) a collection of 103 narratives, of which the 
first 40 are set in India and the remaining 63 in Ceylon. The 
work was originally written in the Singhalese language, was 
later translated into Pali by a monk Batthapala, and still later 
(in the 13th century) corrected by the Thera Vedeha. 5) * In 
spite of this “ correction,” it is still written in bad Pali, and 
in an extremely careless style. The Rasavahinl is really a 
collection of sermons in the guise of edifying legends told in 


1 ) Edited and translated by W. H. D. Rouse (JPTS 1904-5, p. 1 £L), and by Ch. 
Dutoiselle, Rangoon 1906. 

•■.■*) According to Saddhamma-Saingaha li, 22 (JPTS 1890, p. 63) and Gandhavamsa 
(JPTS 1886, pp. 62, 72). 

3 ) By Bishop P. Bigandet , Life or Legend of Gaudama the Buddha of the Burmese, 
Rangoon 1858, 3rd ed., London 1880. Gf. Rhys Davids . SBE, Yol. 11, p. xxxii. 

4 ) Selected stories have been edited and translated into German by F 0 Spiegel , 
Anecdota Palica, Leipzig 1845 ; Sfcen Konow in ZDMG 43, 1889, 297 £f.; the second decade 
by Magdalene and W. Geiger in SBayA 1918, into Danish by D. Andersen } openhagen 
1891; into Italian by P. E. Pavolini in GSAJ 8, 1894, p. 179 ff., 10, 1896, p. 175 ff.j into 
English (legends of Asoka) by Lakshmana Sastri (with a “ Prefatory Note ” by EL 0. 
Norman) in JASB 1910, p. 57 ff. Cf. Gooneratne in PTS 1884, p. 50 t; Pavolini in GSAI 
11, 1897, p. 35 ff. 

5 ) He is also the author of the Samanta-Kufcavannana, a description of the Adam’s 

Peak, published in Journal of the Buddhist Text Society, May 1893, 



The Jataka book was the inexhaustible source from 
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l ) Bode. l.c.,78ft 

a ) According to Yinitadeva (8th century A.D.) the Sarvastivadins used Sanskrit, 
the Mahasanghikas Prakrit, the Sammitiyas Apabhramsa and the Sthaviravadins (ie. } 
Theravadins) Paisa cl. Cf> Ryukan Senium, A Historical Study of the Terms Hlnayana 
and Mahayana and the origin of Mahayana Buddhism, Calcutta, 1927, p. 7; R. Pischel in 
SBA 1904, p. 808. 

8 ) It was formerly geheryiy called ^ dialect” (see above, Yol, I. p 47 f. ), 

which is the more inapt, as it is widely used in inscriptions too. Cf . S. Lefmann in ZDMGr 
29, 1875, 212 ft. ; 1. Senary JA 1882, s. 7, t. XIX, 238 ft„ 1886, s. 8^ t. Till, p. 318 ft j 
JTem, SBE 21, p. XIY ft ; Buhler } Ep. Ind. I, 1892, 239, 377 j II, 34 j Hoernle and Bhandar - 
bar , Ind. Ant. 12, 1883, pp, 89 f., 205f., 139 ft * 17, 1888, p. 36ft. j J. 

Altindische QrammatikJ, Grdttingen, 1896, p, XXXIX ft, - 
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translated Buddhist texts into Chinese. 1 ’ Some of the Sans- 
krit works which were produced there, and the originals of 
which are lost, would not be known to us but for the Tibetan 
and Chinese texts. The finds of manuscripts in Central Asia, 
include fragments not only of Sanskrit texts, but also of 
translations of Indian works in Central Asiatic languages. 2 ’ 

By far the greater part of this literature written in pure 
and “ mixed ” Sanskrit, and which, for the sake of brevity 
we term “ Buddhist Sanskrit literature,” either belongs to the 
Mahayana or has at least come under its influence to a greater 
or lesser degree. 3 ’ For this reason, it is essential to premise 
a few remarks as to the schism of Buddhism into its two 
great sections, Mahayana and Hlnayana, if we desire to attain 
to a true understanding of this literature. 


1 ) cf. Phanindranath Bose, Indian Teachers of Buddhist Universities, Madras, 1923 ; 
The Indian Teachers in China, Madras, 1923 ; and Prabhatkumar Muklierjee, Indian Litera- 
ture Abroad, in Ind. Hist. Qu., Yds. I-III, 1925-1927. 

*) Thus fragments of Buddhist texts have been found in two languages hitherto 
unknown, which are now termed “Kuchean” and “ Khotanese ” after Kuchar and 
Khotan, the places in Eastern Turkestan where they wore discovered, as the names 
“ Tokharian,” “ North Aryan,” “ East Indian ” and “ Sakian,” suggested by various scholars 
have not been generally accepted (Of. Sten Konow in Festschrift Windisch, p. 96 f.,* 
Hoernle , Manuscript Remains, I, p. IX ff.). Fragments in “ Kuchean ” have been pub- 
lished by S. L6vi in JA 1911, s. 10, t. XVII, 138 ff., 431 ff. ; t. XIX, 1912, lOlff; JRAS 1913, 
109 ff, ; and in Hoernle, Manuscript Remains, I, pp« 357ff„ 365 ff.; Fragments in “Khotanese” 
by Konow and Hoernle in Hoernle, Manuscript Remains, I, pp. 214 ff., 289 ff., 395 ff. ; also 
by E. Leumann, Zur nordarischen Sprache und Literature, Strassburg, 1912; Maitreya- 
samiti, Strassburg, 1919, and Buddhistische Literatur, Nordarisch und Deutsch, I, Leip- 
zig, 1920 (AKM XY, 2). A Soghdian version of the Yessantara-Jataka has been edited 
and translated by B, Gauthiot in JA 1932, s. lO, t. XIX, pp.163 ff., 430 ff; see also Le 


Sutra des causes et des effets du bien et du mal, ed. et trad, d’apres les textes sogdiens, chinois 
et tibetains par R. Gauthiot et P. Pelliot, Paris (Mission Pelliot) I, 1920 j II, 1926. 
Buddhist texts in the Uigurian language have been published by H. Btonner in SBA 1904, 
p. 1282 ff. and F. W. K. Muller , Uigurica I and II, in ABA 1908 and 1910. E. Bieg and 


W. Biegling, to which scholars is due the credit of having proved “Tokharian” 
(“ Kuchean ”) to be an Indo-European language, (SBA 1908, p. 9 15 ff.) have published 
fragments of Buddhist Sanskrit texts from the ffnds at Turfan i Tocharisehe Sprachreste, 
I, Die Texte, Berlin and Leipzig, 1921. 

8 ) For our earliest knowledge of this literature, which is preserved chiefly in Nepal, 
we are indebted to Brian Houghton Hodgson, who lived in Nepal from 1821 to 1843, and 
rendered equally signal services as a statesman, geographer, zoologist, ethnographer and 
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To the earlier Buddhist schools, whose main doctrines 
coincide with those of the Theravada as it has come down in 
the Pali Canon, individual liberation, Nirvana, was the most 
complete salvation ; and the state of the Arhat, who even 
during his mortal life is accorded a foretaste of Nirvana, was 
the goal of all striving, a goal attainable only to the few, by 
the aid of certain spiritual experiences which can only be 
acquired in the monastic life. This doctrine is not rejected 
by the adherents of the Mahayana ; but, though it is acknow- 
ledged to have originated with Buddha,^ it is described as the 
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Hlnayana, i.e., the lesser (hina), the inadequate “ vessel ” 
(yana), which does not suffice to steer all beings to the end 
of suffering. What they teach, is the STahayana, the “ great 
vessel,” which is fit to conduct a larger number of beings, 
indeed the whole of the teeming mass of humanity, safely 
over the suffering of the world. This new doctrine which, 
according to the claims of its adherents, is based upon a pro- 
founder interpretation of the old texts, or upon the profounder 
teachings of Gotama Buddha, which he imparted only to the 
elect among his disciples, sets up the ideal of the Bodhisattva 
in the stead of that of the Arhat. Not only the monk, but 
every human being, can make it his aim to be reborn as a 
Bodhisattva, a “ being destined for enlightenment,” i.e., a 
candidate for enlightenment, in order to bring salvation to all 
men. Now, if this aim is to be within the reach of the many, 
then there must be more convenient means of attaining it 
than are provided in the Hlnayana. Thus, according to the 
teachings of the Mahayana, even in the householder in the 
midst of family life, the merchant, the artisan, the king, nay, 
even the labourer, the pariah, can attain salvation, on the 
one hand by practising pity and friendliness to all beings, 
by exceptional generosity and self-denial, and on the other 
hand by faithful and devoted worship of the Buddha, the 
Buddhas and the Bodhisattvas. 1 ' Though, as we have seen, 
Buddha is frequently described as a superhuman being, even 
in the Pali Canon, it is nevertheless the enlightenment which 


l ) We see here the influence of the doctrine -pt Bbaktiy known to us from the 
Bhagavad-GitS, and it is most probable that it was the Bfaagavad-GIta itself which in* 
fluenced the development of the Mahayana. 0/. above, Vol. I, p. 431 if; Kern, Manual 
of Buddhism, p. 122. Some scholars assume that outside influences, too, contributed 
towards the moulding of the Mahayana 5 but a hypothesis of this nature is not necessary, 
and cannot be proved. C/. S. L&vi, Mahayana* Sutralamkara, II, p, 16 ff. s Kennedy, IRAS 
1902, p. [.■■$$. 5 Hinduism and Buddhism, III, p, 445. Iff. j A.B. Keith , Buddhist 
Philosophy, p. 217. On the HinaySna and Mahayana in general, see La Valle-e Poussin 
in JKRJJ VIII, 1915, 330 ff, and It. Kimura, A Historical Study of the Terms Hlnayana 
and MahSyana etc,, Calcutta, 1927. 
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i.e., the formula in which it is shown that all the 
elements of being originate only in mutual interdependence. 
The Hlnayana derives from this formula the doctrine of Anat- 
tata, of the “ Non-Self , 55 i.e., the doctrine that there is no 
independent and permanent ego, but merely a succession of 
corporeal and psychical phenomena which change, every 
moment. The Mahayana derives from the same formula 
the doctrine of Sunyata, i.e., the doctrine that “ all (is) void ’ 5 
(sarvam sunyam) meaning . “ devoid 55 of independent 
reality. x) . . : 

Buddhist Sanskrit literature is, however, by no means 
exclusively Mahayanist. There is also a number of import- 
ant Hlnayana texts, which are written in pure and mixed 
Sanskrit. .. .. , . 

Remnants of the Sanskrit Canon. ' 

In the first place the Sarvastivada school 2) of the 
Hlnayana, which had its adherents more especially in Hash-, 
mir and Gandhara, and spread thence to Central Asia, Tibet 


the doctrine is not of a succession of cause and effect, but is that of a mutually interde- 
pendent conditionality. ■ The established formula runs thus : 41 If there is this, then there 
appears that.” Cf> Th, Stcherbatshy, The Conception of Buddhist Nirvana, Leningrad, 
1927, p. 39 ff . 

x ) Stcherbatshy (1. c., pp. 40 f,, 42 f.) rend:ers “ gunyata ’’ by “ relativity,” • because, 
according to this doctrine, nothing real can be stated of objects, but only relations/ Max 
Walleser (Die buddhistische Philosophie, Yol, II. Heidelberg, 1911, p. Ill) calls this 
doctrine “ negativity,” because it simultaneously denies existence and non-existence. 

a ) The literal meaning of Sarvastivada is “ the ail-is doctrine,” the doctrine that 
everything exists permanently, losing (A. Record of the Buddhist Religion, transl. 
by J, Takahusu, Oxford, 3896, pp. XXt'VV 20) calls it Xryamulasarvastivada, and he 
mentions the schools of the Mula-Sarvastivadas, the Dharmaguptas, the Mahisasakas and 
the Kasyapiyas, as its sub- divisions. The relationship between the Sarvastivada and 
the Mala- Sarvastivada is, however, by no means clear, Cf. TakaJrusu, ERE XI, p. 198 ff . j 
Livi in T’oung Pao, ser. 2, t. Till, 1907, p. 114 f., N. Dutt, Early History of the -Spread 
of Buddhism and the Buddhist Schools, p, 271 n. and table to p. 224. In the Buddhist 
dictionary Mahavyutpatti, para. 27d, a list of the schools begins with: Aryasarvastivada^, 
Mulasarvas tivadah * 
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l ) Of. W. Geiger, Die arehaeologischen und literarischen Funde in CHinesisch Tur- 
kestan und ihre Bedeutung fiir die orientals tische Wissenschaft, Erlangen (Rede beim 
Antritt des Prorektorats) 1912 j H. Oldenburg in NGGrW 1912, 171 ff.$ H. Liiders, Uber 
die literarischen Funde von Ostturkestau, in SBA 1914, p, 85 ff. j A. F, Rud. Hoernle , 
Manuscript Remains of Buddhist Literature found in Eastern Turkestan, I, Oxford, 1916, 
s ) Of, Oldenburg i n 2DMG 52, 1898, 654 ff., 662 ff. ; M, Anesaki in 00 XIII, Ham- 
burg, 1902, p. 61 j Le Museon, N. S. . VI, 1905, p. 23 ff. j VIT, 1906, p. 33 ff, ; JRAS 1901, 
p. 895 if. 

; J, Takakusu, ARecord of the Buddhist .Religion by I-tsing translated, p. 
XXX Vi I. . Of. Ed. Huber inB E F E 0 YI, 1906, pp. Iff,, 36 ; S. . Levi in T’oung Pao, ser. 2, 
t, V, 1904, p. 297 ff. i t, YIII, 1907, p# 110 ff. The Chinese “ Tripitaka,” though also 
divided into a Yinaya, Sutra and Abhidharma, does not, however, mean the same as the 
Pali Tipi^aka, for it contains many non-canonical texts besides the canonical ones, in fact 
even Brahmanical philosophical treatises (s. Takakusu in JRAS 1896, p. 415), In the 
Tibetan Kanjur, too, which is also designated as a “ Tripitaka ” and consists of a Yinaya, 
Sutra and Abhidharma, much is included which does not admit of comparison with the 
Tipitaka, and was certainly not a part of the Canon. 

*) A Saxvaativadin acarya Buddhila is mentioned in inscriptions on the lion capitol 
in Mathura dating from the 2nd century A.D„ s. F.W. Thomas , Ep. Ind. 9, 1907-8, p. 135 ff, 
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the lost Magadhl Canon, from which first the Pali Canon 
branched off in one part of India, and then, later on, the 
Sanskrit Canon in another district. 

Fragments of the Pratimoksa- Sutra of the Sarvastivadins, 
as well as other texts of the Vinavapitaka of the Sanskrit 
Canon, have been found in Central Asia (Eastern Turkestan), 
and a few in Nepal too. It is also possible to reconstruct the 
Pratimoksa-Sutra from Chinese and Tibetan translations. 
Both the Sanskrit Canon of the Sarvastivadins and the Viuayas 
of the Mahis'asakas, Dharmaguptas and Maha-Sanghikas, 
show manifold divergences in separate details from the Pali 
Canon and from one another, not only as regards the rules 
of the Pratimoksa, but also as regards the rules of the Vinaya 
in general. Nevertheless, the original stock of rules is one 
and the same . 0 It is in the stories prefaced to the rules in 
order to relate on what occasion the Buddha proclaimed the 
rules in question, that the texts show greater divergences. 
The Mula-Sarvastivada Yinaya contained many legends having 
reference to the conversion of Kashmir and North western 
India to Buddhism . 0 Some of these legends are also to be 


J ) The Sanskrit text of the Pratimoksa-Sutra has been edited by L. Finot on the 
basis of the fragments of manuscripts found by Pelliot in Central Asia, and has been 
translated into French, with the Chinese version of KumarajTva, by Ed. Huber , in JA ser. 
11, t. II, 1913, pp. 465-558 ; a fragment from M. A. Stein’s collection, by La ValUe Poussin 
in JRAS 1913, p, 843 ; a fragment in the Kuchean language, by S, Levi in JA s. 10, t. XIX, 
3912, 101 ff.j JRAS 1913, p. 109 ff.; Hoernle, Manuscript Remains, p. 357 ff. E. W ddschmidt , 
Bruchstficke des Bhik§uni- Pratimoksa der Sarvastivadins, Leipzig 1926, has edited the, 
fragments of manuscripts of the Pratimoksa of the nuns, which were found at Turfan, and 
compared them with the corresponding texts of all the other schools. For the Tibetan 
version of the Pratimoksa, see Gr. Huth , Die tibetische Version der Naihsargika-prayascittika- 
dharmah, Strassburg 1891. See also Oldenberg in ZD MG 52, 1898, p. 644 ff. 

3 ) Of. J. Przyluski and S. Levi in JA s. 11, t. IV, 1914, p. 493 ff. In addition, the 
reign of Xaniska is prophesied, the seven-day week is mentioned, among other things, 
from which Levi (T’oung Pao, s; 2, Vol. Till, 1907, p, 115 f.) concludes that the Mula- 
Sarvastivada- Vinaya was not completed before the 3rd century A'.D. However, as there 
were already Sarvastivadins at a much earlier period (see above, p. 232), it is most 
likely that there was an earlier Sarvastivada- Vinaya too, and possibly the .Mula-Sarv^ti- 
vSda- Vinaya was merely a later version of th^ m 

30 
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found in the Divyavadana, which borrowed a large portion of 
its tales from the Vinayapitaka of the Mula-SarvastivadaV 
The Vinayapitaka also includes the Siksas and Sangha- 
karmans corresponding to the Pali Sikkhas and Kammavacas, 
and fragments of these have been brought to light in Central 
Asia. s) 

The Nikayas of the Pali Canon find their parallel in the 
Agamas of the Sanskrit Canon ; the Dlrghagama correspond- 
ing to the Dlghanikaya, the Madhyamagama to the 
Majjhimanikaya, the Samyuktagama to the Samyutta- 
nikaya, and the Ekottaragama to the Ahguttaranikaya. 
Fragments of various Sutras of the Dlrghagama ( Samgiti- 
Sutra, Atanatiya-Sutra), of the Madhyamagama (Upali-Sutra, 
Suka-Sutra), of the Samyuktagama and the Ekottaragama, 
have been found in Central Asia. 3) These fragments are 
not always in agreement with the corresponding Pali texts. 
The comparison of the Chinese Agamas with the corres- 
ponding Pali Nikayas, has also shown both agreement to a 


’) Fragments corresponding to the Maha-Vagga of the Vinayapitaka, found in the 
Stein collection, have been edited by La Vallee Poussin in JR AS 1918, p. 550 ff. A frag- 
ment of a Buddhist ritual of ordination, corresponding to the Culla-Vagga X, 17, in 
Sanskrit, was discovered by 0 . BetldaU in Nepal and edited in Album Kero, p. 373 ff. 
Various fragments of the Vinaya, ed. by Hoernle, Manuscript Remains, pp. 4-16. A fragment 
of the Bhiksu^ika-dharma-vacana, ed. by Miss 0. M. Ridding and La Valtie Poussin in 
BSOS I, 1920, p. 123 ff. See also S. LM in T’oung Pao, s. 2, Vol. VIII, 1907, p. 110 ff. ; 
N, Butt, Early History of the Spread of Buddhism and the Buddhist Schools, p. 280 ff, 

*) Of, La ValUe Poussin in JRAS 1913, 843 ff. ; Luders in SB A 1922, p. 243. 
a ) Fragments of the Agamas of the Sanskrit Canon were discovered amongst the 
remains of MSS. found in Eastern Turkestan, and edited by R, Pischel in SBA 1904, pp, 
803 f., 1138 ff.; S. Levi in T’oung Pao, s. 2 , Vol. V, 3901, p. 297 ff.; JA s. 10, t. XVI, 1910, 
pp. 450 ff.; JRAS 1911, p. 764 ff.; L. cle La Vallee Poussin in JRAS 1911, p. 772; 

1912, p, 1063 ff.; 1913, p. 569 ft; Uoernley Manuscript Remains, pp, 16-52. A fragment of 
the grona-Sutras of the Samyukta-Agama (of. Saipyuttanikaya 22, 49 f.^Vol. Ill, p, 48 
ff.) has been edited by La Vallee Poussin from MSS. of Cecil BendaWs collection, in 
JRAS 1907, 375 ff, Quotations from tjie Saipyukta t nd Ekotfcara Agamas have been 
traced by S. L6f?i in the commentary on Asafiga’s Mahay an a-Su trSla mk ara (ed. Levi, on. 
XVI, 21 f«, 75). V. A i Smith and W . Uoey found Buddhist Sutras in Sanskrit, written 
bricks, in the ruins of Copal pur, together with inscriptions which are dated between 
and 40Q A.D. (JASB, proceedings 1896, p. 99 ff,). 
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considerable extent, and notable divergences . 0 In the first 
place there is no agreement as regards the order of the 
Sutras in the separate Agamas , In the Samyukfcagama 
the division into Vargas and Samyuktas is totally different, 
and there are Samyuktas in the Pali which are missing 
in the Chinese version ; on the other hand, there are 
some in the Chinese which do not occur in the Pali . 0 The 
greatest differences are those which we find between the 
Ekottaragama and the Anguttaranikaya. On the whole it 
may be said that the points of agreement and the divergences 
prove that the Sanskrit Agamas and the Pali Nikayas were 
compiled from the same materials, but were arranged in 
different ways in the different schools. Now in the Chinese 
Tripitaka there are also texts which, though bearing the same 
titles as the corresponding Pali texts, are nevertheless essen- 
tially different. Thus there is a Brahmaj ala- Sutra, which was 
translated into Chinese by Kumarajiva, and is held in high 
esteem in China and Japan but which teaches Buddhist ethics 
in the spirit of the Mahayaua. On the other hand, there are 
in the Abhidharma-Kosa-Vyakhya, several quotations from 
a Brahmajala-Sutra, which must have corresponded to the 
Pali text . 0 The Chinese Tripitaka contains ten different 
translations of the Maha-Parinirvana- Sutra. Three of these 
translations belong to the Hlnayana and seven to the Maha- 
yaua; and the only thing they have in common is the exter- 
nal form, inasmuch as they contain speeches which the 


*) See especially M. Anesahi, The Four Buddhist Agamas in Chinese, in Transac- 
tions of the Asiatic Society of Japan, Vol/ 35, Part 3, 1908, and above, p, 232, note 3. 

*) The Sagatha varga in the three Chinese versions of the Samynktagama contains 
318 Sutras, out of which 244 coincide with those of the Pali text. It is impossible to 
determine whether the quotations traced by Anesahi (Le Musdon, N. S. VII, 1906, 38 ff.) 
in the Chinese Maha-Prajna-Paramita-Sastra, are derived from a Pali or Prakrit text of the 
Samyutta and Suttanipata, For the Sarpyukta Agama, see also Levi in T’oung Pao, s. 2, 
Vol. V, 1904, p. 297 ■ ; / 

s ) Of. La Vallee Poussin in JRAS 1903, 359 ff., Anesahi in ERE, Vol. V, p. 452, 




The Sanskrit Canon also contained a “ Ksudraka ” corres- 
ponding to the Kkuddakanikaya. l 2) 3 We do not know 
whether this included all those texts which in the Pali Canon 
are counted as belonging to the fifth Nikaya ; but we do 
know that the Sanskrit Canon also contained the Sanskrit 
texts Udana, Dharmapada, Sthavira-Gatha, Vimanavastu and 
Buddha- Vams'a, corresponding to the Pali texts Udana, 
Dhammapada, Thera- Gatha, Vimana-Vatthu and Buddha- 
Vamsa. In the Chinese Tripitaka, it is true, there is no single 
text to correspond to the Suttanipata ; but more than half 
of the texts included in the Suttanipata occur in the Agamas, 
for instance the texts corresponding to the Atthaka-Vagga 
and the Parayana. Fragments of the Sanskrit version of the 
two last-named have been found in Eastern Turkestan too. 8) 
A collection corresponding to the Itivuttakas was translated 
into Chinese by Hsiian Tsang in about 650 A.D. 4) * * * Considerable 


l ) Of. JV Max Muller in SBE, Vol. 10 (I), p. xxxi note; J. Edkins in JRAS 1881, p. 
06 if.; R. Kimura, in JBL 4, 1921,188 f.note, and Historical Study of the Terms Hinayana 
and Mahay ana, p. 94 note. The Hinayana includes the translation of Po-fit-tsu (290-306 
A*jp.) and that of Fa-hien (between 317 and 420 A.B.); translated into Italian, after the 
last-named, by Carlo Puimm GSAI 21, 1908, p. 59 ff.j 22, 1909, p. 1 ff. The earliest 
"V aipulya-Parinirvaija- Sutra was translated into Chinese by Bharmarak§a (between 205 and 
316 A.B.). Specimens of it are given by S. Beal in Ind. Ant. 5, 1876, p. 222 ff. and SBE 
Vol. 19, p. 365 £f. 

*) A K?ndraka is mentioned by Hsfian Tsang as the fifth Agama of the Sravaka- 
pi taka, s. Levi in JA s. 11, t. VIII, 1916, p. 20. Nevertheless, the “four Agamas *’ are 
©specially emphasized as the real Agamas, as for instance, when the Dxvyavadana makes 
frequent mention (pp. 17, 331, 333) of the dgamacatuqtayam, cf. Oldenberg in ZBMG 52, 
654 f. 

3 ) Anesaki in JPTS 1906-7, p,50 f.; Roernle in JRAS 1916, p. 709 ff.j 1917, p. 

134. In the Sanskrit version of the Atthaka-Vagga (it is mentioned as the arthavargiyani 

Sutrani in the Divyavadana, p. 20) prose narratives precede the verses, but-there are none 

such in the Pali. There are also other divergences from the Pali text. The Sanskrit 

text is shorter. 

*) Watanabe in JPTS 1906-7, p. 44 £f. In the Chinese Tripitaka there is a work 
Satparamita-sannipata-Sutra (translated in 222 A.B.) which is a kind of Cariyapitaka ; 
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Vargas, after the style of the Pali Dharmapada. This Sans- 
krit version was not identical with that of the Pali Canon, 
but both versions had an original stock of verses in common, 
and were arranged on one and the same principle. The 
collection of verses which belonged to the original Canon, 
also served as a prototype and as a foundation for more com- 
prehensive anthologies, which were compiled in later times, 
and were widely propagated in Central Asia, Tibet and China. 
Thus, for instance, there is a Chinese anthology with the same 
26 sections (Vargas) as the Pali Dhammapada though it has 
13 additional seetions. 8) Fragments of a Sanskrit anthology 
have been found in Central Asia, which were at hrst regarded 
as passages from recensions of the Dharmapada, but which in 
reality belong to the Udana-Varga, which is known to us from 
a Tibetan translation. This anthology was compiled by 
Dharmatrata, who, according to Taranatha, is supposed to 
have lived in King Kaniska’s day. In the Tibetan version, it 
contains not only 375 verses, corresponding to verses of the 
Dhammapada, but also the greater part of the verses of the 
Udana, and numerous verses which have parallels in the 
Suttanipata and other portions of the Pali Canon. 41 Another 


*) Mahavastu, ed. Senart , I, 290 ff.j II, 191 ££. ; I, 250 ff.; Quotations from u the 
Dharmapada’ 5 (sing) or t: the Dharmapadas” (plur,) : II, 212 1 III, 91, 156, 434 ff. 

4 ) III, 434 ft Here a Sahasravarga is quoted from “the Dharmapadas j n it con- 
tains 24 verses, whilst the Sahassa^Yagga in the Pali consists of only 16 verses. On the 

in Z.DMG 52, 1898, p. 662 ff. 

3 ) Of, Max MiiJler in SBB, Yol. 10 (I ), p. 2 ff.j S. Beal* Texts from the Buddhist 
Canon commonly known as Dhammapada, London 1902 $ and the important study on the 
Dharmapada recensions by S. hHi in JA, s. 10, t. XX, 1912, pp. 203-294. 

*) Fragments of the Udana varga, from finds in Central Asia, have been published 
by B. Pischel, Die Turfan-EeZensibnen dea Dhammapada, SBA 1908, p. 968 £E,j S. Levi and 
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anthology was written in a Prakrit dialect, which is a later 
form of the North-west Indian dialect familiar to us from 
the Shahbazgarhl rock edicts of Asoka, and compiled after the 
pattern, and with the help of the Dhammapada or some 
similar verse collection of the Sanskrit Canon, or the original 
Canon. Fragments of this anthology have come down to us 
in a few leaves of a manuscript written in the Kharosthl 
script, which M. Petroffsky and J. L. Dutreuil de Rhins had 
found at Khotan, and brought to Europe . 15 

It is a certainty that there were Jatakas too, in the 
Sanskrit Canon ; hut it must remain an open question 
whether this Canon ever included a Jataka Book or a large 
collection of Jatakas of its own. It is doubtful, too, whether 
the collection of “ seven Abhidharmas, 5 ’ which is translated 
in the Chinese Tripitaka, is also derived from the old Canon, 


La ValUe Poussin in JA s. 10, t. XVI, 1910, p. 444 ft'.; t. XVII, 1911, 431 ft.; t. XIX, 1912, 
p. 311 If. ; JBAS 1911, p. 758 ff j 1912. p. 355 ft’. The Tibetan version of the XJdanavarga 
has been translated into English by W. W. Rockhill, London 1883, and the Tibetan text 
was published by H. Beckh , Berlin 1911. Cf. A. Schiejnen Uber Vasubandhus GatbaSam- 
graha, in Melanges Asiatiques VIII (Bulletin XXV, 1878), pp. 559 f., 590 if, ; La ValUe 
Poussin in GGA 1912, 191 f. ; Liiders in SB A 1914, p. 102 ; and Seidenstucker, Das TJdana, 
I, 1913, pp. 37, 71 ft A voluminous anthology, about five times as large as the Pali 
Dhammapada, is the Dharmasamuccaya by Avalokitasimh a, who has also drawn from 
Mahayana sources ; on a MS. of this work, found in Nepal, see Dharma Aditya D/ianwa- 
carya in Ind. Hist. Qu. 1, 1925, 422 ft, 677 ft 

l ) The old Kharo^hi manuscript, important from the points of view both of 
language and palaeography, has been edited by Senart in JA s. 9, t. XII, 1898, pp. 193 
ft;, 545 ft This edition was the foundation for the new edition by Benimadhab Barua and 
Sailendranath Mitra, Calcutta 1921. The fragments found by Petroffsky were identified 
by S. Oldenburg , St. Petersburg ! 907. On the i( MS. Dutreuil de Rhine,” cf. Comptes 
rendus de I’academie des inscriptions, 14, mai 1895 et 15. avril 1898 ; Senart, 00 XI 
/Paris 1897, "1;^ : 1 : 1 Qn'; ilxe'- ■ ' Origin of the Indian Brahma Alphabet, 2nd Id.,, 

Strassburg 1898, p. 122 ft ; Liiders in NGGW 1899, p. 474 ftj T. W. Rhys Davids in JRAS 
1899, p. 426 ft j R. O. Franke in ZDMG 60, 1906, p. 477 ft .5 M. A. Stein s Ancient Khotan, 
Oxford 1907, I, 188 ,* Jules Bloch, JA ser. 10, t. XIX, 1912, p, 331 ft; Konow (Festschrift 
Windisch, p. 85 ft) is of opinion that, though this anthology is composed in a dialect origin 
nating in the North-west of India, it was written in the neighbourhood of Khotan. Like 
Biihler (he.) he ascribes it to the 1st century A.D., whilst Liiders (SBA 1914, p. 101) 
thinks it was written in the 3rd century A.D. It is probably the earliest Indian manus- 
cript which has been discovered so far. 
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for these Abhidharmas have nothing in common with the 
Abhidhammapitaka of the Pali Canon save the number seven 
and a few titles. 0 

The Canon of the M u la- Sarvas t iv 5d ins has thus only come 
down to us in an incomplete w ay, but as regards the other 
Buddhist sects, we do not know whether they had any set 
Canon at all. As far as we can see, each sect merely has one 
or several texts which pass as especially sacred, being regard- 
ed as a kind of “ Bible,” and which partly assimilated and 
partly displaced the old texts of a Tripitaka which they, too, 
acknowledged in principle. 

The Mahavastu. 

One of th e most important works which still belongs to 
the old schoo 1 of the Hlnayana is the Mahavastu 2) or Maha- 
vastu-Avadana. 3) The work calls itself a book “ of the 


') J, Takalaisu, JRAS 1905, p. 3 ft. arid JPTS 1905, p. 67 ff. See above, p. 173. 
s ) The text has been edited by E'. Senart in 3 vols., Paris 1882*1897, with detailed 
surveys of the contents in the Introductions and a valuable commentary, A survey of the 
contents has also been given by Rajendralala Mitra , Sanskrit Buddhist lit. of Nepal, 
pp. 115-161. See also A. Barth in RHR 11, 1885, 160 ft; 42 1900, 51 f. (-Oeuvres I, 
376 ff, ; II, 334) and Journal des savants 1899, 459 ft, 517 ft, 623 ft, E. Windisch, Die 
Komposition des Mahavastu, in ASO-W' XXVIJ, 1909, 467*511; Olderiberg in NGGW 1912, 
123 ft; L. de La Vallee Poussin in ERE VIII, 328 ft. ; Haraprasad Sdstn in Ind, Hist, Qti, 
1, 1925, 209 ft. 

3 ) This is the title of the work in most of the colophons. In the text itself and 
also in some of the colophons, it is called Mahavastu. Mahavastu means “The great 
subjects,” i.e.j the main subjects of the Vinaya, that is to say the admission to the order, 
etc., and corresponds to the Maha-Vagga of the Pali Vinayapitaka and the Vinayavastu 
(beside K§udrakavastu, corresponding to. the Ctill^Vaigga) of the Vinayapitaka of the 
Sarvastivadins. Cf. La Vallee Poussin , l.c., Mahacastn-Avadana means “The legends pertain- 
ing to the main subjects of the Vinaya.” H. Zimmer (in Z1I 3, 1925, 201 ff.) seeks to 
prove that avadan \ means the same as nidana, “origin,” “original cause, ’^and he explains 
mahavastu as “ the great fact of salvation.” I consider this erroneous. The fact that the 
Chinese translators occasionally confused nidana and avaddna ( cf . S. Levi in JA 1912, 
s. 10, t. XX, p. 219) is no proof that these two expressions are identical. Moreover, in the 
Vinaya literature, vastn has .the . meaning &£■ --sabjeot of the Vinaya” and th$ 
** event ** related in connection with this subject, 
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*) “ The perfectly enlightened oiies iiave ixotliio g. in common with the world, but 
with the great every thing is exalted above the world,” MabSvastu T, 159, 2» “They 

■iia,'--ib'h:© .■.sjssi^b, though the heat of 
the sun never oppresses them, they take nourishment, though hunger never troubles them, 
they use medicine, though they have no illness, etc;” Windisch } he., p. 470. According 
to Mahav. I, 2, the Lokottaravadins belong to the “ middle land” (madhyadesa), i.e., to 
the “ sixteen countries ” of Northern I ndfa. Cf. Mahavastu I, 198. 

a ) See above, p. 186. However, the expressions durenidana , avidurenidana and 
santiheniddna are not to be found in the Mahavastu, 
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*) Of. Windisch, 1.6., 476 ff. 

*)■ See above, p. 26 ff., and Windisch, l.c., pp. 473, 476 ff. Probably it i s only this 
portion of the Vinayapitaka which has come down to ns in the MahSyastu. Of. Olderiber 
in NGOW 1912, 152, T. W. Rhys Davids (SBB III, 256 f.) advances the less likely theory 

that the Lokottaravadins revised only the introduction, because they took over the rules 
of the Vinaya themselves in their Pali farm, or in some form resembling the Pali, just as 
they were, without any change. H. Zimmer, l.c., 209 ff., thinks that°the presentation of 
Buddha’s life with the preliminary conditions in previous existences, constitutes a “Vinaya” 
for those who wish to attain Buddha-hood (in the sense of the MahaySna, which, he says 

is already foreshadowed in the Mahavastu), There is no evidence anywhere for this use 
of the word vinaya. ^ ^ 
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l ) Windisch, Buddha’s Geburt, pp, 106, 124 f. 

a ) Oldenberg , ZDMG 52, 608* Haraprasad iSastn (Ind. Hist. Qu. I, 1925, 204 f.) 
rejects the term u vernacularized Sanskrit * or “ Sanskritized vernacular ” as applied to 
the language of the Mabavastu, He regards it as a dialect which was actually spoken in 
Northern India in the 2nd century B.O. 

3 ) Cf. Oldenberg in NGGW 1912, 123 ft. 

*) 11,117. Immediately after it there is a second, later setting of the same 
Abhini§kramana- Sutra. 

5 ) Cf. Oldenberg^ ZDMG 52, 659 ff., 665 ff. Windisch, M&ra und Buddha, 316 ff., 
322 ff.; J. Dutoit, Die duskaraoarya des Bodhisattva, Strassburg 1905 j J. Oharpentier in 
WZKM 23, 1909, 33 ff. (Mara-Samyutta und Mahavastu) ; Rhys Davids , SBB III, p. 256 ft 
(on the Maha.Govmda-Sutta), 
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l ) Of. S. (V Oldenburg in JRAS 1893, 335 ffi., A. J5ar^ in Journal des savants 1899, 
625 ff, 5 J, Charge rttier j Paccekabaddhafescliicliteii, pp. 2 ff., 12 ff,, 25 ff, and in La monde 
oriental, III, 1909, p. 84 ff, Charpentier shows How the text of the Mahavastu can often; 
be corrected with the help of the Pali text. 

s ) See avove, pp. 147 f., 133, 136 f. The story of Amara, the smith’s daughter 
(II, 83 ff.) corresponds to the Pali Jataka No. 387. The Markata Jataka (XI,, 246 ff.) is the 
fable.';' of ' ''the ^ monkey ; and the croeodileCJ&t, No. 208), see above, pp, 126, 163. The:':;. 
Syamaka- Jataka translated from the Chinese Tripi^aka by Ed, Chavannes, Cinq cents 
conteg, t. I, p. 156 ff. On the Kusa-Jitaka in the Mahavastu see Charpentier in WZKM 27, 
1913," 94 f, ;; t ' 1 ' ; 
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*) Lilders, NGGW 1901, p. 20 ff., and above, p. 147. 

s ) In Mahabharata I, 229 ff:., we meet with four wise birds, the sons of a r§i, who know 
the Veda, and sing hymns to the god Agni In the MSrkandeya-PurSna (see Vol. I, 
p. 560), four wise birdi\ sons of a r§i, propound not only Yoga doctrines and all manner 
of other wisdom, but teachings pf rajadharma too (Chapters 27-35). 

3 ) See Vol. I, p» 562, and L. Schermctn, Mafcerialien zur Geschichte der indischen 
Visionslitteratur, p. 36. The Visit of Maudgalyayana (Pali Moggallana) to the eight 
hells, as well as his wanderings through the animal world, the world of the Pretas, the 
Asuras and the various classes of gods, may also be based on Pali tradition, in which 
likewise Moggallana is a saint who tenders through heaven and hell and all the worlds. 
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*) The presentation of the Bhumis in the Mahavastu diverges from that in the 
texts df the Mahayana j hence thisisprobably a transition from the HJnayana to the 
Mahayana. A Tibetan Mahayana author, whose object is to prove that the doctrine of 
the Bhumis was not a MahSySnis tic innovation, alludes to the fact that they already occur 
in the Mahavastu. lii- 330 note ; j, Rahde r f 

Dasahhumika-Sutra, Leuven 1926, p. iii &, 

s ) Of. TFjndtsch, 'Burldha s s Geburt, p. 97 note, 100 f, and p. 193 f. 

-*)" . journal des savants, 1899, p* 459, ' 
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x ) For instance, in a flower miracle, the lotus blossoms fall in the shape of a circle 
around the halo of the Buddha. The halo was only introduced into India by Greek artists. 
Of, A. Foucher , JA. 1903, s. 10, t. II, p. 208 f . and L’art giAcobouddhique du Gandhara, t. I, 
Paris 1905, p. 622. Also the numerous Buddhas under sunshades (see above, p. 245) are 
reminiscent of monuments of art/ 

B ) According to Smart (1, p. 469 f.) we should regard Mahavastu I, 120 as an allu- 
sion to the Mahay ana school of the Yogacaraa, which would indicate the 4th century. It 
is possible, however, that Yogaeara is used here merely with its general meaning of 
“practising Yoga.” Cf, La Vallee Poussin in ERE Till, 329 note 4\ Haraprasad Susir* 
in Ind. Hist. Qu. 1,1925,205. 
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The Lalita-Vistara. 

While the Mahavastu itself claims to be a work of the 
Hlnayaua, but has assimilated features of the Mahayana, the 
Lai i t a-Y istara 1 ’ is regarded as one of the most sacred 
Mahayana texts, calls itself a Y ai p u 1 y a-Su t r a ( “ dis- 
course of great extent ”) — this being an ordinary term for 
Mahayana Sutras — and exhibits all the peculiarities of a Maha- 
yana Sutra, although the work originally contained the life-story 
of the Buddha for the Sarvastivadins of the Hinayana. 2 ’ How- 
ever the mere title Lalita-Vistara, i.e., “the detailed narration 
of the sport (of the Buddha),” corresponds to Mahayanistic 
ideas. The life and work of the Buddha on earth is thus 
termed “ the sport ” (lalita) of a supernatural being. 3 ’ Even 
in the introductory chapter, the Buddha appears as an exalted, 
divine being. It begins, indeed, after the manner of the Pali 
Suttas, with the words : “ Thus have I heard : one* the Lord 

sojourned at Sravastl in Jet a grove in the garden of 

A nath^ : art a.” However, whereas in the Pali texts, the 


i\ First edition by Rajendralala Ultra in Bibl. Ind. 1877 (very faulty) ; a better 
edition by S. Lefmann, Halle a. S. 1902 and 1908. Even this edition, (however, needs 
correcting. Of. Friedrich Weller, Zam Lalita-Vistara, Diss. Leipzig 1913, p. 8 ff, The 
English translation by Rajendralala Ultra (Bibl. Ind. 1881-18S6) only goes as far as 
Chapter XV; Chapters I-V translated into German by S. Lefmann, Berlin 1873; a 
complete French translation by Ph. Ed. Foucaux in AMG , t. 6 et 19 (Paris 1884, 1892). 

2 ) Thus according to the Chinese tradition. Of, S. Beal, The Romantic Legend of 
Sakya Buddha from the Chinese-Sanskrit, London 1873, Introd.; Foucaux, Lalita Vistara 
tradnit, t. XI, Introd. Beal’s “ Romantic Legend ” is an abridged translation from the 
Chinese of the Abhim§kramana-Sutra, which has not come down in Sanskrit, but was 
translated into Chinese between 280 and 312 A.D. by Xie Tao-Tchen (s. Bagchi, 1. c., I, 
p. 128) and in 587 A.D. by Jinaguptn. It is said to be the biography of Buddha for the 
sect of the Dharmaguptas. 

3 ) As regards the title, see Lefmann, Translation, p 70 ff., Edition, Vol. II, p. VI f., 
Foucaux, t. II, p. 3 and Winternitz, WZKM 26, 1912, p. 241. The work also calls itself a 
Maha-Nidana, i.e., “ a great (Sutra treating) of the beginnings (of the Bnddha’s career,”) 
and “ Lalita-Vistara-Puraga,” a term which is dtting in so far as the style of the work is 
pot unlike that of the Puranas. 
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The Bodhisattva receive* ov 
a hundred laudatory titles and the heavenly palace in which he lives, 
receives over a dozen.) Amid the sound of 84*, 000 drums he is invited 
to descend to earth in order to commence his work of salvation. After 
long consultations, io which the advantages and defects of a large 
number of roj^al families are '/'weighed in the balance, the Bodhisattva 
decides to be reborn in the house of King ^uddhodana^ and in the womb 

32 ' 




















the body or his mother, lhe sick come to Maya Devi and are 
their sufferings as soon as she lays her hand on their heads. “ Am 
ever she looked to her right, she saw the Bodhisattva in her womb, 
sees one’s .own face In a clear mirror.” While still in the womb tin 
Bodhisattva delights the gods with pious preaching, and the god I 
obeys his every hint. 1 ) 

In the same way as the conception, the birth of the Bod 


a in the manner known to us from 
' mortal, but as an omniscient, exa 


seven 


*) Chapts. 2.6. The begmnmg of Chapt. 6 is translated by Windisch, Buddha's 
Oebnrt^ p. 

5 ) In the Brahmanas and Upanisads, the creator Prajapafci is called Paruja and 
Mahapuru§a, and later Brahman and Vi?nu too. The seven steps of the new-born Buddha 
child are to be explained merely by the myth of the steps of Vi§nu f 
3 ) {/hapt, Y,ed t Lefmann, pp, 87*91, 
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flowers before him. the little Bodhisattva makes his entry into the writing 
school. The poor school-master cannot bear the glory of the Bodhisattva, 
and falls to the ground. A god raises him, and calms him by saying that 
the Bodhisattva, though omniscient and haying no need to learn anything, 
yet, following the course of the world, has come to school* Then the 


x ) For the relationship of the Pali tradition to the Lali fca» Y istara, see Burnotif^ 
Lotas de la bonne Loi, p. 864 f¥. ; Oldenberg in 00 Y, Berlin 1882, Yol, 2, pp. 107*122. Cf. 
also Windisch, “ Mara und Buddha” and ‘‘ Buddha’s Gbburfc,” and: Kern t SBE Yol. 21, 

p, xi /• ' ::Y ; ■ ; : : ; ; -Y: v-:;;. ^ 
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1 ) E. Kuhn (Gurupujakaumudi, p. 116 ££.) has proved that these two legends of 
the little Buddha served as models for the apocryphal gospels, which relate similar 
stories of the little Jesus. 

2 ) For this, cf. Winternitz , WZKM 26, 1912, p. 237 ff. 

3 ) Here too, however, the Lalita-Vistara frequently distinguishes itself by its 
exaggerations. Whilst in our oldest record (Maha-Vagga I, 1-4), for instance, Gotama 
spends the four weeks after his enlightenment, in meditation under various trees, in the 
Lalita-Vistara (ed. Lef matin, p. 377) he takes a “ long walk ” in the second week through 
thousands of worlds, and in the fourth week a ** short walk,” which extends only 
from the Eastern to the Western ocean. 
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character of the text, which is by no means the unified work 
of one author, but an anonymous compilation, in which very 
early and very recent passages stand side by side. In form, 
too, the work consists of unequal parts, a continuous narrative 
in Sanskrit prose, and numerous, often long, metrical passages 
in “mixed Sanskrit.” 11 It is rarely that these verses form a 
part of the narrative ; as a rule they are independent songs, 
which relate the subject-matter of the prose, in a shorter, 
simpler, and sometimes in a more or less deviating form. 
Some of these songs, such as the birth legend and the Asita 
episode in Chapter VII, the Bimbisara story in Chapter XVI, 
the dialogue with Mara in Chapter XVIII, etc., are beautiful 
old ballads, which are derived from the same ancient sources 
as the above-mentioned (p. 93 f.) poems of the Suttanipata. 
They belong to the old religious ballad poetry of the early 
centuries after the Buddha. Many prose passages, too, as for 
instance, the sermon of Benares (in Chapter XXVI) belong 
to the oldest stratum of Buddhist tradition. On the other 
hand, the later parts are found not only in the prose, but also 
in the Gathas, many of which are composed in very artistic 
metres. 21 ■ -A:;:./ ■ 

When the Lalita-Vistara was finally edited, we do not 
know. It was formerly erroneously stated that the work had 
been translated into Chinese as early as in the first cen- 
tury A.D, 3) Actually, we do not even know whether the 
P’ou-yao-king, the biography of Buddha translated by 


. ■ ^ «0 ■ ' , . • •/ 

1 ) F. Weller, Zum Lalita Vistara, I, Uber die Pros a des Lalita Vistara, Jjeipzig* 

I)iss. 1915, has made it seem probable that even the prose in the Lalita»Visfcara was not 
originally written in Sanskrit, bat in (st, dialect akin to the prose of the Mah&vastu, and 
that ifc was not sanskrifcized until later. 

*) Thus the Vasanfcafcilaka and the garduiavikridifca are fairly frequent. See the 
list of metres in Lefmann’s edition, Vol. II, p. 227 ft., and Introduction, p. xix ft, 

3 ) By B. Nanjio, who regarded the Fo-pen-hing-king (08 A.D.) which has been 
lost long ago, as a translation of the Lalita-Vistara : but there is no proof whatsoever ■ for 
such an assumption. Of, Bagchi, he., 1, p. - 6. 



or me text m question at ail/' Tiie Tibetan translation 2) is 
an accurate translation of the Sanskrit text, but it only- 
originated in the 9th century. It may be assumed with 
certainty that a version, differing slightly from the Lalita- 
Yistara, was known to the artists who, from about 850 
to 900 A.D., decorated the famous temple of Boro-Budur 
in Java: for these magnificent sculptures represent scenes 
from the Buddha legend in such a manner as though the 
artists had actually worked with a text of the Lalita-Vistara 
at their hand, 3) 

The artists who adorned the Graeco- Buddhist monuments 
of Northern India with scenes from the life of the Buddha, 
must already have been familiar with the Buddha legend, as 
it is related in the Lalita-Vistara. It is true that they did 
not work from texts, but from living, oral tradition. Not 
in frequently, however, the agreement between the pictures 
and the texts is so striking, that we must assume that the 
literary tradition, too, was sometimes influenced by art. Art 
and literature influenced each other. 4> Whilst the ancient 
Buddhist art of the time of As'oka (reliefs of Bharhut, Sanehi, 


*) It contains only 8 chapters. See Winternitz, WZKM 26, 1912, 241 f„ and Bagchi, 
l.c., I, p. 87 f. 

*> Edlted and translated into French by Ph. E. Fowcaux ( Kgya-tcher-rol-pa, Ver- 


sioe tibdcaine du LaHtavistara), Paris 1847-48, 

a ) 0. M. Pleyte, Die Bnddhalegeilde in den Sknlpturen des Tempels von 
Bndur, Amsterdam 1901, and N. J. Krom, The Life of Bnddha on the Stupa of 


Bor6« 


The Life of Buddha on the Stupa of Bara, 
budu according to the Lalitavistara-Text, The Hague 1926, have given extracts from the 
Laiita-Vistara m translation, by way of explanation of the sculptures. Of. Speyer^ Le 
Mus^on, N. S, 1Y, 1903, p, Buddha-Legende auf den Flachreliefs 

der ersfcen Galena des Stupa von Boro- Budur Java, verkleinerfce Wiedergabe der Umriss* 

zeichnungen, Leipzig 1923 (Verdifentl, des Forsehungsinstituts Mr vergleichende Religions, 
geschiohte). 

- See A - Fouch e r , L’art greoo-bouddhique du Gandhara, t. I, Paris 1905, p. 324 f„ 
616 ff.j Griinwedel, Buddhistisohe Kunst in Mien, p. 98, 104 f., 184; Senart, 00 XIV, 
Alger 1905, I, 121 ff. and T. Bloch, ZDMG 62, p. 370 ff. 
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tense 


until me year ioyz, wnen me jj'rencn scnoiar ayivam 
Levi published the first chapter of the Buddha-Carita, little 
more than the name of Asvaghosa was known in Europe. 
To-day we know him as one of the most prominent poets of 
Sanskrit literature, as the most important predecessor of 
Kalidasa, and as the creator of epic, dramatic and lyrical 
compositions ; but of his life we know little. The traditions 


1 ) l do not agree with S. L4vi when (JA 1892, s. 8, t. XIX, p. 202) he calls the 
Buddha-Oarita “ un abregd substantial du Lalita Vistara,” At least the LaHta-Yistara in 
its present form cannot have been the model which Asvaghb§a used. * 

2 ) On Asvaghosa in general,' see S. Levi in JA 1892, ser. 8. t.XIX, p, 201 ff.;. 

1908, s« 10, t, XII, p. 57 If. ; T. Suzuki, Apvaghosha’s Discourse on the Awakening of Faith, 
Transl Chicago 1900, Introduction ; ML Anesaki in ERE II, 1909, p. 159 f. ; and F. W. 
Thomas , Kavmdravacanasarauccaya, Bibl. IncL 1912, p, 25 if. A purely legendary bio- 
graphy of A§vagho?a was; translated into Chinese by Kumarajiva between 401 and 409 
A.D j it is published in extracts, by W. Wassiljew % Der Buddhismus, St. Petersburg I860, 
p. 231 h , 1 2 ? . .. t 
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ces, -&svagno§a was the 
Oaraka was the medical adviser of King Kani§ka. (7/. Livi in J A 1896, s a 9, t. Till, p, 
447 f. On the period of Kani§ka, s. Appendix V, and Yol. I, p. 513. 

a ) Perhaps this is only based on the fact that the {authorship of the MahaySna« 
Sraddhotpada was attributed to him. 

s ) See L6vi, JA 1908, s« 10, t. XII, pp. 90 fb,184, and H. Luders , Bruchstiieke 
bud<lhi$fciseher 3>ra.nien, 'Berlin 1911, pi 65* ^ ; ^ he is supposed .to 

have assisted Kafcy ayanlp utra with the commentary on; the Abhidharma, 

.*)’ A. Schiefner in ABA 1859, p. : . 
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Chinese pilgrim I-tsing, who travelled through India in 671- 
695 A. D., speaks of the learned monks, who oppose the heretics 
with great success, promote the religion of the Buddha, and 
therefore receive respect above gods and men, and says that 
st of such persons in every generation only one or two appear,” 

Asvag'hosa of an earlv 


such men as “Nagari 

‘ • : i*S*. . 

age.” 15 I-tsing also relates that at his time in India, among 
other songs which were chanted at Buddhist sanctuaries, there 
was a collection of sacred texts compiled by Asvaghosa. He 
mentions him also as a composer of songs, of the Sutralamkara 
and of the Buddha-Carita. l 2) 

Of the Buddha-Carita 3) I-tsing says that “ this extensive 

work relates the Tathagata’s chief doctrines and works 

during his life, from the period when he was still in the royal 
palace till his last hour under the avenue of Sala- trees.” And 
he adds : “ It is widely read or sung throughout the five 
divisions of India, and the countries of the Southern Sea. 4) 


l ) Hsiian-Tsang (Si-yu*ki, Buddhist Records of the Western World, transl, by S; 
Beal, IT, p. 302 f.) calls Asvaghosa, Deva, Nagarjuna and Kumaralabdha s< the four suns 
■ that illumined the world.'**.:- 

1J ) I-tsing , Record transl. by TakaJeusu , pp. 152 f., 165, 181. 

3 ) The text has been edited by E. B. Cowell , Oxford (Anecdota Oxoniensia, 
Aryan Series, Vol. I, Part VII) 1893, and translated by the same scholar in SBE, 
Vol 49. Translated into German by 0. CappeUer, Jena 1922 (Religiose Stimmen 
der VGlker) and R, Schmidt, Hagen 1924; into Italian by G. Formichi, A$vagho§a, 
poeta del Bnddhismo, Bari 1912. Contributions to the critical restoration of the 
text and explanation of the Buddha- Carita by 0. Bohtlingh in B SOW 1894, 160 ft; 
F* : ^Kidhorn :/ in NGGW 1894, p. 364 ff.j J. S. Speyer in Verslagen en Mededeelingen 
der Kon. Akademie van Wetensohappen, Afd. Lett, 3de Reeks, Deel XI, Amsterdam 
1895, and JR AS 1914, p. 103 ff.; L. Finot in JA 1898, s. 9, t. XII, p. 542ff. s Formichi, l.o , 
pp. 289.400, 409; 1. Leumgnn , An WZKM 7, 1893, 193 ff. j NGGW 1896, 83 ff.; Lihders in 
NGGW 1896, 1 ff-s K. M. Joglekar, Ashyaghosha’s Buddha-Charita, cantos I-V with a 
scholium by Dafctatraya Shashi Nigdukar, and Introduction, Notes, and Translation, 
Bombay, 1912; A. Gawronski , Gleanings from Asvagho^s Buddliacarita, in Rocznik 
Oryentalistyczny I, Krakow 1914-15, 1 ff.; and Studies about the Sanskrit- Buddhist Litera- 
tare, Kiakow 1919, pp® 1 ff., 27 ff.; E, .Etultzsch in ZDM!G 72, 1918, 148 ff.; 0. Goppeller in 
ZIT 1, 1922, p. 1 ff.; E, H. Johnston in JRAS 1927, 209 ff. 

*) This means the Mialay Archipelago (Sumatra, Java, and the neighbouring 
islands), Takakusu, l.c., p, xxxix. 
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He clothes manifold meanings and ideas in a few words, which 
rejoice the heart of the reader so that he never feels tired 
from reading the poem. Besides, it should he counted as 
meritorious for one to read this book, inasmuch as it contains 
the noble doctrines given in a concise form.” 11 We gather 
from the words of I-tsing that he knew the Buddha-Carita 
in the form in which it appeared in the Chinese translation, 21 
where the epic consists of 28 cantos, and the narrative is 
continued down to the Nirvana of the Buddha. As the 
Tibetan translation 8) also consists of 28 cantos, we must 
assume that the Sanskrit text, which consist of 17 cantos, 
and ends with the conversions in Benares, only represents 
a torso. In any case the work is a torso, for even of 
these seventeen cantos, only the first thirteen are old and 
authentic. The work was completed by a certain Amrtananda, 
who copied it at the beginning of the 19th century, and 
added the conclusion, because (as he himself admits) he'could 
find no complete manuscripts. 41 

j However, even with the mere torso which has come 
down to us, we can but fully endorse what the Chinese 
pilgrim has said in praise of the Buddha-Carita. Here we 


x ) I-tsing , l.c„ p. 165 f. 

2 ) This is the Fo-sho-hing-tsan-king, translated from Sanskrit into Chinese between 
4X4 and 421 A.D. by Dhannarakga, and translated into English by Samuel Beal in SBE, 
Vol, 19, T, W. Rhys Davids (JBAS 1901, p. 405 f.) has asserted that this Chinese work is 
not a translation of Asvagho§a’s Buddha-Oarita at all. Else Wohlgemath, however 
(Uber die ohinesische Version von A?vagho?as Buddhacarita, Diss. Leipzig 1916), has 
shown that the Chinese version is undoubtedly based on Asvaghoga’s poem, though some 
things have been added and others omitted, and that the recension on which it is based 
differed from the one which we know. •' , - 

5 ) The Tibetan translation of the 7th or 8bh century is far more accurate than the 
Chinese one, but on the other hand it does not (at least in the first canto) reproduce the 
original, test of Asvagho§a.\ Gf, Eh Leumann in WZICM 7, 1893, p. 193 ff. and ..Friedrich' 
: W'etier-.f 'Las Iieben des Buddha von A^vaghosa, Tibetisch mid D outsell, Leipzig , 1926 
(Gesang I -VIII iibersetzt j in Veroffentlichungen des Forschungsinstituts fur verglei- 
chende Eeligionsgeschichte an der TIniversit&t Leipzig, II, 3) ; Part II, 1928. 

' *) Also a manuscript of the Buddha-Carita discovered by Haraprasdda . $astri on ly 
goes as far as the middle of Canto XIV (JASjBy;|L S., VbL V, 1909, p, 47 ff.)* 




ve 

reference for the exalted figure of the Buddha, and deeply 

imbued with the truth of the Buddha doctrine, is able to 

present the life and doctrine of the Master in noble and 

artistic, but not artificial language. His Sanskrit is faul 

less, "even though it does not always comply strictly wit 

the rules of Panini . 15 The Buddha-Carita calls itself 

Mahakavya, or “ great poem,” i.e., an ornate epic poem i 

the technical sehse, and it is composed in the so-called Kavy 

style, the beginnings of which we have already found in th 

Ramayap.a. 2) Valmlki and his immediate successors wer 

the predecessors of Asvaghosa, in the same way as the latte 

himself is a predecessor of Kalidasa. All these three grea 

poets have one thing in common : they are still very moderat 

in their use of the Alamkaras or “ embellishments.” 
* 

Asvaghosa is not only moderate in language and style, but h 
also uses restraint in the presentation of miracles in th' 
Buddha legend. He always keeps himself far removed fron 
such exaggerations as we find, for instance, in the Lalita 
Vistara. In contrast to the chaotic disorder in texts like thi 
Mahavastu and the Lalita-Yistara, we find in the Buddha 
Oarita a well-planned, artistic arrangement of the material 
Although the poet is quite familiar with the older sacred texts 
he nevertheless assumes a certain amount of freedom in hif 
attitude towards them. Not that he has made any alterations 
in the traditions; but he has the art of clothing the old fami- 
liar legends in a new poetical garment, 3) and of imparting 
original expression to the well-known doctrines of the 
Buddhist Sutras. Asvaghosa is always more of a poet than a 
monk, at least in the Buddha-Carita. 


*) Gf. Suhimar Sen in Ind. Hist. Qn. II, 1916, p. 657 ff. 
s ) Cf. above, Vol. I, pp. 476, 489 f., 497, 506. 

3 ) As Windisch (Mara und Buddha, p« 205) says, Asvaghosa seems “ almost in 
tentionally to have avoided any resemblance to the wording of older texts.’* 
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How different from the Lalita-Vistara is, for instance, 
the highly poetical description of the excursions of the young- 
prince in Cantos III and IV ! 

First of all there is a beautiful description of how, on hearing* that 
the prince is going out, the women of the city, full of curiosity, hasten 
from their rooms to the house-tops and the windows. Hampered by their 
falling girdles, they scamper up in the greatest haste, pushing and jostling 
one another, and searing away the birds on the roofs by the clattering of 
the girdles and rings. The lotus faces of the fair ones, leaning out of the 
windows, look as though the walls of the houses were decorated with real 
lotus blossoms. 1 ) Beautifully the poet then describes the encounter 
with the old man, whom the gods cause to appear. In consternation the 
prince asks : 

e; Who is the man who here approaches, O charioteer, 

With white hair, and eyes sunk deep in their sockets, 

Bent down on his staff, his limbs trembling ? — • 

Is it a process of Nature, or the sport of destiny ? ” 

Whereupon the charioteer replies : 

It is age which has broken him,— Age, 

The thief of beauty and destroyer of strength, 

The source of care and the end of joys, 

The foe of the senses, the vanishing of memories. 

He, too, has sucked at the mother’s breast 

As a little child, learned walking in the course of time, 

Gradually he grew big and strong, a youth, 

Gradually age has overtaken him,” 

After the prince, on his three excursions, has become acquainted with 
age, disease and death, he takes no more pleasure in anything. It is in 
vain that the family priest, at the King’s request, invites the women and 
girls of the palace to apply all the arts of love in order to inveigle the 
prince and to drive away his sad thoughts. The prince remains unmoved 


*) la the Raghuvanm (VII, 5-12) KSlidSaa imitated this description of A§vagho?a 
(Baddha-Carita III, 13-24), as lias already been pointed out by Cowell (Buddha-Carita, 
Edition, Preface). 
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by all the sweet temptations. He only marvels at the gay doings of these 
women, and exclaims (IV, 60 f.) : 

“ How senseless seems to me the man who has seen 

his neighbour ill and old and dead. 

And yet remains happy and is not shaken by fear. 

Thus, when a tree which, quite bereft of blossoms 

and of fruits, 

Is felled or falls, — the neighbour tree cares not. 55 

The presentation of -love scenes is on© of the indispens- 
able elements of an ornate court poem. The poet fulfils this 
requirement by describing the blandishments of the beautiful 
women, by which they seek to tempt the prince (IV, 24-53) ; 
and in the highly-coloured description of the night scene in 
the harem, which is the cause of the prince’s flight from the 
palace, the poet reveals his knowledge of the science of 
love. But a court poet must also be versed in the doctrines of 
Nitisastra, state-craft. Such doctrines are recited to the prince 
by the family priest (IV, 62-82), in order to distract him from 
his thoughts. Lastly, an ornate poem is not complete without 
a description of battle scenes. Our poet fulfils this require- 
ment also, in Canto Xllf, in which he gives an animated 
description of the battle of Buddha with Mara and his hosts. 

The Saundarananda-Kavya, 2) a second poem by Asva- 


1 Y. 48-62. This scene is related in its original version with regard to the youth 
Tasa in the Vinayapi taka (see above, p, 27). It hag already been stated (see above, Yol. 
I, p. 490, note 3) that the similar scene in Ilamayana, Y, 9, 11, was composed in imitation 


s ) The poem was discovered by Haraprasdda iSasiri , and was also edited by him, 
Bibl. Ind., Calcutta 1910; A new critical edition, with notes, by E. K, Johnston t h&B 
just been published in the Punjab University Oriental Publications, Oxford University 
Press, London, 1928. Cf. Haraprasdda Sdstn in JASB 5, 1909, p. 165 f.j F. W. Thomas 
in JRAS 1911, p. 1125 f. ; A. Boston in JA 1912, s. 10, t. XIX, p. 79 ff.j La Vallee Poussin 
in BSGS 1918, p. 133 ff A. Gawronski, Studies about the Sanskrit Buddhist Literature, 
Krakow 1919, p. 56 ff.; Notes on the Saundar§nanda, Critical and Explanatory, Second Series 
(Prace Komisji Orjental. Polskiej Akad. Urn. Nr. 6.) W Krakowie 1922 ; E. Hultzsch in 
ZDM.G 72, 1918, p. Ill ff.j 73, 229 ff.j 74, 293 ff.j C. W. Gurner in JRAS 1928, p. 131 t 
From the concluding verses we may- perhaps (with Hultzsch^ ZDMGr 72, 121 f.) assume 
that Asvagho§a wrote the SaundarSnanda first and the Buddha-Carita afterwards, 
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ghosa, also belongs to the same class of ornate court poetry* 
This work, too, is connected with the life story of the Buddha, 
but it amplifies those scenes and episodes in particular which 
receive scanty attention or none at all, in the Buddha-Oarita. 
Thus, in Canto I, the story of the founding of Kapilavastu is 
related in minute detail. The actual theme of this poem, 
however, is the story of the love-lorn Nanda, the half-brother 
of the Buddha, who is ordained as a monk against his will by 
the Buddha : 

Just as Sundarl, the beautiful wife of Nanda, mourns and laments for 
her lost husband, so Nanda, too, longs to be back with his beloved. Vain 
are the attempts of the other monks to calm him. Even Buddha’s words 
fail to change his mood. Then the Master takes him by the hand, and 
ascends with him to heaven. On the way they see in the Himalaya an 
ugly, one-eyed female ape, and Buddha asks him whether Sundarl is more 
beautiful than this, which Nanda of course enthusiastically affirms. Soon 
they see in heaven the Apsaras, the heavenly nymphs, and Nanda thinks 
that the difference between the last-named and his wife, is just as great as 
between her and the one-eyed ape. From that moment he has an ardent 
desire for the heavenly women, and, on his return to earth, devotes him- 
self diligently to ascetic practices in order to reach heaven. Then Ananda 
teaches him that even heavenly pleasures are empty and vain. At last 
Nanda is convinced, and goes to Buddha, in order to tell him that he 
no longer desires the heavenly women. Buddha rejoices greatly at this, 
and preaches to him (in several cantos) the principles of his doctrine. 
Now Nanda retires into the forest, practises the four great medita- 
tions, and becomes an Arhat. Thankfully he goes to Buddha and 
pays homage to him, but the Master exhorts him, now that he has 
attained his object, to preach the good doctrine to others, out of pity, and 
^-so as to lead them to liberation. 1 ^ 

7 s "'-.': . ■ - ' ; 

l ) ■ In the Vinayapitaka (Mahavagga 1, 54) and the Nidana-Katha (J&tafea ed. 
Faushdll , I, p. 91 $ Rhys Davids, Buddhist Birth Stories, p. 3 28) it is only related that 
Nanda was ordained as a :TpcijbnkT-:b^y : iB^ lus will* The legend of Nanda’s 

ascent to heaven and his yearning for the Apsarases is told in Udana III, 2, and in the 
Dhammapada Commentary 1, 9 (Buddhist ; Legends, transl. by Burlingame, HOS, Vol. 28, 
p. 217 ff.), See also Spence Hardy, Manual of Buddhism, p. 204 ; and Kern, Der 
Buddhismus, I, 155 f. Some scenes from the are also to be found on 

reliefs, s. Foucher , L’art grAco-bouddhique, I, p. 464 

ik 





In the concluding verses, the poet states emphatically 
he has written his work, the aim of which is liberation, 
for the sake of delectation, but with a view to perfect 
>e ; he has given it .the form of an ornate poem, only so as 
>e able to win over non-Buddhist hearers to Buddha’s 
;rine, and to make this doctrine palatable to them, just 
>ne mixes a bitter medicine with honey to make it drink- 
. Much space in tiie Saundarananda is accordingly devo- 
do preaching, in which the poet makes use of much : 

same expressions which are familiar to us from the Tipi- « 

. The joys of solitude and meditation are extolled in 
poem just as in other Hi nay ana works. 1 ' Nevertheless 
Saundarananda also alludes to doctrines which are pecu- 
to the Mahayana. Nanda is filled with the “ great 
” which makes him search his heart, in deep commi- 
tion, for means whereby he may release the beings from 
iring (XIII, 8). Whilst the Tipitaka teaches often enough 
everything is “ transitory, without self, and full of suffer- 
’ Nanda attains to the realisation that everything is 
tnsitory, empty (sunya), without self, and full of suffer- 
ing.” 2) And at the end, it is not enough for Nanda himself 
Hjome a saint who attains to Nirvana : he must also become 



In the Buddha-Carita, too, Asvaghosa’s teaching is in the 
1 that of the Hlnayana, though traces of the Mahayana 
not wanting. Book XYI contains the “ Sermon of 

l ) The recommendation of yogacara in XIV, 18, and XX, 68 # does not refer to the 
yogScSra school of the MahaySma, bat only to the advantages of the practice of Yoga 
(Hara'prasada Sastrii Preface, p. xii). Moreover, the tendency of the Hlnayana , is seen 
clearly when Nanda pays homage to Buddha, and Buddha restrains him by saying 
that worship is due not to him, but to the Dharma (XVIII, 22). 

*) XVII, 16-22. Of. Vidbusekhara Bhattacharya in JBAS 1914, p, 747 f. 

*) However, the Hlnayana, too, valued highly the duty of instruction and conversion: 
this is shown, for instance, by the Strife Quoted $bove ? on p. , 02 f., from the Aftguttara- 


I".: 


> waion is oniy a poetical and expanded version of 
fc known from the Tipitak*, but it also speaks of the 
“ empty, without a self ” (sunyam ana'tmakam, XYI, 
is the Buddha not only “ the Self-born ” (Svayambhu), 
r e rlord of the Whole Dharma,” but even the “ Lord of 
Id ” (XYI, 64 ; 69). And he even says that he has 
the Great Vehicle, the Mahayana, that has been set 
all the Buddhas for establishing the welfare of all 
XYI, 76 ; 85). Thus Asvaghosa probably belongs to 
)d of the beginning of the Mahayana. 
h in the Buddhacarita and the Saundarananda there 
dant allusions to Brahmanical legends and epic narra- 
lich serve to confirm the tradition that Asvaghosa was 
man family. 

YajrasucI or t£ Diamond Needle,” which is some- 
scribed to As'vaghosa, also reveals an intimate know- . 
Brahmanical literature. Unfortunately there are 
jubts as to whether he was actually the author of this 
irk, which is certainly interesting in any case. This 
utes the Brahmanical caste system very cuttingly. v 
or’s method is extremely effective, for he takes up 
imanical standpoint, and seeks to prove from the 
nical texts themselves, by quotations from the Veda, 
abharata and the law-book of Manu, 2) how frail the 
I the Brahman caste are. When B. H. Hodgson 




*) Wujra Soochi or Refutation of the Arguments upon which the Brahmanical Insti- 
tution. of Oaste is Founded, by the learned Boodhist Ashwa Ghoshu (published by Lancelot 
Wil kinson with the translation by B. E, Hodgson, which had already appeared in 1829 in 
the Transactions of the Royal Asiatic Society, Ybl. Ill), also the Tunku by Soobajee 
50, being a Reply to the Wujra Soochi, 1839. A. Weber, u Uber die Vajraeucf S) (ABA 
1859, p« 205 and Indische Streifen, I, 186 $.). Of. also B, H. Hodgson, Essays on the 
Languages, Literature and Religion of Napal and Tibet, London 1874, p, 126 ff.j F. Burnouj, 
Introduction a 1’histoire du Bouddhism Indien, 2ieme 5d., Faria 1876, p, 192 L, and 
8, Um, JA 1908, s. 10, t. XII, p. 70 f. ; ; V 

) In the same way in'Kumaralaj^^J^ . (“ Sutralaipkara " No. 77) 

the Brahmanical system is refuted by quotations from the law-book of IVTanu, 

34 / 


IHIRIili! 






enumerated either by X-tsing or in the 


Tripitaka a Vajrasucl, which is said to contain 
the four Vedas,” and which was translated h 
tween 973 and 981 A.D., is ascribed to a man 


Stael-Holstein s) has attempted to reconstruct in 


The scanty fragments, 


was a wor 


*) Bunyiu Nanjio, Catalogue of the Chinese Translation of the Buddhist Tripitaka, 
No. 1303. Chinese Fa-shang is the translation of Sanskrit Dkarmakirti. For the philo- 
sophical work Mahayana-SraddhotpSda, which has been erroneously ascribed to the great 
Asvagho?a, see below in the chapter on “ The Masters and Poets of the Mahayana.” 

2 ) Bibliotheca Buddhica XV, St. Petersburg 1913. Cf. F. W. Thomas in JBAS 1914, 
p. 752 f. X N : : ; 

3 ) H, Liiders -(H as Sariputraprakarana, ein Drama des Asvagho§a, in SBA 1911, 

388 ft.) discovered thes&iragraents in palm leaf MSS. from Turf an. It is uncertain whether 
the fragments of two other Buddhist dramas discovered by Luders (Ktfniglieh Preussische 
Turfan.Fxpeditionen, Kieinere Sanskrit-Texte I, Berlin 19X1) were written by Asvagho§a. 
For farther intematioi^ Yol. Ill in the chapter on the drama. 
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x ) See above, p. 28. The disciples are called SSriputta and Moggallflna in Pali* 

2 ) H. Luders , Bruchstucke der Kalpanamanditika des KumaralSta (K5n, Preass. 

Turfan-Expedifcionen, Kleinere Sanskrit-Texte II), Leipzig 1926. Both Kalpan&manditikS 
and KalpanalarpkptikS appear as titles in the colophons. Both adjectives mean the same, 
and it is probable that DfStanta-paiiktih followed after them, so that the meaning of the 
title is : “A Series of Examples adorned by Poetic Invention.” See Luders , l.c., pp. 19, 
26, and S. Levi in J A, t. 201, 1927, p. 95 ff. The Chinese did not understand the some- 
what extraordinary title, and (owing to the word alainkrtika) made a * ‘Sufcralamkara’ 5 
out of it. Luders (l.o.) has advanced the hypothesis “ that A§vagho§a did actually write a 
work entitled Sutraiarpkara, which was not translated into Chinese, but soon got lost, 
and was subsequently confused vyith ■ fch? EMpan&m^ which was known, by the 

similar sounding title C huang-y en-1 an =*. Alamk ara §astra.” I am not convinced that this 
is the solution of the riddle. S. LSvi (l.c., p. 126?f.) tries another solution and thinks it 
still possible that Asvagho§a may be the author of the work. ^ 

3 ) Shtralamkara traduit en fran^ais sur la version chinoise de Kumarajlva par Ed. 

Huber. Paris 1908. Cf. La ValUe Poussin in Le Museon, N. S. X, 1909* 86 , 
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of a yoke cast into the ocean, is several times met with in 
this work, and one of the tales (No. 38) has keen invented for 
the special purpose of elucidating this parable, 1} Other 

legends breathe rather the spirit of the Makayana, or at least 
reveal a Buddha- worship which is more on the side of the 
Mahayana. An instance is No. 57 $ which is at the same time 
one of the most beautiful legends in the collection. 


A man comes to the monastery, and desires to be admitted into the 
order. The disciple Sariputra examines him, and finds that the man can- 
not claim to have done even the slightest good deed in any of his existences 
throughout seons, and he therefore declares him unworthy of being admit* 
ted into the order. Weeping, the man leaves the monastery. Then he 
meets Lord Buddha himself, whose heart is full of pity, and who desires 
to convert that man te like a mother, who loves her son.” He lays his 
hands on the head of the rejected one, and asks : u Why do you weep ? ” 
The man tells him that Sariputra has rejected him. Then the Buddha 
comforts him Si with a voice that sounded like distant thunder,” and declares 
that ^ariputra is not omniscient. The Lord himself brings the man back 
into the monastery, and before the assembled monks he tells of the Kar- 
man, the good deed which has entitled the man to liberation. Once in a 
former birth this person was a poor man, wandering about on the wooded 
hills to gather wood, when a tiger rushed upon him. Pull of terror, he 
cried : “ Honour to the Buddha ! ” For the sake of these words, the man 
shall participate in liberation. Buddha himself ' ordains him as a monk, 
and he soon becomes an Arhat. 2) A y 9 


According to Hsuan-Tsang 9 3) Kumaralata was the 
founder of the SautrSntika school, and came from Taxila. In 


») Of. Winternitz in WZKM 27, 1913, 43 ff. 

3 ) Another example of genuine Maliayanistic Baddha-Bhakti is No. 68, where 
GautamI attains Nirvana through the grace of the Buddha, whereupon she actually wor- 
ships him. Mortals and gods also hasten to worship the Buddha (and also Buddha’s 
mother) , 

3 ) Si-yu-ki 3 traiasl* by S. Beal, II, p. 302 f. Cf. Luders, 1-c., p. 21. According to 
K’ouei-Ki. V pupil of Hsiian-Tsang, Kumaralata was called “ master of parables.” Of. 
L&vi, he., p. 9&f. “ Kumaralabdha” is only a wrong retranslation of the Chinese name 

given for Kumara^ta. S ee Luders, l.c., p. 20. 
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m the few fragments extant, the language of 
ictly correct Sanskrit, and there are seldom 
grammar. It is a curious thing that, in one 
passage, 45 there are two Arya verses in Prakrit in the midst 
of the Sanskrit verses. At all events it is very regrettable 
that we no longer possess the greater portion of the Kalpa- 
namanditika in the original. It is not only in itself a work of 
literary distinction, the merits of which (as Ldvi rightly 
remarks) are still recognisable even after two processes of 
translation ; but also from the point of view of the history of 
ancient Indian literature and culture, its importance should 
not he undervalued, for it mentions the epics Mahabharata 
and Ramayaua, it confutes the philosophical doctrines of 
Samkhva and Vaisesika and the religious views of the Brah- 
mans and Jains, and it contains all kinds of references to 
script, art and painting. 

Just as the Chinese ascribed one of Kumaralata’s works to 
Asvaghosa, some poems by Matrceta have likewise been ascribed 


*) Of. S. Levi in JA 1908 , s. 10 , t. XII, 91 S., 184 . Haber (in BEFEO, 4, 1904. 
pp. 709 flc.) has traced three stories in the Diyyavadana. The Sautrantikas originated with 
the SarvastivSidins, aud it is therefore no contradiotion for Kumaralata, as a Sautrantika, 
to honour the Satvastivlda^ ^ teachers ' (Of. Liiders* he*, p* 22.) : 

No. 14 and No. 31. Of. Levi in JA 1896 , s, 9 , t. Till, 444 &. 

If Harivarman, a pupil of K umarala ta,was really a contemporary of Yasubandhu, 
Athen''' :: Kninaralata'' should be placed not earlier than the end of the 3rd century, and could 
not be a contemporary of Asvaghoga. Of. J. Nobel in SBA 1927, 229 ff. 

* ) In the 43rd story. Of. Luders, l.c., p. 45, 
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to Asvaghosa in Tibet, and, according to the Tibetan historian 
Taranatha, Matrceta is merely another name for Asvaghosa. 1 * 
It is probable that Matrceta was a somewhat senior contem- 
porary of Asvaghosa, and belonged to the same school of 
poets, and was therefore confused with him. King Kaniska 
at whose court it is generally assumed that Asvaghosa lived, 
also invited the poet Matrceta to the court. Matrceta replied 
in a letter, called the Maharaja Kanika-lekha, 2) which has 
come down in the Tibetan language ; he asks the king to ex- 
cuse him, as he is unable to come owing to his great age. 
The letter is a poem of 85 verses, containing chiefly admoni- 
tions to lead a moral life in the spirit of the Buddha. In 
verses running over with pity, the poet ends by imploring the 
kin cp most earnestly to spare the creatures of the forest, and to 
give” ap the chase. When the Chinese pilgrim I-tsing (in the 
7th century) was travelling in India, Matrceta was a very 
famous poet, and his hymns to Buddha were sung far and 

m- 

wide. The following legend, which I-tsing heard in India, 
testifies to his fame. Once when Buddha was walking 
through the forest, a nightingale began to sing sweet melo- 
dies, as though she were praising the glory of the Lord, 
whereupon the Buddha said to his disciples that this nightin- 
gale would once be reborn as Matrceta. His most famous hymns 
are the Catuh-Sataka Stotra,. “the Hymn of Four Hundred 


1) Ed. Huber (Sutralamkara, pp. 63, 82) thought he]had found a confirmation of the 
identity of Matrceta and Asvaghosa, in the fact that Matrceta, too, cites the parable of the 
tortoise and the yoke in the ocean. However, even at the time, Huber's argument 
was nob convincing (s. Winternitz in WZKM 27, 1913, 46 f.) and now that we know 
that Asvaghosa is not the author of the “Sutralamkara” at all, his argument falls 
to the ground entirely. See F. W. Thomas in 00 XIII, Hamburg 1902, p. 40; ERE YIII, 
1915, 495 ff. ; Hoernle , Manuscript Remains, I, p. 59; Liiders in SBA 1914, p. 103. 

2 ) Translated by F. W. Thomas in Ind. Ant. 32, 1903, 345 E. I agree with Thomas 
in thinking that Maticitra, who is mentioned as the author of the letter, is identical 
with Matpeeta, and that the King Kanika of the Kusa dynasty is identical with the Kusana 

'■■'•Ring. Kani§ka, S* .0. Vidyabhusana (JASB 1910, 
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Verses,” and the SatapaneSsatika Stotra, “ the Hymn of One 
Hundred and Fifty Verses.” Fragments of both of these have 
come down to us in Central Asian manuscripts. 1 2 * They are 
poems in slokas, in simple and unadorned, but beautiful, lan- 
guage, and they evidently impressed the faithful more by 
their pious thoughts than by their form. It is delightful, 
ays I-tsing, to hear his “ Hymn of 150 Verses ” or “ Hymn of 
400 Verses ” recited in the assembly of monks. “ These 
charming compositions,” he says further, “ are equal in beauty 
to the heavenly flowers, and the high principles which they 
contain rival in dignity the lofty peaks of a mountain. Con- 
sequently in India all who compose hymns imitate his style, 
considering him the father of literature. Even men like the 
Bodhisattvas Asahga and Vasubandhu admired him greatly, 
'throughout India everyone who becomes a monk is taught 
Matrceta’s two hymns as soon as he can recite the five and 
ten precepts (Slla). This course is adopted by both the Maha- 
yana and the Hlnayana schools.” I-tsing cannot find words 
sufficient to extol the merits of these poems, and he adds that 
there have been many commentators and imitators too. Thus 
the “Bodhisattva Jina” (an honourable title of the logician 
Dignaga) composed one verse to be placed before each of the 
one hundred and fifty verses of the Satapancasatika Stotra, 
and in this way compiled a hymn of 300 verses, known as the 
“ mixed Hymn of Praise.” 2) I-tsing himself translated the 
“ Hymn of 150 Verses ” into Chinese, and there are Tibetan 


1 ) W. Siegling has succeeded in reconstructing about two-thirds of the text of the 
gatapancasabika-Stotra from the fragments of manuscripts from Turfan, and I am obliged 
to him ; for' '"allowing' me to peruse his manuscript which he was preparing for the press. 
Fragments from the collections made by Pellioi and Sir Aurel Stein have been publnhed 
by S. Levi (JA 1910, s. 10, t.XVI, 450 1), La Vallee Poussin (JRAS 1911, 764 fl\) and 
EoernU Manuscript Remains, I, p. 58 S. A few fragments of a “ Tokharian ” translation 
of the Buddha-Stotra are published by E. Sieg and W. Siegling , Tocharische Sprachreste 
f» pp. 216, 280 t. ■ 

2 ) I-tsing, Record transl, by Takakusu i pp. 156, 157, 158, 166, 
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A few specimens from the 
ive the reader an idea 


Satapaficasatika Stotra will serve to 
of this pious poetry : 

“ How should X not, first of all, praise thee, and the g 
by which thou, knowing its ills, hast been detained in mundane existence 


ssion 


« j n laying the dust of passion thy speech acts as a rameioud. ; it acts 
like Vainateya (i.e. Garuda) in expelling the serpent of hatred. 

Ever anew it acts as the midday in dispelling the darkness of ignor- 
ance ; it acts as Sakra’s (Indra’s) thunderbolt in splitting in pieces the 
mountains of self-conceit/’ 

“ Towards an enemy intent on injury, thou art a friend intent on 
beneficence; towards one perpetually searching for faults, thou art bent 
upon searching for merits. 

When there was an invitation to thee accompanied with poison and with 
fire : then there was visiting on thy part, with kindliness and with nectar. 

Revilers are conquered by thee with forbearance, and injurers with 
blessing • and with veracity detractors, with friendliness the revenge- 


The Maitreyavyakarana, “ the prophecy about Maitreya,” 
or the Maitreyasamiti, !< the Meeting with Maitreya,” by the 
Vaibhasika Aryacandra, belongs to the same period, and per- 
haps also to the same school of poets, as the above-mentioned 
works. There is only one incomplete manuscript s) of this 


1) la the Tibetan version the Catubugataka is called Varnanarhavarnana , <4 The 
Praise of Him Who Deserves Praise.” The title is also found in Central Asian fragments 
in colophons (s. Hoernle, l.c,, pp. 76, 81,83). P. W. Thomas has translated the first half of 
the poem from Tibetan (Ind, Ant., 24, 1905, 145 ft.). A list of the works which are as- 
cribed to Matjceta in Tibetan, is given by Thomas in Kavindravacana-Samuccaya, p. 27, 
and Ind. Ant., 32, 346 f. 

2 ) Verses 59, 73 f., 122-124; for the text, see Hoernle, l.c., pp. 66 ff., 71 ; translation 
by Hoernle with slight alterations. 

3 ) Haraprasdda tidstri, Descriptive ('atalogne of Sanskrit MSS. in the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, I, Calcutta 1917, p. 13 f. The name of the author is not mentioned 
here, but only in the colophons of Tokharian and Uigurian fragments, c). F. W. K. Muller 
and E. Sieg in SBA 1916, 396, 414 f.; E. Sieg and W. Siegling , Tocharische Sprachreste, 



proaucec 
il langua; 


3 ) E. Leumann, Maitreya-samifci, das Zukunftsideal der Buddhisten, Strasaburg, 
19X9, gives the text and German translation of the version in the language which he terms 
“ North- Aryan ” (called by others “ Tokharian”). The Chinese versions by Dharraa- 
rak§a (between 255 and 316 A.D.), by Knmarajiva (about 402 A.D,) and by JLtsing (701 
A.D.) have been translated into German by K. Watanabe (see Leumann, he., p. 227 fL). 
The Kanjur contains three lives of Maitreya translated from the Sanskrit and one from the 
PS,li. See H. Beckh , Verzeiehnis der tibetischen Handschriffcen, p. 188 f. and E. Abegg , 
Der Messiasglaube in Indien und Iran, Berlin und Leipzig, 1928, p. 132 ff. Fragments in 
“ Tokharian ” have been published by E„ Sieg and W. Siegling, * Tocharische Sprachresbe, 
1, 107, 119, 125 ff., 155 ff., 164 ff., 254 t (previously, too, in SBA 1908, 915 ff.), in 
Uigurian by F. W. K. Muller and E. Sieg in SBA 1905, p. 958 ; 1916, 395 % 

a ) See Sieg and Siegling, Tocharische Sprachreste, X, pp. 125, 255, and SBA 1916, 
398. Expressions such as “ interlude ” and “all go out ” in the Central Asian versions, 
do not, however, constitute a proof that the Sanskrit original was an actual drama. It is 
most desirable that Haraprasada Sastn should give us further information about the con- 
tents of MS. No. 4806 in the Asiatic Society's collection. 

3 ) Ed. by H. Kern in HOS, Yol. I, 1891 ; translated by J. S. Speyer in SBB, Yol. I, 
1895. Of. Kern in Festgrnss an Bdhfclingk; Stuttgart 1888, p. 50 f . ; S. d* Oldenburg in 
JBAS 1893, 308 ff. ; A. Barth in RHE 1893, t. 28, p 260; K, Watanabe in JPTS 1909, 
p. 263 ff. ; A. Gawron'ski , Studies about the Sanskrit Buddhist Literature, Krakov 1919 
p. 40 ff. 

4 ) According to Tdrandtha this, too, is only another name of Asvagho§a 7 
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Thus for instance 


Brahman family, devoted to the fulfilment of their duties, 


and distin 


( verses coincide with the Pali Gathas. See the table in Speyer's irans 
ff., S. d 'Oldenburg in JRA.S 1893, 328 ff. ; J, Charpentier in ZDMG 64, 191C 
berg in NGGW 1918, 464 ff. R. 0. Franke (Indogerm. Forschungen V, 1895 
31 f£.) has also traced Palicism in the language of the Jatakamal|« 
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guisbed for the purity of their conduct." He grew up, and soon gained 
great mastery in all arts and sciences. Great wealth and honours fell to 
his lot. But he took no pleasure in the worldly life, and he soon retired 
into solitude. He lived in the forest as a pious hermit. One day, accom- 
panied only by a pupil, he was wandering about on the hills. Then he 
saw in a rock cave a young tigress, exhausted by hunger, about to devour 
her young ones, which approached her confidingly for the milk in her 
udders. 



“ When the Bodhisattva saw her, 

Then he trembled, brave though he was, 
Full of pity for another’s pain, 

As the lord of the hills ^ in an earthquake. 
Wonderful, how the pitiful 
Remain brave, even when 
Great sorrow comes upon themselves, 

Yet at another's woe, 

Though it be less, they are shaken." 


Then he sends his pupil away to fetch meat, but this is only an 
excuse for remaining alone ; for he has already resolved to throw himself 
over the precipice, in order to save the lives of the tiger-cubs, and to 
serve as food for the tigress. His reason for this resolve is that this vain 



earthly body has no other value than that of being sacrificed for others. 
Moreover, by this means, he will afford an encouraging example to those 
who desire to do good in the world ; he will put to shame the selfish, point 
the way to heaven to well-doers, and himself attain perfect enlightenment 
immediately. He desires nothing else : — 

“Not from ambition, nor desire for fame, not for 

the joy of heaven, nor to win sovereignty, 

, Not for the sake of my own eternal bliss do I . . 

do this, — no, only to benefit another. 

: ; As this is true, so may I always have the power of taking away 
the sorrow of the world, ■ 

■ And bringing happiness to it, 'as. the sun always brings 
the light and drives away the darkness/’ 


l ) That Is, Mount Meru» 




made liberal use of them, 3) or perhaps 


*) I-tsing , transl. by Takakusu , p. 162 f. j H. Liiders, NGGW 1902, p. 758 ff, ; B. 
Nanjio , Catalogue of the Chinese Tripitaka, No. 1349; Th. Zachariae, GGA 1888, p. 850; 
F. W. Thomas in Album Kern, p. 405 £f. Though the Chinese translation of the Jataka- 
mala mentions Aryasura as the author, it only contains 14 stories, see A. O. Ivanovski 
in RH d 1903, t, 47, p. 298 if. In the Tibetan Tanjur five other works besides the 
Jatakamala, are ascribed to Aryasura ; s. Thomas , Kavlndravacana-Samuccaya, p. 27 f. 

2 ) Ed. by M. Rang a Acharya and S. Kuppuswami Sastri, with a commentary 
by Pandits K. Venkatehara Sastri and D. S. Satakopa Acharya , Madras, 1921. 

a ) See Kuppuswami Sastri' s “ References to descriptions of same or similar 
things in Raghuvajpl a, Buddhacarita, and Padyacudamani/’ prefixed to the Edition. The 
name of the author is mentioned only in the colophons* See B. Oh. Law , Life and Work 
of Buddha^hosa, p. 85 ft. 
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tor jsoamsativavftuaua is synonymous witn jataxa; ana, 

indeed, the Jatakas are nothing but Avadanas the hero of 

which is the Bodhisattva. Thus, works like the Kalpana- 

manditika and Jatakamala often coincide with the texts of 
« * 

the Avadana literature, and numerous Jatakas 
are also contained in the Avadana books . 15 Like the two 


above-mentioned works of Buddhist narrative literature, the 
Avadana texts also stand, so to speak, with one foot in the 
Hinaylna literature, and the other in that of the Mahayana . 25 
The earlier works still belong entirely to the Hlnayana ; 
though they already exhibit that Buddha worship which is 
also met with in the later works of the Pali Canon (Buddha- 
vamsa, Apadanas) they as yet eschew the exaggerations and 
the mythology of the Mahayana, whilst the latest works of 
the Avadana are already completely Mahayanistie. 

The word avadana 35 means a “noteworthy deed.” 
sometimes in a bad sense , 45 but generally in the good sense 
of “a heroic deed,” “a feat,” with the Buddhists a “religious 


3 ) On the Avad&na literature in general, see E. Burnouf, Introduction a Phisfcoire 
dn Bouddhisme, p. 207 ft. ; L. Feer in the introduction to his translation, and J, S. 
Speyer in the foreword to his edition, of the Avadana-Sataka, Yol. II, 

a ) We know through 1-tsing (transL Takakusu, pp. xxii f, and 14 f.) that the 
boundaries between Hlnayana and Mahayana were often uncertain. 

3 ) In Pali apadana, see above, p. 157 f. In Sanskrit, too, the secondary form 
apadana is found. See Burnouf, Introduction a Phistoire du Bouddhisme Xndien, p. 57 \ 
Feer , he., p. ix ff. ; Speyer , 1. c., p, 1 ff. The Chinese translators sometimes confuse 
avadana with mdanay but we must not, as H, Biwwner (ZII 3, 1925, 205 If,) does, 
interpret avadana as being synonymous with. niddna in the sense of “ actions which 
causally deternaine^ - as.'; their consequences certaih eyehts 5 

In the sense of 44 deed,” 4 4 great deed , ” avtidd^ not only in Jatakamal& I, 

beginning r , HI, 23 ; IY, 2, but also in the Ramayana, in works of Kalidasa and in other 
works written in classical Sanskrit. 

f ) For instance in Avadana- gataka V. 

. 
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a rule. 


i stories 


ixu tiitjse umas oi Avaaanas also occur spoi 
uayapitaka and in the Sutrapitaka, hut a 
id in large collections, which were compile 


1 ) 0n JStakag. in the Avadana literature, see S. d’Oldenburg , JRAS 1893, p. 304, 
and Fear, Les Avad&nas Jatakas, JA 1884, s, 8, t. IY, p» 332 fir. 

) Hence the name Yyakarana, ie explanation, 55 for the prophetic Stories of 
the Future* 
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contain narratives which are intended to show by which actions 
one can become a Buddha or a Pratyeka-Buddha. s) All the 
narratives of the first decade and for the greater part also of 
the third decade, are of the nature of prophecies (Vyakaranas). 
The story is told of a pious deed by which a person, a Brahman, 
a princess, the son of an usurer, a rich merchant, a gar- 
dener,. a king, a ferryman, a little girl, and so on, worships the 
Buddha ; a miracle usually takes place, and the Buddha pro- 


3 ) Edited by J. S, Speyer (Bibliotheca Buddhica III), St, Petersburg 1902-1909, 
Translated into French by L. Feer (AMG*., £.18), Paris 1891. Feer had already previously 
translated and discussed separate sections of the work in a series of treatises 
1 (JA 1878-1884), 

& ) Speyer t Vol. II, Preface, p. xv. Works in which the Koman denarius is 

mentioned as dinara, could not have originated before the 1st century A *D. f and were 
probhbly written later^ see above, Yol, I; p. 464, note 2. 

; *) ■ . . Speyer, 1. c., p, xvi ■ ''and . ZDM(G 53, 1899, p. 120Iff, j Qldenberg '' ZD MG- ■ 52, : 
p. 672, NGGW 1912, p. L68 ff. ; 

*) This division into Vargas (Pali Wagga) of ten pieces each, is very popular m 
the Pali texts, and therefore seems to be ancient Buddhist, 

, ®) i f e« $ Pali Paocekabuddha, see 
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in the world of ghosts, and observes the s 


her sufferings. The ghost refers him to the Buddha, who then 
relates the story of the “ black deed,” the refusal to give alms, 
the abuse of a saint, and so on, committed by that being in a 
former existence. Book VI relates stories of men and animals 
who, by means of some pious deed, are reborn as gods in 
heaven. The four last decades contain narratives which are to 
show which deeds qualify a person to become an Arhat. The 
Arhats of Book VII are all of the race of the Sakyas, those 
in Book VIII are women, those in Book IX men of blameless 
conduct, and those in Book X men who formerly did bad deeds 
and suffered for them, and only then attained the stage of an 
Arhat by means of a pious deed. 

The tales in this collection are not only classified and com- 
piled on a definite plan, but they are also narrated after one 


of caravans, gods 


l ) Cliches of the same kind, also occur in Bengali poems, s. Dinesh Chandra Sen, 
History of Bengali Language and Literature, p. 58§ f. 
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mg over several printed pages. One of the longest 
pieces is, for instance, the description of the smile 
the Buddha utters the prophecy that somebody wi 
Buddha ; for, before the Buddha prophesies the fu 
variably smiles. And when he smiles, blue, yello 1 
white rays burst forth from Ms mouth. Some of 
descend to the hells, the others ascend into the work 
And after they have travelled round the thousands 
sands of worlds, they return again to the Buddha fr 
and disappear in some part of the Buddha's body, w 
according to the subject of the prophecy. All this is very circum 
stantially described ; and this circumstantiality and pro li; 
is characteristic of the method of narration of the Avadana- 
&ataka in general. Nevertheless, besides many commonplace 
ind tedious, though always edifying, stories, it also contains 
nany valuable narratives and noteworthy variants from the 
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to do good to the small creatures* Therefore lie cuts his ski 
and stands there to let the stinging flies satisfy themselves 


No. 54?. At the suggestion of his wives, King Bimbisara has cause* 
a Stupa to be erected in his harem over some hairs and nail-parings whicl 
the Buddha had given him. The women worshipped this with incense 
lamps, flowers, etc. But when AjStagatru murdered his father Bimbisara 


l ) See above, p. 132, and Scherman t Visionslifcterafcur, p. 69 If 
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and ascended the throne himself, he issued the strict command that no 
woman shall dare, on pain of death, to worship the Stupa. Srlmatl, 
however, one of the women of the harem, takes no notice of this command, 
and places a garland of lamps around the Stupa. The enraged king kills 
her, she dies thinking of the Buddha, and is at once reborn in the heaven 
of the gods. 

No. 100. Whilst the heroes of alLthe other Avadanas are contempora- 
ries of the Buddha, the hero of this last story is a contemporary of King 
Asoka. The link with the time of Buddha is established by the initial 
mention of a report of the passing away of the Buddha. 1 ) King Asoka 
lived a hundred years after the passing of the Buddha. Asoka had a son 
named K unala, who was so handsome that the king believed there could 
not be his equal in the whole world. One day, however, lie hears from 
some merchants from Gandhara, that a still handsomer young man exists. 
In their country, they say, there lives a youth named Sundara (“ Beautiful ?J ) 
who is not only of faultless beauty, but wherever he goes, a lotus pond and 
a garden arise. The astonished King Asoka sends messengers for Sundara, 
and convinces himself of this miracle. The king then asks what Karman 
has given the youth his advantages, and Upagupta, 2) one of the elders, 
replies as follows : At the time when the Buddha had just attained com- 

plete Nirvana, the present Sundara had been a poor farmer, who prepared a 
refreshing bath and food for Maha-Ka§yapa and his retinue of 500 monks 
when they went to the burial of the Lord and were bowed down with grief 
at the passing of the Master, and were quite exhausted by their long 
wanderings. He is now enjoying the fruit of that good deed. 

Many of the narratives of the Avadana-Sataka recur in 
other collections of Avadanas, and a few also in the Pali 
Apadanas. 8) 


*) This account is a passage from, a Parimrvai^a- Sutra, and agrees fairly closely 
with the Pali Maba-Parinibbana-Sutta. Another passage on the ParimrvSna is the intro- 
duction to No. 40. 

3 ) Upagupta here takes over the role of the Baddha in the other Avadanas. 

3 ) Thus, for example, the legend of JEta?trapala (No. 90) which corresponds partly 
to the Rat^hapSla-Sutta of the Majjhimanikaya, and partly to the RafcthapSla-Apadana, 
See Mabel Bode in Melanges Levi, p. 183 ff. Frequently it is only the titles which 
are identical, and the Apadana shows great variations. See Feer , Avadana pataka, pp. 
240 f., 313 f., 385, 340 354 f., 860 f., 372 f., 439 f* 
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The Karma-Sataka (“ A hundied Karman stories ”), is 
an old work which is very much like the Avadana-Sataka, and 
has a number of narratives in common with it, but unfortu- 
nately it has only come down in a Tibetan translation . 15 

The Divyavadana (“ The Heavenly Avadanas ”), i 2) 3 is a 
later collection than the Avadana-Sataka, but it also includes 
some very old texts. Though it begins with the Mahayanistic 
benediction “ Om, honour to all the exalted Buddhas and 
Bodhisattvas,” and contains just a few obviously later additions 
in the spirit of the Mahayana, 8 ’ as a whole it decidedly 
belongs to the Hinayana school. The Sanskrit Canon and 
single canonical texts such as Dlrghagama, Udana, Sthavira- 
Gatha, and so on, are frequently quoted . 45 Some narratives 
begin and end exactly as in the Avadana-Sataka, and a number 
of the stereotyped phrases and descriptions so characteristic 
of this book, also recur literally in the Divyavadana. They 
are probably derived from the Yinayapifalca of the Mula- 


i ) Feer, 1, c., pp. xxix f«, 442 ££. ; AMG., t. Y, 382 404 ff # , and JA 1901, s. 9, 

t. XYII, pp. 53 if., 257 if., 410 if. ; Speyer, 1. c., p. xix f. Another Tibetan Avadana 
book translated from the Sanskrit, but the Sanskrit original of which is no longer extant, 
is the narrative work Dsanglun, well-known in universal literature, and translated into 
German with the title 45 Der Weiss und der Tor ” by I. J. Schmidt (St. Petersburg 
1843). (On a Chinese version of this work, s. Takakusu in JR AS 1901, p. 447 if.}. 

®) Edited by E. B. Goioell and R. A. Neil, Cambridge 1886. Long passages 
from it were translated by Burnouf in his 44 Introduction a Phistoire du Bouddhisme 
Xndien.” Pour tales have been translated into German by H. Zimmer , Karman, ein 
buddhistischer Legendenkranz, Munchen 1925. Critical notes on the text of the 
Divyavadana by J. S. Speyer in WZKM 16, 1902, 103 ff., 340 if. 44 Studies in the 
Divyavadana ” by James R. Ware in JAOS 48, 1928, 159 ff. The title of the work 
is not certain 3 it is only found in the colophons of some of the manuscripts. Rajendralala 
Mitra , Nep, Buddh. Lit., pp. 304 to 316, describes a manuscript entitled 44 Divyava- 
danamala, 55 which diverges greatly from our edition. Also a Paris manuscript described 
in the Edition, p. 663 if., only partly agrees with our Divyavadana, 

3 ) Thus Chapter 34 calls itself a 44 mahSyanasutram ” (Ed., p. 483) and the §adak§ara 
vidya, i.e., om majji padme hnpp, is mentioned in Chapt. 33 (Ed., p. 613 £.). See La ValUe 
Poussin, Bouddhisme, p. 381. 

*) See above, p. 233 f. and Oldenberg , ZDMG 52, 1898, pp. 653, 655 f., 658, 665. The 
four Xgamas ate mentioned in Divyavadana, p* 333, 
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Sarvastivada school, from which, as S. Ldvi 15 has shown, more 
than one-half of the stories is borrowed. 

The composition of the work is, in fact, very confused and 
disconnected. There is no sign of any principle of arrange- 
ment. The language and style, too, are by no means unified. 
Most of the legends are written in good, simple Sanskrit prose, 
only interrupted here and there by Gathas. In a few of the 
pieces, however, we also find the metres of ornate poetry and 
the genuine Kavya style with its long compound words. 2 ^ 
The compiler thus seems to have simply taken over the ■ 
passages literally out of other texts. As a matter of fact, 
almost all the stories in the Divyavadana have been traced to 
other works. In addition to the Mula- Sarvastivada-' Yinaya, 
the compiler of the Divyavadana also made use of a “ Book of 
King As'oka,” 3) of the Samyuktagama (which is known by 
the Chinese translation Tsa A-han King), and of Kumaralata’s 
Kalpanamapditika. 4) It stands to reason that, when the 
Divyavadana was compiled in this fashion, the various parts of 
the work belong to different periods. There are some passages 
which must certainly have been written prior to the 3rd cen- 
tury A..D. However, the collection as a whole, could not have 
been in existence earlier than the 4th century A.D.; for, not 


*) *) **Les Aments de formation du Divyavadana” in. T’oung Fao, s, II, Vol. VIII, 
1907, 105 ff. 

s ) Oldenberg in NGGW 1912,156 ff,, has shown that, in the Divyavadana, just as in 
the Mahavastu, there are two distinct styles, an earlier canonical one, and a later 
style. 

®) It is not certain what the Sanskrit title of this work was. It was translated into 
Chinese as A -y u- wang- ch’ uan (approximately Asokarajavadana) by the Parthian Pa-k’in 
between 281 and 306, and in a shorter version as A^yn-wang-king (approximately Asokaraja- 
Sutra) in th© year 512 by a certain Sanghabhara or Sahghabhata. 

*) See J. PrzylusJd, La legend© de Femperenr A^oka (A?oka-AvadSna) dans les 
textes, Paris 1923 (AMG, Bibl. d’Btndes, t. 31) ; Ed. Buber in BEPEO 4, 1904, 709 ff.; 6, 
1906, 1 f£. and Speyer, Avadanasataka II, Preface, p. xvi f. A. Gawron'ski, Studies about the 
Sanskrit -Buddhist Literature, p. 49 if., thinks that in the Asoka cycle of the Divy, he is 
able to trace an acquaintanc with Asvaghdga ? S ■; 
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potent love-charm, 6 ) and bewitches Ananda by 
fhe spell is successful, and Ananda 


comes 


s ) See above, p. 269. 

3 ) Edition, p. 611 ff. See al so Raj, M itra, N ep. Buddh. Lit., p. 223 ff. 

4 ) The resemblance to St. John IV, 7 ff, ( Jesns and the woman of Samaria) is 
certainly striking, but the whole of the rest of the story is so very different in the Gospel, 
that we can scarcely assume any connection between the two. 

) She does this in the same way as such magical rites were performed according 

to the Kausika* Sutra of the Atharvaveda (see above, Vol. I, p. 280) from time immemorial, 

and as they are familiar to witchcraft among all nations. See Winterniiz in WZKM 26, 
1912, 248 ff* 
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m his dire need prays to the Buddha. Buddha comes to his aid with hh 

mantras; and Buddha’s mantras render thnw nf tlm 

, , , renaer tll0se ot th e sorceress powerless. 

Ananda leaves the Canclala house, and returns to his monastery. The 
great sorceress explains to her unhappy daughter that the spells o£ Gautama 
are stronger than hers. But Prakrti, the Candida girl, was not cured of 
her love. She went, into the town and now followed Ananda daily when 
he went on his begging rounds. Again Ananda, in his distress, appealed to 
the Master for help. Buddha sends for Prakrti, and appears to a»ree to 
her desire of marrying Ananda, but with great delicacy, he is able to Induce 
her to take the vow of chastity, and become a nun. She not only has her 
hair cut off and assumes the garb of a nun, but she also enters into the 

complete understanding of the four noble truths, and entirely comprehends 
the religion of the Buddha. 

N °W When the Brahmans, warriors and citizens of SravastI heard that 
Buddha had ordained a Canola girl as a nun, they were very angry • they 
reported the matter to King Prasenajit, and the king immediately went to 
the Master in older to complain of this procedure. Many Brahmans 
warriors and citizens of SravastI were also assembled there Then the 
Buddha told the story of Trisahku, the Canola chief, who wished to marry 
his very learned son Sardulakarna to the daughter of the proud Brahman 
Puskarasarin. The Brahman rejects him with scorn. Now a most interest- 
ing dialogue is developed, in which Trisahku severely criticises the caste 1 
system and the Brahmanieal ethical teachings. He points out to him that ) 
such differences as exist among the different kinds of animals and plants, 
cannot be shown among the castes. Moreover, according to the theory 
the transmigration of souls and of Karman, there cannot be any castes, as 
everyone is reborn according to bis actions, and so on. Finally Puskara- 
sarin is convinced of the learning of Trisahku, whereupon he consents to 
the marriage. Now the Brahman’s daughter was none other than Prakrti 
the Canclala girl, in a former birth. The Buddha himself was at that time 
Trisahku and Sardulakarna was Ananda. 1 ) 

a 





Richard Wagner became acquainted with this legend by means of Burnouf's trans- 
lation (Inti oduction, p. 20o fit) and based the outline of his Sieger ” upon it Of the 
sketch in Bichard Wagner, Nachgelassene Schriften und Diohfcnngen, Leipzig, 1895, p. 161 f. 
How teen Wagner was to put Ananda and Prakrti on the stage, is shown by his letters to 
Matilde WesendonJc (21st edit., Berlin, 1904, p. 59 ft, 98, 197 and 242). As is well known, 
thp " Sieger ” finally became “ Parsifal.” 
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in tne more vamaoie rrom the purely literary 
. Above all, we find here the exceedingly dramatu 
Jpagupta and Mara. It is an extremely bold ides 
’ara, the evil one, the tempter, to be converted by t 
monk. The idea is still bolder when the saini 
who longs to see, face to face, the Buddha who had 
rvana a hundred years before, beseeches Mara, whom 
mverted, to appear in the guise of the Buddha, and 
t does indeed, like a skilful actor, represent Buddha 
ke a manner, that the saint sinks down before him 
The whole of this story is so dramatic that we 
jve it to be simply a Buddhist drama retold here, 
ge is taken almost word for word from Kumara- 
anamanditika, and in language, style and metre, it 


.■) PrzylusM, Lc., pp. 13 IE., 92 1, 166, 

3 ) See above, p, 285, note 3. 

3 ) For a detailed treatment of the mutual relationship of the Kalpanamanditika, 
Divyavadana, A-yn-wang-ch’nan and A-yu-wang-king, s. H. Liiders, Bruchstflcke dor Jfa). 
panama^tditika des Kumaral a ta,p„ 

‘) Unless there is a historical nucleus underlying the persecutions of Jain monks, 
mentioned in Diry-., p, 427, and the persecutions of Buddhist monks under Pueyamitra, 
mentioned on p. 433 f. See Rhys Davids, JPTS 1396, p, 88 f. ’ 
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is one of the best productions of ornate poetry. 0 One of the ,1 
most beautiful legends in the Asoka cycle is the touching ' 
story of Kusjala, the son of Asoka, whose lovely eyes are poked, 
out at the instigation of his wicked stepmother, without Mail 
feeling one moment’s anger or hatred towards her who hasa 



done him. so much injury. 0 The Divyavadana has maUys 
legends in common with the Pali Canon. Thus Chapter 
XVII contains a passage from a Maha-Parinirvlna-Sutra. 0 J 
Chapter III relates of the advent of the future Buddha! 

Pranada. 0 In* 


Maitreya, combined with the legend of Xinj 
this it partly coincides with Dlghanikaya 26 
Puma, who goes as an apostle to the savage and violent 
Sronaparantakas, determined to accept it with equanimity and 
gentleness if they despise him, strike him, or even want to 
kill him, corresponds to a familiar Pali Sutta. 8) The story of 
the young son of a merchant, who gradually acquires enor- 
mous riches all on account of his having sold a dead, mouse, 
corresponds to Jataka No, 4. 8) The Avadana of Bupavatx. is. 


*) Divyavadana Ed., pp. 356-364, transl. by Windisch , Mara nnd Buddha, p, 


Of. Ed. Buber , Agvaghoga, Sdtr&Iamkara tradniten Fran^ais, p. 263 ff, and BEFEO 4, 1904, 
p. 709 if. Luders , l.c., 77 ff. A Pali form of this legend, quite inartistic and undramatic> 
has been published by 0. Duroiselle (BEFEQ 4, 1904, p. 414 if.) from the Burmese work 
Lokapafifiatti. It is curious that the monastery in which Upagupta, who later became 
Anoka’s teacher, lives, is endowed by the brothers Na$a (** actor”) and Bhata {“ soldier 
and is therefore called ISTatabhatika. Livi (T’oung Pao 1907, p. 120) is not wrong in 
calling the Alokavadana a kind of Mahatmya of the Natabha^ika mona stery of MathurS. 

s ) DivyavadSna, p. 406 ff. ; rendered in extracts by Oldenberg , Buddha, p. 348 if., and 
E. Hardy , A6oka, p. 65 ff. 

s ) Divy., pp. 200 ff., 706; s, Windisch, Mara und Buddha, pp. 35 ff., 43 ff. ; Olden- 
berg, ZDMGr 52, p. 658 f. ; ' . ^ ' 

4 ) Divy., p„ 55 ff. ; s. E, Leummn+ Maitreya-samiti, pp. 4, 173 ff, and E. Abegg f 
Der Messiasglaube in Indien und Iran, 1928, p. 153 ff. !- 1 

55 ) Divy., p. 36 ff. L, de La ValUe Poussin, Bouddhisine, Paris, 1909, p. 275 ff., sees in 
Puma the type of the Mahay&nist Bodhisattra. However, both in the Divy. and the Pali 
Saipyuttanikaya 85, 88 (IV; p. 60 ff.) and the Majjhimanikaya 145 (III, 267 ff.) the 
stress is laid on the mildness and equanimity "which characterise the perfect saint, 
the Arhat ; and therefore it shows rather the HfnayAna ideal of an Arhat. 

8 ) Divy., p. 498 ff. A counterpart to the story of Dick Whittington and his cat* 
Alio in KaihS-Sarits&gara, I, 6* ■ ft.® 
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Lastly, mention must here be made of the 
Avadana book of the Kashmirian poet Ksen 
Avadana-Kalpalata, 2) which was completed in ! 
and which is held in great esteem especially 
Ksemendra is a prolific writer and a verse-maker o 
ing fertility. We shall meet with him again in ot 
for his activity was most versatile. Yet he 
guished not so much by genius and taste, but 1 
determination. The huge collection of legends, toe 
Ksemendra has recast the Buddhist Avadanas in 

■ m 

ornate • court poetry, contains more edifying si 
skilfully and tastefully narrated ones. The 
tendency to self-sacrifice is here brought to a el 
such subtlety, the doctrine of Karman is applied s< 
and the moral is pointed in such an exaggerat 


*) These dreams belong to universal literature; Of, Jafcaka No. 77, S, 
burg -in JARS 1893, p. 509 ff . , and Tsuru-Matsu Tokiwai, Stndien zum Sumagadh&vadana, 
'Biss, der IJnxYersitSt Strassbtti^ 1, c., p. 237. In Yasomitra’s Abhi- 

dharmakoSavyakhya the same Avadana Js quoted “ from a Vinaya text. ” 

a ) The text, with the Tibetan transl., is published in Bibl. Ind., Calcutta, 1888 ff, by 
Sarat Chandra Das and Hari Mohan Vidyabhusana. A number of legends are translated in 
the Journal of the Buddhist Text Society, Yds. I-V, 1893-1897. Of . also Eaj. Mitra, 1. c., 

p, 49 ff, ■ ; ^ . 

s ) Some Tibetan scholars, however, do not recommend this work, seeing that it 

was written by a layman | for Kgemendra was not a. monk, ^ 
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so tar, belongs to the borderland which forms the tr« 
between Hlnayana and Mahayana Buddhism, We sha 
turn to those works which belong entirely to the Maha 
The Mahayana does not possess a canon of its ow 
cannot possess one, for the simple reason that the Ma 
does not represent one unified sect. There is, inde 
account of a council which is supposed to have ass( 
under King Kaniska, but it is doubtful whether any 
was established at all at this council, and if so, in 
language and by which sect. s) It is true that a Chines 
translated by Hsiian-Tsang 4) makes mention of a “ 
sattvapitaka ” consisting of a long list of Mahayana 
a Yinayapitaka and an Abhidharmapitaka, and the 
text enumerates a lengthy list of Mahayana-Sutras. , 


x ) Somendra is an ©yen worse poet than his father. In addition to the Byhat- 
kathamafijari, IX. 18-1221, he also made nse of Har§a’s drama Nagananda. See F. D. K. 
Bosch , de legende Tan Jimutavahana in de Sanskrit-Litteratuur, Leiden, 1915, p. 115 ff. 

5 ) Thus the Padmavatf-Avadana (No. 68) corresponds to the stories, familiar from 
the Pali commentaries, of Padmavatl, under whose feet lotus blossoms spring forth, and 
the Ekasr&ga-Avadana (No. 65) corresponds to the Bsyaspnga legend which is so well 
known to us. Both are to be found also in the Mahavastu, and Lilders (NGGW 1901, 
p. 26) shows that K§emendra recast the R§yasrnga-legend on the model of the Mahavastu. 
The AvadSna of K§emendra has been rendered in German verse by Hermann Francks 
(Ekasringa Prinz Einhorn, Leipzig, 1901). 

3 ) The object of the alleged council of Kaniska was not to establish a Canon, but 
to collect explanations (commentaries). According to J. Takakusu (JRAS 1905, 414 f.) 
this council dealt with the Hinayana, and not the Mahayana. 

*) See S. Livi and Ed. Chavannes in XA 1916, s. 11, t. VIII, p. 5 ff. The Buddhist 
dictionary Maha-Vyutpatti (Bibl. Buddh. XIII) 65, mentions 105 separate Mahayana texts 

No. 12 of which is a il BodhisattYa-Pi|aka. ,J This is also quoted m the Sikf a-Samuccaya, 
pp, 190 and 31 1 » ■ «... . 
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in the midst of a still larger test of thousands of Buddhas 
md Bodhisattvas, gods and demi-gods ; and when he is about 
to “pour down the great rain of the religion, to sound the 
?reat drum of the religion, to raise the great banner of the 
religion, to light the great torch of the religion, to blow the 
jreat shell trumpet of the religion, to beat the great kettle- 
Irum of the religion,” a ray of light bursts forth from the 
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hair between bis eye-brows ; this ray of light illuminates 
eighteen thousand “ Buddha-lands ” with all the Buddhas and 
all the beings in them, and permits the Bodhisattva Maitreya 
to see wonderful visions ; for the Buddha of the “ Lotus ” is 
also a powerful magician, who loves to work upon the senses 
of his audience by means of splendid phantasmagorias. 

The doctrine of this Buddha differs just as greatly from 
that of the Hlnayana, as his personality differs from that of 
the Buddha of the old texts. Though it is true that he, too, 
desires to lead the beings to the “ Buddha knowledge,” to 
enlightenment, he gives them a single “ vehicle,” the “ Buddha 



vehicle,” which carries them to their goal. Everyone who 
has merely heard the Buddha’s preaching, who has performed 
any kind of meritorious actions, who has led a moral lifei 
can become a Buddha. Moreover, even those who worship 
relics, erect Stupas, construct any kind of images of Buddha, 
whether jewelled, marble or wooden statues or frescoes, even 
children who in play make Stupas of sand, or scribble figures 
of Buddha on the wall, those who offer flowers or perfumes at 
Stupas or make music before them, even those who only by 
chance, have on some occasion thought of the Buddha wit!} 
the thought “ honour to the Buddha,” — all these will attain 
to the highest enlightenment. 1 * It is only in appearance that 
there are three “ vehicles,” namely that of the disciples, that 
of the Pratyeka- Buddhas, and that of the Bodhisattvas, by 
means of which Nirvana can be attained. In reality it is 
only by the mercy of the Buddha that all of them alike 
attain to enlightenment and become Buddhas. This is 
illustrated by one of those beautiful parables w.hieh are not 

rare in the Saddharma-Pundarika : ® •> - v 

• • ■ ■ jo 

In a ruined old house lives a father with his children. Suddenly the 
house is on fire. The father is troubled about his children. It is true that 

. .«->■ — , « . - — . « J 


) Chapt. II, Gatha. 61 ff., 74 ff., SBE 21, p. 47 ft 
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and he makes him the heir to all his wealth. The rich man is Buddha ; 
the son who was lost and is found again, represents the human beings, 
whom Buddha, as the wise father, gradually draws to himself, and finally 



appoints as his fortunate heirs. 1 ) 

The Buddha is also compared to a physician, as often as 
to a loving father. There is an especially detailed parable, in 
which the human beings are compared to persons born blind, 
whose eyes are opened by Buddha, the great physician. 2 * 
The fact that the Buddha knows no partiality, but is an 
equally good father and physician to all, is shown by two 
beautiful similes : Even as a mighty rain-cloud gathers, and 

waters and refreshes by its moisture all the grasses, herbs and 
trees, even as the latter absorb the moisture of the earth and 
blossom forth in renewed vigour, so the Buddha appears in the 
world and refreshes all creatures, bringing them blessed repose. 
Again, even as the sun and the moon send down their rays 
equally over all the world, on the good and the had, on the 
high and the lowly, so the preaching of the Buddha is for all 
the world alike. 8 * V\: 

All these similes and parables would be still more beauti- 
ful, if they were not spun out to such length and with such 
verbosity, that the pointedness of the simile suffered from it. 
This verbosity is very characteristic of the whole work. It- is a 
veritable whirl of words with which the reader is stunned ; 


!) Chapfc. IV, SBE 21, p. 98 ff. Gt. La.VaUie Poussin, Bonddhiame, p. 317 ff. The 
parable of the “ prodigal son n in the G-ospel of Si;. Luke, 15 has such a very different 
tendency, that I do not believe that there is any donnecfcion between the two, Gf. Gatbs, 
Indian und das Chrisfcenfcnm, p. 46 and Carlo Puini in GrSAI 27, 1915, 129 ff R 
a ) Chapfc. Y, SBE, 21, p. 129 &. 

») Chapfc. V, SBE 21, pp. 119 ff, t 122 128 fl t 
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; *) SBB, Vol. 21, p. 260 ff. 

' s ) SBB, Vol. 21, p. 388. : * 

8 ) Amitayurdhyana-S u tra 28 (SBE, Yol. 49, Part 2, p. 195) is significant; “If 
there be any one who commits many evil deeds, provided that he does not speak evil of the 
Mahavaipulya Sutras, he, though himself a very stupid man, and neither ashamed nor 
sorry for all the evil actions that he -has done, yet, while dying, may meet a good and 
learned teacher who will recite and land the headings and titles of the twelve divisions of 
the MahaySna scriptures. Having thus heard the names of all the Sutras, he will be freed 
from the greatest sins which would involve him in births and deaths during a thousand 
Kalpas,” ; : V : : yv 


* v 














3) because, in 


iv The few points of agreement between the vocabulary of the Saddharma- Punda* 
rlka and that of the Safcapatha-Brahmana, which are pointed out by Kern, SBE 21, p. xvi 
f. are by no means sufficient to conn the work in any way with Vedic literature. 

s ) It seems to me, however, risky to assume that the a Lotus V was directly in- 
fluenced by the, Kysna-cult^t^ and the Bhagavad»Gita, as has been assumed by 

J. N. Farquhar, Outline of the Bel. bit. of India, p. 114 f. 

3 ) Luders (Hoernle, Manuscript Remains, p. 161 f«) is of opinion that the ori- 
ginal text was written in Prakrit, and was gradually Sanskritised. 

4 ) We cannot, however, simply say that the prose is a resume of the G&thas, or 

that the Gathas are an amplification of the prose. For instance, suposing that in Book I, 
we had only the prose^ kwe should glean a meaning from it, whereas the Gathas by them- 
selves. would remain inexpHcabfc In Book II, the main content is included 

in the Gathgs. In Book III (the parable of the father and the children), the prose diver- 
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of the Buddha Sakyamuni. One of these Bodhisattvas is 
Bhaisajyaraja, the “ Prince of the art of Healing” who in 
Chapter XXI utters protecting magic formulas (Dhairanls) 
and in Chapter XXII, after he has, for twelve years, eaten 


sweet-scented substances and drunk oil, wraps himself in 
heavenly garments, bathes in oil, and burns himself. During 
twelve thousand years his body burns without ceasing ; and 
the sole purpose of this magnificent sacrifice and splendid 
firework display, is to do honour to the Buddha and the 
Saddharma-Pundarlka. Chapter XXIV is devoted to the 
Bodhisattva Avalokitesvara, the great redeemer. He who 
invokes him, is delivered^ from every danger. The execu- 
tioner’s sword is shivered into fragments, if he who is senten- 
ced to death, prays to him. All fetters are loosened if his 
name is but uttered. He rescues the shipwrecked and the 
caravan which is attacked by robbers. A woman who desires 
a son or a beautiful daughter, needs only to invoke Avalokite- 
svara, and her wish is fulfilled. The chapter also contains a 
Gatha passage of considerable length for the glorification of 
Avalokitesvara. This, however, is also of more recent date ; 
not all the Gathas are earlier than the prose : some were added 
later . 1 ’ 

However, though the"work contains later and earlier parts, 
it presents a much greater uniformity of character than, for 
instance, the Mahavastu or the Lalita-Vistara. Whilst both 
the last-mentioned works contain many a passage which harks 
back to the very earliest period of Buddhist doctrine and 
poetry, the whole of the Saddharma-Pundarlka only gives 
expression to a later phase of Buddhism. 2 ’ Nevertheless 


i) Kern , SB1 21, p. xviii f. Though the old Chinese translation contains Chapts. 
XXI-XXVI, they appear in a different order from that of the Sanskrit text. This proves 
that they are Fari£i§tas, Appendices, which did not originally belong to the work, Kern^ , .1 

l.o. , p. xxi f, j 

*) It _ significant that Kern, SBE 21, p. Xfi,, in order to prove that the j 



.eleus 
s quo 


Sad&harma-Pundarika and the Lalita- Yistara contain materials which belong to the earliest 
period of Buddhism, can quote examples only from the Lalita- Yistara. 

*) See Eliot , Hinduism and Buddhism, II, 52. 

*) See B. Nanjio , Bibliotheca Buddhica X, 5, 1912, Preface, p. ii f . ; Bag chi, I, 
pp, 87, 150, 186, 310, 322, 409 ; and N. D. Mironov in JRAS 1927, p. 252 ff. 

8 ) Kern in SBE, Yol. 21, p. xxi note. 

4 ) The Central Asiatic fragments have been published by Hoernle and Ltiders in 
Hoernle, Manuscript Remains, pp. 132 ff., 138 ff., 162 ff. See also La YalMe Poussin in 
JR AS 1911, 1067 ff. ; Kern in Preface to edition (Bibl. Buddh. X), p. v ff. ; Hoemle in 
JRAS, 1916, p. 269 ff. According to X. D. Mironov (JRAS 1927, 252 ff.) there are two 
groups of fragments, one of which should, on palseographic grounds, be ascribed to the 
5th and 6th centuries, and the other to the 7th century. Moreover, fragments of an 
Uiguric translation of the Saddharma-Pundarlka have been found in Central Asia, s. P. W, 
E, MMler, Uigurioa II, in ABA 1011, p. 14 ff. 5 Liiders in SB A 1914, p. 99. BendaU 
ascribes a Hepalese MS. of the Saddh., which he discovered, to the 4th or 5th .century 
(JRAS 1901, p. 124 note), : .f . • • 
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The whole of a long Mahayana-Sutra is also devoted to 
the Bodhisattva Avalokitesvara, who is glorified in Chapter 
XXIV of the Saddharma-Pundarika. The complete title of 
this Mahayana-Sutra is Avalokites'vara-Gunakaranda-Vyuha, 
“the detailed description of the basket of the qualities of 


, *) SeA ^ II, Gathas 77dK. , SBB Vol. 21, p. 50 £, 

a ) See M. Anesaki, Buddhist Art in its Relations to Buddhist Ideals, p, 16 f, 
z ) lining, tvmsl, by Tahalmsu, ^. 206. 

■#/. B* Nanjio, Short History of the Twelve Japanese Buddhist Sects, Tokyo, 
1886, pp. 68 £f., 132 ff, ; Yamaha mi 55pe»,Systeins of Buddhist Thought, Calcutta, 1912, 
p, 4; K. J. Saunders, Epochs in Buddhist History, Chicago, 1S24, p, 60.fi., 120 ff., 146 f . ; 
Timothy Richard, The New Testament > of Higher Buddhism, Edinburgh, 1910, p, 127 ; 
and W. M, McGovern , An Introduction to MahaySna Buddhism, London, 1922. pp. 208 f., 
222. Extracts from the Chinese translation of the Saddh., which are said to contain the 
nucleus of the work, have been translated by T. Richard, l.c., pp, 147*261, 
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*) The prose text is published by Satyavrata Sonets rami, Calcutta, 1873, (An edi- 
tion which appeared in Serampore in 1872, is mentioned in the Catalogue of the Library 
of the India Office.) Cf. Burnouf , Introduction, pp. 196-206 ; Raj. Mitra y Nep. Buddh. 
Lit., p. 95 if. ; 101 f. ; Bendall, Catalogue, p. 9 2,; Haraprasada Sastri, Catalogue of... 
MSS. belonging to the Darbar Library, Nepal, Calcutta, 1895, p. 89 ; La ValUe Poussin , 
ERE II, p. 259 f. 

a ) This is proved by Maitreyanatha who says in the MahSyana-Sutralaipkara IX, 
77 : “There is no Adi-Buddha.” Cf, La ValUe Poussin in Garbe, Indien und das Christen- 

. . if- , ■ . • , ' ' " 

tuih^ p. 183. ^ , . 

: T ») h.A, Waddel, JRAS^W Etude sur V icnographie 

Bbpdiiique d^ llnde (Bibl. de I’^cole des hautes etudes, t. IS), Paris, 1900, p. 97 ff. ; and 


Poussin, Em II, p. 259, 
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prose version which makes no mention of Adibuddha. The 
prose version that contains a large section in the style of 
the Tantras, is probably not very old either. 1} 

The fundamental idea, the glorification of the wonderful 
redeemer Avalokitesvara, the “Lord who looks down ” ie 
who looks down with infinite pity on all beings, l 2) is the 
same in both versions of the Karanda-Vyuha. Avalokitesvara 
here appears as the typical Bodhisattva, who refuses to 
assume Buddhahood until all beings are redeemed. Ava- 
lokitesvara’s one and only task is to bring the doctrine of 
salvation to all beings, to help all sufferers, to save them 
from every distress, and to exercise infinite pity that does 
not even shrink from sin , 3) and does not stop at the gates 
of i hell. The early chapters of the Karanda-Vyuha describe 
how he descends into the terrible hell Avici, in order to 
release the tortured ones from their torment. No sooner 
has he entered, than the burning heat is transformed into 


l ). Unfortunately, I am unable to determine whether the Eatna-Karapda-Yyfiha- 
Sutra, which was translated into Chinese by Dharmarak§a in 270 A.D. and by Gunabhadra 
between 435 and 468 A.D., (s. B. Nanjio, Catalogue No. 168 f. ; Bagchi 1, 96, 380 ; Alfred 
Forke, KatalOg des Pekinger Tripitaka, Ostas. Sammlnngen der k. Bibliothek zu Berlin 
1916, Nos. 623, 1069) is identical with the “Karanda. Yyuha Sutra”, translated between 980 
and 1 001 A (Nanjio, No. 782 ; Forke No. 548), and with one of the Sanskrit versions, A 
Eatna-Karanda-Sutra is gnoted in the Sik§a*Samuccaya (pp. 6, 356), and mentioned ' in 
Maha-Yyutpatti, 65, 84. In the Kanjur, the Karanda-Yyiiha and the Batna-Karanda are 
two different works, s. Gsoma de Kotos in AMG- II, 243, 246. 

. a ) The name is thus explained in the K5rand a “Vyuha itself, Burnovilf , Introduction 
p, 200. Other explanations of the name are also possible; see La Vallee Poussin 
BEE II, p. 256 f. H, Zimmer, ZII I, 1922, 73 ff., shows up the difficulties presented by all 
explanations of the name which have hitherto been suggested, but his own explanation 4 : 
The Master of Enlightenment, £.e„ he who has attained to perfect enlightenment, and jet 
does hot become a Buddha, but remains a Bodhisattva nhtil;such time as all beings shall 
be ^released, 1 ” 'is hot at "all : convincing^ foiv we ■ askourselves in vain howAvalokita can pos- 
sibly have the meaning of sarayaksambodhi. ' On pictorial presentations of Avalokitesvara, 
see A. Foucher, L’lconograpbie Bouddhique de I’Inde, p. 97 ff. j Alice Getty, The Gods of 
Northern Buddhism, Oxford, 1914, p, 54 ff, ; 

3 ) Avalokitesvara is made to say that it is better for a Bodhisattva to commit sin 
in the exercise of mercy, and to suffer ip hell* than to disappoint any being in the 
Which it has reposed in him. EBE II, p. 257 f, ' 





them from destruction 
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’ *) Of* E.B. Cowell, Journal of Philology YI, 1876, p. 222 ff. (reprinted also m Ina, 

Ant. Till 24.9 ft. ) ; L. Scherman. Yisionsliteratur, p, 62 ft. Cowell compares the apoery- 
phal gospel of Nicodemus, and derives the Indian legend from the Christian one. My own 
opinion is that the points of agreement are not sufficiently great to warrant the likelihood 
of any historical connection. Similarly Garbe, Indien nnd das Christentum, p. 77 1 
Avalokitesvara’s visit to hell is the prototype of the legend of King Vipagcit in the Markan. 
deya-Pnra^a, see above Vol. I, 562 f£., and J. Charpentier, Paccekabuddhageschiohten I, 
118. The beautiful poem by the Austrian poetess Betty Paoli. “De r gute Kdnig in de? 
HbUe*’ (Cedichte, Auswahl und Nachlass, Stuttgart 1895, 217 ff.) is based upon the Bud- 

dhist legend* / - ^ j A 

' 2 ) Cf. Jataka No. 196, wheretbe winged horse is identified with the Buddha of a 

former birth. In the Karauda-Vyuha the merchant Siffihala, cast adrift to Ceylon, is the 
Buddha Sakyamuni in a former birth. 
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those who are dying of thirst ; he gives safety to those who are in fear 
of dangers, he is a physician to those who are tormented by sickness, 
he is a father and a mother to the unfortunate, he points the way to 
Nirvana to those who have descended into hell. This is the nature of 
the qualities of this Exalted One. Fortunate are those beings in the 
world, who are mindful of his name. They escape from all suffering 
of Samsara (from the first) to the last. Those people are very wise, 
who always honour Avalokitesvara with gifts of flowers and incense” 


The major portion of Section II of the prose version of 
the Karanda-Yyuha is after the style of the Tantras, and is 
devoted to the glorification of the knowledge of the six 
syllables / 5 i.e*, the protecting and benedictory prayer formula 
“ Om manipadme hum / 5 This famous prayer, which even 
at the present day is on every one’s lips in Tibet, and which is 
written on all praying wheels and praying banners, is praised 
in the most extravagant manner in this work. We read : ' 

“ This great knowledge of the six syllables is the profound secret 
of Avalokitesvara, and he who knows the profound secret, knows 
release (p. 67). • 

“ Whoever will give me the great knowledge of the six syllables n 
says a Bodhisattva, “ to that man I will willingly give the four conti- 
nents, filled, with the seven kinds of precious stones. O Lord, if there 
be no birch bark on which to write it down, no ink, and no quill, 
let him use my blood as ink, let him strip off my skin and use it instead 
of the birch bark, let him split my bones and make a quill of them. 
0 Lord, this would not hurt my body. He will be a father and a mother 
to me, the teacher above all teachers (p. 69). 

“O noble youth, I can count every single grain of sand in the 
four oceans, but it is not possible for me to count up the sum of merit 
which one acquires by a single recitation of the great knowledge of 
the six syllables ” (p. 7G). 1 ) 



The Bodhisattva Avalokitesvara is very closely related 
to the Buddha Amitabha, who is glorified in the Sukhavati- 
Vyuhas, “ Detailed Descriptions of the Blessed Land,” in 
much the same manner as &akyamuni in the Saddharma- 
Pupdarlka and Avalokitesvara in the Karanda-Vyuha. Two 
works have come down to us in Sanskrit, one of considerable 
length and the other much shorter; both are entitled * Sukha- 
vati-Vyuha, 1) and diverge widely from each other, though 
both of them describe the "blessed land” of the Buddha 
Amitabha or Amifcayus. 2) Not only the introduction to 
the shorter text, but certain traits in the description of 
Sukhavatx are different, and there is also an essential differ- 
ence in their tendency. The longer Sukhavatx-Vy uha teaches 
that those who have accumulated a large pile of good works, 
who direct their thoughts to enlightenment and think of 
Amitabha in the hour of death, go to the “ blessed land, 5 ’ 
although those who merely direct their thoughts to Amitabha 
and bis Buddha-land, may possibly also reach Sukhavatl. 
On the other hand, the shorter text teaches that the “ blessed 
land ” is not the reward for good works, but that anyone 
who merely hears the name of Amitayus and thinks of it, 
in the hour of death, will be born in this Buddha-land. 
There seems to me to be no doubt that the longer text is 
the earlier one. : 

In the longer Sukhavatl-Vyuha, SSkyamuni appears in Rajagrha on 
the Grdhrakuta hill, surrounded by thousands of monks, disciples and 
Bodhisattvas. In conversation with Ananda, he enumerates 81 Buddhas 


*) Both texts have been published by Max Muller and Bunyiu Ncmjio .(Anecdote 
Oxoniensia, Aryan Series, Vol. I, Bart II,Oxford, 1883) and translated by 
SRE, Vol, 49, Part II, The shorter Sukhavatl- Vyn ha has been translated into French 
from Kumarajlva’s Chinese version* t>J‘ Itmaizotimi and famata in AMG II, 39 ff., 

a ) On Amitabha, of, La ValUe Ponssin in ERE I. 98 f. ; Griinwedel, Bnddhistisohe. 
Kunst in Indien, p, 169 f. ; and Alice Getty , The Gods of Northern Buddhism, Oxford, 
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The beings in Sukhavatl are not, however, born of woman : they appear 
seated on lotus blossoms if they have firmly believed in Amitabha, or 
resting in the cups of lotus blossoms if their faith had not been quite firm. 
The Usings in that blessed world live in happiness and calm, in perfect wis- 
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Vyaha was translated into Chinese three times, by Kumara 
|I?a ^ (402 A by Guijabhadm . (420-479) A,D„ and bj 

























Hsiian-Tsang (about oou a . u .).' a tnira worn, me Ami- 
tayur-dhyana-Sutra , 21 which has come down only in the 
Chinese translation, deals less with the description of the 
blessed land, but devotes more space to the recommendation 
of meditations (dhyana) on Amitayus, by means of which one 
may reach that land. The loss of the Sanskrit original of this 
text is all the more regrettable, because it contains an 
interesting introduction, in which the story of Ajatasatru and 
Bimbisara is told, a story with which the Pali accounts are 
also familiar. 8) For centuries, the three works on Amitayus 
and Sukhavatl have formed the basis of the faith of the majo- 
rity of Buddhists in China and Japan, who found consolation 
and comfort in the belief in “ Amida,” as Amitayus is called in 
Japan, and in the hope of the blessed land. This is especially 
true of the numerous adherents of the two Japanese sects 
Jodo-shu and Shin-shu /* 5 

Just as the Sukhavatl-Vyuha describes the blessed land 
of Amitabha, the Aksobhya-Yyiiha gives an account of the 
land of Buddha Aksobhya, 6) and in the same way the Karupa- 


Most of the Chinese translations bear titles, to which << Amitayus-S^itra* , or 
**Amita*ayu§a-vyuba” would correspond in the Sanskrit. Of, Sukhavatl- Vyuha ed* Anec, 
iota Oxoniensia, p. iv ff. ; B. Nanjio, Oatalogue,Nos, 23 (5), 25-27, 19% 200, 863 ; Forks, 
Eat. des Pekinger ; Tripifcaka, Nos. 42 , 429 f., 662, 635, 639 and p. 179 ; and 
Bagchi I, 24, 76 f., 192, 287. In the Tibetan Kanjur the title Amitabha-vyuha appears as 
well as Sukhavati-rynha, s. Gsoma de Kordsin A MG II, 214, 243, 245. 

a ) Translated from Chinese by J’, Ta7caktt«w in SBE, Vol. 49, part 2 p* 159 ff, 
Of, Saunders, Epochs of Buddhist History, p. 85 if. 

8 ) Of. Kern, Der Buddhismus, I, 243 ff. ; Spence Hardy, Manual of Buddhism, 
1860, p. 317 f . 

*) B. Nanjio , Twelve Japanese Buddhist Sects, pp. 104 122 if. and Anecdota Oxo< 

niensia, Vol. I, Part II, p. XVIII if. See also H, Haas , “Amida Buddha nnsere Zuflucht” 
Urkunden zmn VerstHndnis des japanischen Sukh&vatj-Buddhismus, Leipziv, 1910, and 
Saunders , Lc,, 176 if. 

5 ) This Sutra has only come down in the Chinese translations by Lokak§ema (178- 
188) and Bodhiruci (693-713) and in the Tibetan Kanjur, and is counted as a part of the 
Bata^fa* s. Nanjio No, 28; Bagchi l, 43 ; Osoma de Koros, AMG II, 214. The same 
Batnaknfa llfro contains, a Manju6ri-Buddhak§etra-guna’Vyuha, “ Description of the qua- 
lities of the Mahjusri Buddha-land,” which is lost in the Sanskrit j s. Forke , Pekinger 
Tripitaka, p. 1BI? Ws, AMG II, 215. On Manjugrl s. La ValUe f>owsin m ERE VIII, 4Q5 f. 
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Pundarlka, “ the Lotus of Mercy,” 1 * gives an account of 
the wonderland Padma of Buddha Padmottara, whose life 
lasted for thirty ages of the world. The Sutra, which also 
contains legends after the style of the Avadanas, was transla- 
ted into Chinese twice between 385 and 433 AJD. and once 
again in 558 A.D. 2) 

Whilst the Mahayana-Sutras which have so far been 
mentioned, are devoted mainly to the glorification of the 
Buddhas and Bodhisattvas, there is a series of other Sutras 
which are rather in the nature of philosophical treatises. The 
earliest of these Sutras, those which are regarded with the 
greatest reverence, and which are of the greatest importance 
from the point of view of the history of religion, are the 
Prajna-Paramitas, “ the (Mahayana-Sutras of the) Wisdom- 
Perfection. ,,8) They treat of the six “ perfections ” (Para- 
mitas) 4) of a Bodhisattva, but especially of Prajna-Paramita, 
the highest perfection, called “ wisdom.” This wisdom con- 
sists of the knowledge of Sunyata, “ emptiness,” 5) i.e., the 
unsubstantiality of all phenomena, implying the conviction 
that all Dharmas or objects of thought, are only endowed with 
a conditional or relative existence. 



*) R§j. Mitra, Nep. Buddh. Lit,, p. 285 Bendall, Catalogue, p. 73. The text 
published hy the Buddhist Text Society, Calcutta, 1898, is unfortunately not accessible to 
me. A legend of the Karun a-Pu^darlka in the Tokharian (Kuchean) language, has been 
discovered and published by S. Livi (Festschrift Vilhelm Thomsen, Leipzig, 1912, p. 155ff.)» 

*) N anjio No. 142 j Bagchi , I, 217 f., 239, 271* The introduction to the Tibetan 
version has been translated into French by L. Keer (AMG Y, 1883, 153 ££.) j see also KMT 
AUG IX, 239 ff. 

3 ) Prajna-Paramita means both the perfection of ** wisdom ”, and the writings 
treating of it, 

4 ) Though in the Mahayana, as in the Hinayana, there are sometimes ten PSra;ni- 
tas enumerated, yet more frequently there are only six, namely ; charity, moral conduct, 
patience, energy, meditation and wisdom (Dharma-Sai^graha 17 j see above, p. 152 n, 2), 

3 ) See above p. 231 and n. 1. In the Ohinese life-story of Kura&rajlva, the believer in 
Sunya is compared to that foolish person who desires a thread so fine that it cannot be seen, 
and is not content until the artisan points into the air and says : “ Here is the thread*’* 
Cy. J. N olel in SBA, 1927, 216 f . 

' 40 3 ;^ 
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to the East and the North 


texts or ail lengtns 
heir number increased even 
Tsang translated 12 diffe- 
ais Maha-Prajna-Paramita- 
0,000 “ Slokas,” and the 
se Tripitaka, the first large 


were 


literature, see M 


i) On Subhuti in the Mahayana and m ra 
Streitlosigkeit des Subhuti, Heidelberg (Akad.) 1917 
s) We are justified in drawing this conclusion, 
made to utter (A§tasakasrika p. 225 f.) : “ These Si 
taught, will be current in the South after the pass 
South they will go to the East again, and from the East again to the NoPth.” Cj . Anesaki 
ia.ERE.IV, 838 (where " West/’instead of “ east/’ is an error). 

' >) The Frajfia-Pa ramitas are prose works, but it is customary in India to give 

mM 6i prose texts too, by “ glokas,” units of 32 syllables. 

. Mitra, A§tasahasrik& Ed., p. IV t -, Bur nouf, Introduction, p, 

414 i Harapmada r Beport I, 19 f, and Ind. Hist. Qu, 1, 1925, 211 ^ 
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section is made up of the Prajna-Paramitas. 1) In the Tibetan 
Kanjur, in which the Prajha-Paramita texts constitute the 
Ser-phyin section in 21 books, there are translations of the 
Prajha-Paramitas of 100,000, 25,000, 18,000,10,000, 8,000, 
800, 700 and 600 “Slokas,” of the Vajracchedika (with 
300 “ Slokas ”) right down to an AlpSksara or Svalpaksara 
Prajha-Paramita, “ Prajha-Paramita of (very) few syllables”, 

-and even a Bhagavatl-Prajha-Paramita-sarva-Tathagata-mata 

Ekaksari, “ the sacred Prajha-Paramita of One Syllable, of the 
mother of all Tathagatas ”, in which the perfection of wisdom 
is concentrated in the one sound “a.” 2) The following have 
come down to us in Sanskrit : Prajha-Paramitas of 100,000 
“ Slokas ” (Satasahasrika), 8) of 25,000 (Pancavimsatisahasri- 
ka ), iy of 8,000 (Astasahasrika), s) of 2,600 (Sardhadvisahas- 


l ) The Dagasahasrika, Pr. (“ Pr, of 10,000”) was translated into Chinese for the 
first time in 179 A.D., and then repeatedly tilt the 10th century ; s. Fanjio, Nos. 5-8, 927 s 
Bagchi I, pp, 40, 156, 186 f,, 289. There are three translations of the Paficaviipsati-Sah a- 
srika Pr. (“ Pr, of 25,000*’), (286, 291 and 404 A.D,), s. Nanjio, Nos. 2-4 ; Bagchi 1 3 86 1 
185 f. A Saptaiatika: Pr. (“ Pr. of 700”); was translated between 502 and 557 A.D., s. 
NanjiOy Nos. 21, 22; a Pafica^atika Pr, ( u Pr. of 500 ”) between 428 and 479; g, Nanjio r 
No. 16 ; Bagchi , I, 404 ; an Ardhasatika Pr. (“ Pr. of 150”) several times between the 7th 
and 10th centuries, s, Nanjio, Nos. 18, 879, 1033 f. The Vajracchedika Pr. was translated 
first by Kumarajlva (405 A.D.) and then often, s. Fanjio , Nos. 10-15 ; Bagchi I, 192, 253, 
255, 425. For other Prajha-Paramitas, s, Bagchi I, 44 ff. Apart from the 

numerous Chinese translations of Indian texts, there is a still greater number of original 
Chinese workjs dealing with the Prajfia-Paramitas; s. 0 tfranhe in 055 4, 1915-16, 207 lf» 
a ) Gf, Csoma de ^6?*os in Asiatick Researches, Vol. 20 (1836), p. 393 £f. and, AMtG 
II, 119 if. For a bibliography of Chinese and Tibetan translations of PrajQa-Parmxtas, a* 
Walleser, Prajfi5p5ramita, p. 15 y ( 

®) Edited by Pratapacandra Qhosa in Bibl. Ind, 1902-1914 (19 fasc. ; more did, not 
appear until 1926). Gf » BtO,}. Mitra j Nep. Bnddh. Lit, 177 ; Bendall, Catalogue, pp. 

,143-148, On Central Asiatic fragments of the Satasahasrka Pr. in Chinese and Khotanese, 

$, Hoernle, E* Qhavannes and S* Levi in Hoernlej Ms.Remains I, 387 if. Fragments of a 
Prajfia-P., which corresponds to the Satasahasrika, but appears to be a shorter version, 
have been published by Pandit B. B, Bidyahimd t Fragment of a Prajh&paramita Ms. from 
Central Asia (Memoirs of the Archaeological Survey of India, No, 32), 1927. 

4 ) .Raj. Mitra, l.o. 193 i . ; BenSall t Lc. 144 f # ; Btarapras&da iSastri, D<*$orfptiye 
Catalogue of Sanskrit MSS. in the ...Asiatic Society of Bengal^ I, p» 10 f, h 

. E ) Edited by Rajendralala Mitra in Bibl, Ind. 1888; Chapt. XVIII translated," bv 

■ I : : ... :■ * Jijf ; 

Haraprasada Sastri in J.B.T.S. II, 1894 ; Extracts translated" into German by Ma,£* Wallprn 
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rika), 1 * of 700 (Saptasatika), 2) the Vajracchedika Prajna- 
Paramita, “ the diamond cutter Prajha-Paramita,’ 5 i.e., the 
Prajna-Paramita, 3) cutting as sharp as a diamond and also 
the Alpaksara Prajfia- Paramita 4) and Prajna-Paramitahrdaya- 
Sufcras, 6) which are only used as protecting magic formulas 
(Dbaranis). 

In all probability the earliest of these writings is the 
Astasahasrika- Prajna-Paramita, which was, on the one hand, 
expanded into the larger works, and the contents of which 
were, on the other hand, condensed in the shorter texts. c) 


Samnccaya there are quotations from the A$tasahasri Pr. , as well as from a Mahati Pr., 
an Arya-Pr. and a Bhagavatl Pr. ; s. Bendall , §ik§asamuccaya Ed., p. 369 and JR AS 1898 
870 ft. 

s ) Bendall, Catalogue, p. 123 f, 

*) Bendall, l.c., p. 5 f. 

8 ) Edited by F. Max Muller in Raddhist Texts from Japan, Anecdota Oxoniensia, 
Aryan Series, I, 1, 1881, and translated by the same scholar in SEE Vol. 49, part II, pp. 
109-144; translated into French by C. de Hailez in JA 1891, s. 8, t. XVIII, 440 ft; into 
German by Walleser l.c, pp. 140-158. Complete MSS. of the Sanskrit and of the Khota- 
Bese versions Were discovered by Sir Aurel Stein in Eastern Turkestan, and the Sanskrit 
Version, has been edited and translated by J. E. Pargiter , the Khotanese version by Sten 
Konovo {in Hoernle, MS. Remains I, pp. 176*195, and 214-288). The first fragments have 
been published, together with an Adhyardhasatika-Pr. (in a Sanskrit recension interspersed 
with Khotanese sections), by E, Leumann (Zur nordarischen Sprache nnd Litteratur, 56 ft'., 
84 ft.)* The Tibetan version has been edited and translated into German by T. Y. Schmidt 
in M&noires de P Acad, de St. P^tersbourg t. IV, 1837. C. de Earlez has published and 
translated the Manchu version in WZKM 11, 1897, 209, ft., 33L ft. 

*) Haraprasada Sdstrl, Descriptive Catalogue of Sanskrit MSS. ..in the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, I No, 16 j Chinese translation, s . Nanjio, No. 797; Tibetan translation 
in theKanjjur, s. Kdrds, AMG 11,202* 

8 ) Edited by F. Max MiUler^dB.Eunjio in Anecdota Oxoniensia, Aryan Series, 
!7ol. I, Part III, 1884, and translated by Mm Muller in SEE Vol. 49, Part II, p. 145 ft. ; 
also by Shaku Hannye in EB II, 1922, 163 ft. Translated from the Tibetan by L. Feer in 
in AMG V, 176 ft. See below in the section on idle BhSrapis. 

& ) In the AbhisamayalatpkSra-Klrikas it is said that the Astasahasrika was 
remodelled into the Pancavi rp^ati-SShasrika j s, Haraprasada Sastri, Descriptive Cat. of 

Sansk. MSS. in the As. Soc, of Bengal, I, p. 7 and Ind, Hist. Qu. I, 1925, 212. The 

Chinese translation of the Dasasahasrika is said to difter but little from the Astasahasrika, 
s. Haraprasada $astri, Descriptive Cat. p. 3; Ind. Hist. Qu. l.c. ; Walleser, Prajfiffpara 
toita^ p. 18. 
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The Astasahasnka contains m 32 chapters dialogues between Buddha 
and his disciples Subhuti, Sariputra and Purna Maitrayanlputra, and 
frequently §akra, the prince of the gods, and sometimes a Bodhisattva 
joins them. The work begins with introductory verses, in which the 
Prajna-Paramita, the perfection of wisdom, is personified and praised as 
" the sublime producer and the beloved mother of all heroes, she whose 
mind is fixed firmly on the highest goal a as the kind grandmother of 
all beings'” etc. 15 In the very first chapter we have an example of the 
dialectics which remind us of the Greek sophists, and which are characteris- 
tic of the Pra j n a - Param itas . We read (pp. 4-6): 

Then through the power of Buddha, the venerable Subhuti spoke 
thus to the Lord : “ Now as to what you have said, O Lord : f May it become 
clear to you, Subhuti, with regard to the wisdom-perfection of the 
Bodhisattvas, of the Great Beings, 25 how the Bodhisatt-vas, the Great 
Beings, are able to advance until they attain to wisdom-perfection * — when 
there is constantly mention of f Bodhisattva, Bodhisattva to what manner 
of object (dharaia), Lord, does the term e Bodhisattva * correspond ? I do 
not see any object, Lord, which might be called ‘ Bodhisattva \ Neither 
do I see that object which is called c wisdom-perfection . ’ Therefore, Lord, 
a,s I cannot find, perceive or see either a Bodhisattva or a Bodhisattva- 
object, and moreover, as I cannot find, perceive or see the wisdom-perfec- 
tion,— what manner of Bodhisattva am I to teach, instruct, and in what 


*) S. L6vi, L'Inde et le monde, Paris, 1928, p. 46, compares tlie Gnosis of ike 
Gnostics, to this personified Perfection of Wisdom. We also think of the personification 
of Pistis Sophia. I am doubtful, however, whether these are more than coincidences. 
s ) Mahasattva, ss the Great Being',’ 1 usual epithet of the Bodhisattva. 
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this training, he : should not think anything by this thought which m fixed 
on enlightenment. And why is this so ? Because 1 it is so, that the 
thought is a non-thought, that the nature of the thought is shining in 
purity (i.e., free from all contamination with non -real phenomena).” 

Then the venerable Sariputra said to the venerable Subhuti : “ Vener- 
able Subhuti, does such a thought which is a non-thought exist? ” 

• To these words the venerable Subhuti replied to the venerable Sariputra 
in the following words : “ But, venerable Sariputra, in' the case of that 

which is non-thought, is there either a being or a non-being found or 
perceived ? ” ■ '■ ' " ; ■ 1 

Sariputra said : “ No, venerable Subhuti.” 

Subhuti sard: “ If it is true, venerable Saripufcra, that neither a being 
nor a non-being is found or perceived in that which is non-thought, is there 
any sense in the question when the venerable Sariputra says ; “ Does 

such a thought which is a non-thought exist ? ” 

At these words the venerable Sariputra addressed the venerable Subhuti 
in the following manner: “ But, venerable Subhuti, what is this non- 

thinking?” 

Subhuti said : “ This non-thinking, venerable Sariputra, is without 
change, without alternation/- . V /V ; \ ; U 

: Furthermore we read in the same chapter (p, 20 f.) : v 

The Lord said : <£ Here, 0 Subhuti, a Bodhisattva, a Great Being, 
thinks thus : / Immeasurable hosts of beings are to be led to complete 
Nirvana by me, innumerable beings are to be led to complete Nirvlna by 
me/ Now neither those who are to be led to Nirvana, nor those by whom 
they are to be led, do exist. He leads so many beings to complete NirvSna, 
and there is no being which has attained to complete ^ 
is no one by whom such a being has been led to complete Nirvana. And 
s why so ? That, Subhuti, is precisely the true nature of phenomena; 
they are based upon deceptive appearances. Now, Subhuti, supposing a 
skilful magician or magician’s apprentice were to conjure up a large crowd 
of people at a cross road, and af tex; 'O'onj ared up this large crowd of 
people, he were to cause it to vanish again,— what do you think, Subhuti, 
would anyone have been struck down, killed, destroyed, or caused to vanish, 
by anyone ? ” 


iiood of the Dkartnag 
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instance in the beautiful words (p. 321 1) which the Lord is 
made to say : . , 

a O Subhuti, a Bodhisattva, a Great Being, who desires to advance to un- 
surpassable complete enlightenment) must behave alike towards 
must cultivate the same mind towards all beings ; he mnst support 
other beings with an impartial mind ; he must support the 
thoughts of love, with kindly..., with friendly thought..., 
which is free from pride..., he must support the others with thought which 
is not hostile, free from thoughts of harm..., he must support the others 
with thoughts free from injury. He must transfer to all 


of the mother ; he must support all beings, transferring to them 
the father, the idea of the son, the idea 


















result of endless repititions and phantastic embellish 

more am 


ments of the scenes which introduced the speeches 
more new works of this type, each one more voluminous 
the last, came into existence. 


1 ) In the Vajracchedika, Chapt. 13, Buddha is made to say words to the ' effect 
that he who “selects merely one four-footed verse here from this sermon (the Yajr, 
contains 2 G&thas in Chapt., 26 and one Gratha in the last chapter), and explains it to 
others/’ acquires greater religious merit than a person who might sacrifice his life day by 
day for aeons, of . 3^ £., 149 ff. In the fragment of the 

Adhyardhag&tika Pr. from Kbotan ( Leumann , Zur nordarisohen Sprache and Litteratur, 
p. 89) it is even said that he who “ even while still in the womb” hears this section of 
the Pr.,' is freed from all attacks and dangers, and never goes to hell or is reborn in any 
Other evil form of existence. 
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This characteristic is exaggerated to such a degree in the 
longer Prajna-Paramitas, that it would be quite possible to 
write down more than one half of a gigantic work like the 
Satasahasrika-Prajna-Paramita from memory, as the same 
sentences and expressions constantly recur literally. Por 
instance, in the introduction it is not only said that rays of 
light shine forth from the whole body of Buddha, and shed 
an infinite radiance of light oyer the whole world, but it is 
said of the toes, the ankles, and every limb and every little 
part of the body, that rays of light shine forth from them, 
and shed an infinite radiance of light over the eastern part 
of the world, the western part of the world, and so on — 
and the whole set of phrases is repeated for each part 
of the world, in the same words. In the same way, the 
writer is not content to say merely : “ All is only name,” 
hut this all ’* is amplified in minute detail, in never- 
ending series of sentences, until the whole of creation is com- 
pletely exhausted. We can well comprehend people’s holding 
the view that the world is not real and that everything is 
empty and vain, and that nothing can be expressed in words, 
and that “ no ” is the only possible reply to all questions 
but we would really regard it as an impossibility for book 
upon book, and for thousands of pages to be written from the 
standpoint of such a categorical negation of anything and 
everything : and yet, in the Prajna-Paramitas, the impossi- 
bility has become a reality. Our sole explanation of this 
verbosity for the sake of verbosity, is that these monks wrote 
so much, because it was regarded as a religious merit to write 
and read as much as nossible of these sacrfid 


l ) The same prinoiple of repetition also appears in art, when entire rooks and 
caves axe covered all over with pictures of Buddha. Of. OrUmceiel, Buddhist. Kunst in 
Indien, pp. 172, 182. . ' ; 

<1 iiiA . XL : 
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as in the V ajracchedika-Prajna-Paramita, a little work of but a 
few pages, in which the content of these texts appears in its 
most condensed form. In this work, too, we come across the 
same paradoxes as in the Astasahasrika-Prajna-Paramita and 
the longer Prajna-Paramitas. Thus, for instance, we also read 
in the Yajracchedika (Chapt. 13) : 


“ The perfection of wisdom which has been proclaimed 
the same has been proclaimed by Buddha as a non-perfection also. What do 
you think, Subhuti, is there any doctrine (Dharma) which has been pro- 
claimed by Buddha ? ” Subhuti said : “ No, Lord, there is no doctrine 
which has been proclaimed by Buddha...” The Lord said : “What do you 
think, Subhuti, can Buddha, the saint, the completely enlightened one, be 
recognised by the thirty-two characteristics of a great man ? ” Subhuti 
said : “ No, Lord, Buddha, the saint, the completely enlightened one, can- 
not be recognised by the thirty-two characteristics of a great man. And 
why not ? Because the thirty-two characteristics of a great man, which 
have been proclaimed by Buddha, were proclaimed by Buddha as non- 
characteristics. Therefore they are called the thirty-two characteristics of 
a great man.” 


There are probably just as many (non-Buddhist) readers 
who will see a profound meaning in such utterances, as there 
are those who will regard them as pure nonsense. x) In 
reality, they are probably neither the one nor the other, but 
views which frequently crop up in the history of philosophy, 
and which only become intelligible if we distinguish between 


x ) Among the latter is probably Barth , Who says (RHR, t. 5, 1882, p. 117 Oeuvres 
I, 826) that in our text the Praj£iaparannt& is glorified, ‘‘transcendental wisdom, which 
knows that things are neither existent nor non-existent) that there is no reality which is 
hot also a non»reality, wisdom which haAbeen proclairuedi and will be proclaimed by an 
infinity of myriads of Arhats and Bodhisattvas who have been and have not been, who 
will be and will not be ; who, thanks to their knowledge of Buddha, and their view of 
ftuddha, are perceived, apperceived, known of Buddha* %ho himself is neither existent 
nor non-existent.” On the doctrines of the Prajfiaparamitas, cf. Butnouj r Introduction, 
pp. Ill, 390, 404 ff., 412 £E., 430; W. Wassiljew, Der Buddhismus, p. 1S7 ff. and M* 
Anbsakii 1EB IV, p. 837f* : 
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sse translations 
re Gandavyuha 
travels all over 


highest knowledge essential for enlightenment, 
from land to land, seeking instruction from 
ms, monks and nuns, lay adherents both male 
rom a merchant, a king, a slave, a boy, also from 
of the night, from Gopa, the wife of Sakyamuni 
ya, the mother of Sakyamuni, 4) until, finally, by 
of ManjusrI, he attains to perfect knowledge, 


Catalogue, Nos. 87-89; Bagehi I, 343 f Forke, Pekinger 
Tripitaka, Nos. 1053, 1054. Isolated sections of the Avatamsaka were translated into 
Chinese' by Lokak§em& (178-188 A.D.), Dharnaarak§a (291-297 A.D.) and others, s. Bagehi 
I, 42, 89 f„ 97, 220, 237, 286, 405 ; j ForJce, l.o., Nos. 1055-1057, 1059, 1065; for comment- 
aries and explanatory writings on them, s. Fovke, l.c., Nos, 1058, 1060-1064, Avatainsaka 
Sntra (according to Buddhabhadra's translation) epitomised by Japanese scholars and 

translated : inteFnglfsh'by I). Suzuki in BB I, I ffi, 146 ff. 

ay The text is not yet published. For table of contents, see Kaj. Mitra, Nep. 
Bnddh. Lit,, p. 90 ffi ; cf. Bend all, Catalogue, pp. 23, 102; Burnouf , Introduction, p. Ill j 
Hex ^IBuddhismus, !)^ 171 ffi» 

®) At my request, my friend Dr. TaJiakusu compared the text of the Gandavyuha 
in the India Office with the text of the 11 Ayataipsaka-Sutra in 40 ohapters '* (in Nanjio’s 
Catalogue), and (in a let^ bit 4th Sept, y 1912 ) he communicafced to me the contents of the 
work, which coincides in the main with the table of contents given by Raj . Mitra, 
According to D. T. Suzuki (SJB I, 1 note)* the third Chinese translation is 44 practically 
the same as the Nepalese Gandavyuha,’* whilst Sik§ananda J s translation “ also ” contains 
the Gandavyuha and the Dagabhumaka. According to S. LM in JA, t. 203, 1923, p. 6 ffi, 
the Gandavyuha is the last seciion of the Avatamsaka. Cf, also Watanabe in JRAS 1907, 
663; Pelliot in JA 1914, II, p. 118 Eliot, Hinduism and Buddhism, II, 54 f. j HI, 


) There is a remarkably large number of women among these teachers. 
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through the instrumentality of the Bodhisattva Samanta- 
bhadra. 1 ) 

The Gapdavyuha is quoted fairly frequently in the Siksa- 
samuccaya, whilst the “ Avatamsaka ” is not quoted. Eor 
instance, there is a long quotation in Gath as, in praise of the 
Bodhisattva who is resolved to become a Buddha, in order to 
show love and pity towards the beings and release them from 
suffering, to make hell empty, and to point the way to heaven. 
Another passage (in prose) treats of the cleansing of the city 
of the mind (eittamagara) which a Bodhisattva must always 
bear in mind. In yet another passage we find Gathas on the 
rare and blessed good fortune of seeing and hearing a 
Buddha. 2 3 ) 

At the end of the Gandavyuha, both in manuscripts and 
in Chinese and Tibetan translations, we find the Bhadracarl- 
pranidhana-gathah, “ the Prayer Verses concerning the Pious 
Life,” 3) a prayer in 62 melodious Dodhaka stanzas, 4 * which 
ranks among the most beautiful expresssions of Buddhist 
piety, and has been used for purposes of worship in all coun- 
tries of MahaySna Buddhism ever since the 4th century 
A.D. 6) It is also found as an indenendent text, and was 


1 ) This Is according to Raj* Mitra's table of contents. However, in the com* 
mnnication of Dr. TaJcahusu from the India Office MSS. (mentioned above in note 3, p. 325) 
it is said ; “At last he meets Samantabhadra who directs him to the one Buddha AmitSbha 
of the West, from whom the earnest youth learns the highest truth and gets enlightened. 
In one text this last Amitabha section is omitted.” 

2 ) Sik§as, 101 ff. f 1221, 310 f. 

3 ) Of. K. Watanabe, Die Bhadracarl, eine Probe buddhistisch-religiSser Lyrik 
untersucht und herausgegeben (mit deutscher Ubersetzung von E. Leumann), Diss* 
Strassburg, 1912. According to Watanabe, Bhadra is an abbreviation of Samantabhadra, 
and the title should be translated : 84 The verses in which the -pious wishes that 
distinguished the religions life of Samantabhadra, find expression.” In the $ik§a- 
Samnccaya it is quoted with the title Bbadracarya (Gatha). 

*) On this metre (four Padas of eleven syllables : — go 

popular with the Mah&yana Buddhists, s. Watanabe , l.c., p. 24 ££. 

Watanabe, l.o„ p. 10 £f. According to La VallSe Poussin in ERE II* 259 note, 
it belongs to the sacred books of the Santrantikas, but in ERE XII, 194, he counts it 
among the Tantras* 
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translated into Chinese several times in the 4th and 8th cen- 
turies, and into Tibetan in the 9th century. The language is 
a Prakrit with a strong leaning towards Sanskrit. 

The prayer opens with verses in which homage is paid to all Jinas. 
Then come the pious wishes (pranidhSna), in which the believer, after 
having renounced all evil, requests all the Buddhas to allow the wheel of 
the doctrine to revolve throughout all the aeons, in which he wishes good 
fortune and blessing for all beings, and prays on his own behalf, that 
he may ever lead a pious life, direct his thoughts to enlightenment, and 
that he may one day, as a Buddha, make an end to the sufferings of the 
world. In particular he implores the Bodhisattvas Samantabhadra and 
MafijuSrl, whom he strives to imitate, and in conclusion he expresses the 
hope that he may at some future time behold Amitabha and attain to the 
Blessed Land (Sukhavatl). 

The Dasabhumaka or Dasabhumika- 
Sutra or Dasahhumlsvara, is also regarded as 
a portion of the Avatamsaka, but it is found just as frequent- 
ly as an independent work. The subject-matter of this work 
is a discourse on the ten steps (dasabhumi) by which Buddha- 
hood may be attained. The speaker is the Bodhisattva 
Yajragarhha, who gives himself up to a deep meditation in 
a vast assembly of gods, Buddhas and Bodhisattvas, and is 
then invited by Sakyamuni to explain the “ten steps,” while 
rays of light emanate in all directions from all the Buddhas 
present. Chapter I also contains Gath Is (in Sanskrit, not 


*) The Sanskrit; text has been edited, and the chapter on the seventh BhSini 
translated into English, by Johannes Eakder, Biss* TJtrecht 1926 (J.-B, Istas, Leaven), 
Chapter YII also in Acta Or, IV, 214 ff. The text in Sanskrit and Tibetan with a French 
translation of Chapters I- VI (on the first six Bhumis) had already previously been edited 
by La ValUe Poussin in Le Mus4on 1907, 19IO and I9Il, Chapt^ VI also in Bonddhisme, 
E'tudes et Mat6riaux, Th4orie de douze causes (1913), vp; 115 iff. La Vallie Poussin says 
{SEE II, 744) that Daiahlinmli?^ra ■■ ,1s ^ thet recension augmented by Prakrit 

verses, Rahder does not make this distinction, but merely remarks that some MSS. have. 
Gathas in the last chapter. In the colophon in ' Rahder* s edition, the title reads : Daga- 
bhnmlsvara M ahayanasutraratnara, ja. C^ also Baj. Mitra f Nep* Buddh. Lit., p. 8T ff, | 
Bendall, Catalogue, p. 4 f. It is frequently quoted in the gik§a-Samnccaya, , 



the most important work which treats of this doctrine 
was translated into Chinese in 297 A. D. by Dharma- 


Like the Avatams.aka, the Eatnakutaor “Heap of 
Jewels,” also constitutes a large section both of the Chinese 
Tripitaka (II, Pao-chi) 3) and of th9 Tibetan Kanjur (IY, 
Kon-ts’egs). 4) In these works it is a collection of 49 Sutras, 
including, among others, the long Sukhavatl-Yyuha, the Akso- 
bhya-Yyuha, the Mahjus'rl-Buddhaksetra-G-upa-Yyuha, and 
also a Bodhisattva-Pitaka, a Pitaputrasamagama, " Meeting of 
the son (Sakyamuni) with his father (Suddhodana),” 5) the 
Kasyapa-Parivarta, and many Pariprcchas, “ Questions ” (with 
the corresponding answers). 


J ) The doctrine of the Bhnrais is also to be found in the Lalita-Visfcara, in the 
A^tasahasrika-Prajnaparamita XYII fl, in Candrakirti’s Madhyamakavat&ra and in 
Maitreyanatha’s Mahayana-Sufcralamkara XX, XXI. For a detailed treatment s. T. Suzukx t 
Outlines of MahSyana Buddhism, Oh. 12, and especially La Vallie Poussin in ER1 II, 
743 ff. 5 Till, 329 f. 

3 ) Apart from this, it was translated into Chinese by Kumarajiva (406 A.D.), 
Bodhirnci (500*516) and Slladharma (789). Kumarajiva also translated the Dasabhumika- 
vibha 9 afestra, a commentary on the first two Bhumis, by Nagarjuna. Of. Nanjio , Nos. 
881,105, 110, 1180, 1194; Bagchi I, 87, 103, 186,197 1,253,257; K. Watanabein 
JRAS 1907, 663 1 A Dasabhumiklesacchedika-Sutra , which is said to have been trans- 
lated as early as in the year 70 A.D., has not come down, but the translation by Fo Nien 
(388-417) is extant, s. Nanjio , No. 375 ; Bagchi I, 171 f. ; Rahder, I.c., pp. iii, viii, 217 1 
The work treats of the same subject as the Dasabhumaka, but is not identical with it. 

*) Collected by Bodhiruci in 706-713 A.D. j s. Nanjio , No. 23, Forke , Pekinger 
Tripitaka, p. 179 If. There is in Chinese also a short Ratnakuta-Sutra, which treats 
of the Ratnakuta-samadhi ; s. Forke , l.c., No. 846. Many shorter sections of the Ratna- 
ku$a were translated into Chinese from the 3rd to the 6th century A.D., s Bagchi I, pp. 24, 
41-43*. 96 1/1Q4 1, 210, 220, 252, 25$, 35(X Wassiljew, Der Buddhismus, 

p. 167 fl __ 

, C 212 ff. and Marcello Lalou in JA 1927, Oct.- 

283 ff., . :: * ■ \ - 










We may take it that there was a Ratnakata in Sanskrit 
too. According to Tlranatha the RatnakQta-Dharma-Paryaya 
in 1.000 sections, had its origin during the reign of Kaniska’s 


*) Eliot , Hinduism and Buddhism, II, 56 f. 
s ) Maitreyanatha quotes the Ratnakuta in his Mahayana-SutralamkSra XIX, 29. 
The Ratnakuta is mentioned in Maha-Yyutpatti 65, 39, but the single texts, too, are 
merated as independent works. Similarly, in the gik§a«Samuccaya, both the Ratnakuta 
and the works which it comprises, such as the Ba§trapala-PariprcchS, Ugra-Panprcch5 
Ak$ayamati-Parippccha, and others, are cited, When the Sik§. quotes the Ugra- 
pircchS and the Batnakuta side by side, on pp. 146, 196, or when in gik§., p» 54 f. first the 
Ratnakata, then the Ba§trapila-Sutra, and then again the Batnakuta are quoted, it 
follows that gantideya did not know the Ugra»Barip?ceha and the Bastrapala-Paripyccha 
as parts of the Ratnakuta, • 

s ) The Kagyapaparivarta a Mahayanasutra of the Ratnakuta class edited 
the Original Sanskrit, in Tibetan, and in Chinese (The Commercial Press Ltd., 

1926 ), , , 

*) Bendall, gik§asamuccaya Ed., p; 52 note 1, and StaeEEolstein. 

There is no colophon in the fragments, but the title Maha-Ratnakuta-Dharmaparyaya 
occurs in a few fragments (pp. 82, 217, 22?). Hq^eyer, the title “ Xasyapa- Section 
remains unexplained, if the Batnakuta :": ; :an& ^;.;thevkasyapaiPamvarta are One 
same work, 

15 ) Three other translations were made between 266 and 420 A.D., 350 
481 A. D., and at the close of the lQfch century, s. A; ipon Stael Holstein^ 
xxi| mnjio , Nos. 67, 1863 ; BagcU I, 26 £., 41, 289. 
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BUDDHIST LITERATURE 


which is more dogmatic and contains Buddha’s reply to 
“ Rastrapala’s question” on the qualities (Dharmas) of a Bodhi- 
sattva, while Part II relates the Jataka of Prince Punyarasmi, 
whose story has a few features in common with the Buddha 
legend. Even in Part I, however, Buddha gives a brief 
account of his actions in former births, by way of elucidating 
the Bodhisattva-Dharmas, and fifty Ja, takas are mentioned. 
Poliowing abruptly after these Jatakas, is a prophecy of the 
future decay of the religion, 0 and this is the most interest- 
ing part of the Sutra : for the picture here sketched in a very 
life-like and accurate manner, must necessarily reflect 
actual facts, and must contain a satirical description of the 
lax morals of the Buddhist monks. It says, for instance : 


“ My monks will be without shame and without virtue, haughty, 
puffed up and wrathful.., intoxicating themselves with alcoholic drinks. 
"While they bear the banner of the Buddha, they will only be serving the 
householders. ..They themselves will have wives, sons and daughters like 
householders.../ You are not to indulge in sensual pleasures, in order that 
you may not be born again as animals, ghosts or beings of hell,’ thus they 
will preach to the householders, but they themselves will be uncontrolled, 
and so on.” 

This prophecy reminds us of similar ones in the Thera- 
Gathas (see above, p. 111). The Chinese translation of the 
Eastrapala-Pariprecha made between 585 and 592 A. D., 2) 
proves that the conditions here described, already existed in 
the 6th century. The Sutra is probably not much earlier 
than the Chinese translation, as is shown by the barbaric 
language, which particularly in the G&tha's is a mixture of 
Prakrit and bad Sanskrit, and by the elaborate metres and the 
careless style. 


■ *) Finot, l.o, , p. ix f£„ 28 ff, , 

s ) Foths, jPekinger Tripitaka, p. 181; N&ujio, Ho. 23 (18), A second translation 
Was made between 980 and 1000 A.D., s. Nanpo, No. 878, 






Many of the Pariprcchas which are counted as belonging 
to the Batnakuta, are also quoted in the Siksa-Samuecaya, thus 
for instance, the Ugra-Pariprccha or U gradatta-Pariprecha,, 
“ Questions of (the householder) Ugradatta,” 1} from which, 
for example, a long passage on the advantages of a forest 
hermit’s life is cited, the Udayana- Y atsaraj a-Pariprceha, 
“ Questions of the Yatsa king Udayana ” (No. 29 in the 
Batnakuta of the Kanjur), the Upali-Pariprccha, “ Upali’s 
Questions on Discipline,” 2) and others. It is interesting 
that women are made to ask quite a number of “ questions,” 
thus for instance, there is a Candrottara-Darika- Pariprccha, 
“ Questions of the Girl Candrottara ” (Siks., p. 78 if., on the 
evil consequences of lust), Darika-Yimalasraddha- Pariprccha 
(No. 40 in the Batnakuta of the Kanjur), Sumati-Darika-Pari- 
prceha (No. 30 in the Chinese Batnakuta), etc. 

Just as the Prajna-Paramitas proclaim first and foremost 
the Sunyavada, the doctrine of unreality, the Saddharma- 
Lafik a vatara- Sutra, “ the Revelation of the Good Religion in 
Lanka (Ceylon),” generally called briefly Lankavatara, 3) 
teaches principally a modification of the $unyavada, the 
Yijnanavada, the “ Doctrine of Consciousness,” i.e., that 
doctrine which, though it also denies the reality of the exter- 
nal world, does at the same time recognise that the pheno- 
mena of consciousness have a subjective reality. 


*) Translated into Chinese as early as in 1S1 A.D., and then again in 252 A.D., 
s. Bagchi, I. 47, 104;f. ; Forke, Pekinger Tripijaka, Nos. 283, 1207. SikQas. pp # 198 ff., 367. 

5 ) Yinaya-vini^caya-Upali-pariprcoha in the Kanjur (s. M. Lalou in JA 1927, 
Oct. -Dec., p. 252). UpSli is the expert of the Yinaya, at the council of B&jagyha (Vinaya- 
Pitaka, Culla-Yagga XI, 1, 7), 

») Edited by Bunyiu Nanjio, Kyoto 1923 (Bibliotheca Otaniensls, Yol. I). An ana- 
lysis of the doctrines contained in the Lankavatara, Sutra, especially in their relation to the 
Japanese Zen Buddhism, is given by D. T. Suzuki in EB IY, 199-298. Cf. G. Tucci in RSO 
X, 1923, 567 ft and Memorie R. Acc. Lincei, ser. T, Yol. XYII, fasc. Y, p. 170 ff. ; J.W. 

Das Lahkavatara-Sutra und das Samkhya (Beitrlge^ ssur indischen Sprachwissen* 
^;KeliglonsgesGhiohte 1927) ; and Schayer in ZB 8, 1928, 249 f. In the colophon 
the Sfitm is called §a$triipj§atsahasra, “consisting of 36,000 (glokas)/’ 
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In tli© form in which we have it, the work is either a very- 
careless compilation or else it has suffered very badly in 
coming down to ' us ; moreover, it consists of portions which 
belong to various periods. It was translated into Chinese 
three times, by Gunabhadra in 443 A.D., by Bodhiruei in 513 
and by Siksananda in 700-704. 1) In the first translation 
Chapters I, IX and X are missing, so that w© may be justified 
in assuming that these three chapters were not written until 
between 443 and 513 A.D. The last/ chapter (Sagathakam) 
consists entirely of verses, while' the rest of the book is in 
prose with occasional Gathas interspersed. 50 

Chapter I gives a very detailed description of the meeting of Buddha 
with Havana, the king of the Raksasas in Lanka. Encouraged by the 
Bodkisatfcva Mahamati, Havana asks Buddha questions about the difference 
between true and false doctrine (Dharma and Adharma). With Chapter 
II, which has no connection whatsoever with Chapter I, Mahamati, after 
he has praised Buddha and obtained permission to ask him questions, 
begins to ply Buddha with a long series of over one hundred questions; 
these questions bear on all the details of the doctrine, on release (“ Whi- 
ther does the released one go? Who is bound ? By whom is he released ? K 
on Alaya , 3 Manovijnana and other main notions of the Vijnanavada, 
on Sunyata, enlightenment, etc. But we also find such questions as ; 
u How do food and drink of all kinds come into existence ? How dpes 
copulation come about ? What is the nature of a king, a ruler of the world 
(Cakravarfcin), a ruler of a district (Mandalin) ?,.,How is it that you are 
descended from the Sakya race, through whom and how are you a scion 


*) Nanjio Edition, Preface, p. viii f. ; Bagchi I, pp. 254, 380. 

•*)• Though Chapts. II-VIII appear in all the three Chinese translations, Hauer, l.c., 
p. 3, donbts whether Chapt, VIII, which is devoted condemnation of meat- 
eating, belonged to the original work* As the question as ;to whether meat-eating is 
permissible is already discussed in II, 45, it is possjOble ■ t}iat Chapt* VIII too may hare 
belonged to the nucleus of the work. 

*) ** The store-room of ail ideas.’’ C/,0* Rosenberg, : Die Probleme der buddhisti- 
schen Philosophie, Heidelberg, 1924, p, 235; Th. Steherbatshy , Central]} Conception of 
Buddhism, pp. 65, 67, 100 ; Strauss, Indische Philosophie, p, 256* j v 



various opinions on it 


is a non-word (p. 142 ft.). In the same 
come across a remarkable list of names of 
at, just as in other eases there are several names 


nayaka, Buddha, Esi, Vrsabha, Brahmana, Vi§nu, Isvara, Pradhana, s > 
Kapila, 4 ) Bhutanta (the end of the beings, death), Arisfcanemi, 5 > 
Soma (moon), Bhaskara (sun), Rama, Vyasa, Sukra, Indra, Bali, Varunas 
and others again : Anirodhanutpada (non-destruction and non-orieinatin»l 
BnyatS, Tathata, Truth, Reality, Highest Being, Dharmadhatu, Nirvana. 
That which is Eternal, the Four Noble Truths, etc. Chapter IY treats of 
the ten Bhumis. 

In Chapter VIII , 6 (Mahamati begs of the Lord to explain to him what 


’) Here there is a repetition of some questions which had already been asked 
previously. It is clear that the text is in disorder. 

2 ) Pp. 98 ££., and 182 f£. Cf . Th, StcherbatsJcy , The Conception of Buddhist Nirvana, 
p. 81 note ; Surnoufy Introduction, p. 459 f. 

3 ) Original matter, a term of the Sfinikhya philosophy. 

4 ) The founder of the Samkhya philosophy. 

?J A Jain saint, 

:1;t) It begins with the woi^ r " the Great Being, Mahamati, 

questioned the Lord in the^Gith&s,” However, what follows is only pros© j the verses seem 
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verses. 3 ) In this case, too 
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not be promoted by the 
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l ) 658-623, translated into German by Hauer , Das Lafik a vaiSra- Sutra, p. 7 ff. 
s ) B. Oh. Vidyabhusana (JASB 1905, p.l61j JEAS 1905, p. 833 If.) took these verses 
s the words of the author of the book. His opinion is shared by Hauer, l.c., p. 4. 

^ does really sound as though it were spoken by an author^ 
view is nevertheless impossible. 
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e could infer that Chapter 


i) Gif. E. H. Johnston in JRAS 1929, p. 86. ff. 

*) Of. above, Vol. I, 524 f. 

*) Haraprasada Sastn (Ind. Hist, Qu. I, 1925, 208 f.) speaks of the LahkSvat&ra m 
ark belonging to the period before Kani§ka. -'.This Is probably based upon the 
ieons statement of Raj. Mitra i Nep. Buddh. Lit.*, p, 113, that the j work was already 
slated into Chinese in 168-190 A.D. H. Sastri (l.o.) calls attention to a paper published 
Harinath Re, “in which 20 different systems of thought were called from the 

*\ I dn not know of anv edition of the work. Xonly know it from quotations. in tie 
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who Were successful' owing] to the “ King of Meditation^’’ 
This Sutra corresponds tb the Chinese ' Yueht^ng-san-naei-ching, 
which was translated in 450 and 557 A.D. 1 ] 

The last work to he mentioned among 'the later Mahak 
vana-Sutras, is. the Suvarpa-Prabhasa or “ Splendour of, 
Gold,” 2) the contents of which are partly philosophical and 
ethical, and which also contains many legends; hut which, for 

a great part, already hears the stamp of a Tan tra. 

In Chapter I the Brahman Kaundilya begs for a relic of Buddha, even 
though it might not be larger than a grain of mustard. The Licchavi 
prince Sarvalokapriyadargana replies to him in the following verses: “When 
flowers will grow in the floods of the Ganges, when crows are red arid 
Kokilas are the colour of conch-shells, when the Jambu tree bears palm 
nuts and the date tree mango blossoms, — then there will be a relic the size 
of a grain of mustard. When people will be well protected against the 
winter’s cold with coats made out of the hairs of the tortoise,... When the 
feet of a mosquito will afford a firm support which will not waver, ...When 
people will make a firm ladder out of a hare-horn, whereby to climb up to 
heaven,... When a mouse will climb up this ladder, and having eaten the 
moon up, will run around Rahu,,..When an umbrella made of Palasa leaves 
will be large enough to protect people from the rain, ...When ocean ships 
will career around Upon the dry land with s&il and mast,... Wheri owls Will 
carry away GandhamSdana hill with their beaks, 8 >' then there will be a 


to be esteemed far above any cult, is quoted on p. 318. lathe Sikg. the title is always 
Gandrapradlpa-Siltra. ... 

l ) Thus according to K. Watanahe in JEAS 1907,663; Nanjio, No, 191. Both titles 
also ocoiir in the Tibetan Kanjur, s. K5r5s. in AM& II, 249. The Surafigamasainadhi/ 
which is also quoted in the Bikfa-Samuccaya, is a different work from the Samadhiraja. 

' *) Edited by Eai Sarat Chandra Dfis, Bahadur, and Pandit ' Sarat Chandra tiakrt, 

fasc* 1, Calcutta 1898 (Buddhist Text Society of India). More does not seem to have* beeir 

; ... • / " • 0 + ' f fi ; » 

published; The complete title reads thus in the colophons : Su var$aprabh asbttam a- 
sStrendrarSja. The fascicule contains Chapts. ' I-XY. Raj. item, Hep. BuddH* Lit.^p. 
ff., gives the contents of 21 chapters. Of. Burnouf, Introduction, pp. iff l ff # , 4B0YBenZdlt~ 
Catalogue, p. 12 £.| M. Anesaki in EEE IT," p. 839. An * edition of the Sdvar^a-PrabhSsa. 
was prepared by the-later Buhyiu Ranjio, and is being" made ready 'for the press" by hir 
Phpil Botokuldzumi, s.J. TaJeakusu in The Young ter, : ' ' ; ■ ~ ' ; “ ' , ! 

*) This list of impossible things is to be found, in part yirord for word, ,ib Jsiak'a 

the ^Staka of the : Impossibilities' f> ). Cf. Tb. Zachdnc^yK lethe 
Schrifteii, Bonn I920 # p. 70 f.| She-Rab Dong M hr 1^ by ‘ i u«Trtib (ISTSgar jdha " 



of manual for 


Among the legends which 


act and transl. by W. L. Campbell , Calcutta 1919, p. 98 (vs. 194) ; and pen 
The Ocean of Story, IX, 152. / i • 

l ) On the Mahayana doctrine of the three bodies (trikaya) of the Bi 
dharmakSya (the absolute), sambhogakaya (the superhuman body with 
Buddhas enjoy their glory, virtue and wisdom) and nirmauakaya (the assumed h 
the Buddhas assume, in order to carry out their work of releasing the beings, 
see la Vallee Poussin in ERE I, 97 ; 'f, Amsaki in ERE IV, 839 f. ; P. Mo 
m JA 1913, ser. 11, t. 1, p. 581 ff. j Rosenberg, Die Probleme der buddhistischen I 
p. 236 % ; W, Montgomery McGovern , An Introduction to Mahay&na Buddhisi 
1922, p. 75 ff. Using's Chinese translation of the Suvarna-Prabtesa has a chai 
doctrine of Trikaya, which does not appear in the Sanskrit text, and which, in t 
of Anesaki (he.) was probably interpolated by an adherent of Vasubai 
Dharmadhatu see Th. Stcherbatsky, GmtreX Conception of Buddhism, pp. 5% 97 
s ) P. 12 ff., quoted in 160-164. This passage 

published by H. Stdnner (SB A 1904, 1310 ff.) from a block print found in l 
(Eastern Turkestan). 

. 8 ) P. 19 C, quoted in gikfS-Sainuccaya, p, aiTT f . 

*): ^ justified to a certain cki&ht, when La Vullee Poussin, Bouddhisme, 
Matiriaux, Mdmoires etc., 1897, p. 127, describes the Suvar^a-Prabhasa as a 
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A.D.)- i) * 3) * 5 If this statement is not a mere 


declare the Satasahasrika-Prajna-Paramita to be the . 
of the Mahayana-Sutras, and the work of Nagarjuna s °> 


i) See above, p. 274 f. According to a Mongolian version translated by I. j. Schmidt, 
Grammatik der mongolischen Sprache, St. Petersburg 1831, p« 142 if. 

a ) A passage from it in the language of Khotan, s. in B. Leumann , Buddhist. Lit. 
Nordarisoh und Deutsch, 1920, p. 53 flf. A few Central Asiatic fragments of the Sanskrit 
text have been published and translated by F, W. Thomas in Hoernle, MS, Kiemains, p, IQS 
0L An Uiguric translation appeared in Bibl. Buddhica in 1914. For fragments of Oiguric 
texts, s. F. W. K. Wilier, Uigurica, in ABA 1908, p. 10 if. ; Liiders, SBA 1914, p. 99 ; in 
the colophon it is expressly stated that the work was translated from the Indian lan- 
guage into Chinese, and from the Chinese into Tnrkish. _ ; 

®) Bagchi I, p. 4. 

*) Bagchi I, 220, 422 ; Forfee, Pekinger Tripitaka, Nos, 121, 127. In the Tibetan 
Kanjnr, s. AMG IX, 315 f. The West Mongolian recension (Altan Geral) has been published 
by Erich Haenisch, Leipzig 1929. w „ , , * 

5) Geichichte des Buddhismus in Indien, aus dem Tibetischen iibersetzt von A 

Bchiefner, St. Petersburg 1869, p. 71. ^ V ■ 

«), Qn Nagarjuna, see A. Qmnwedel, Mythologie des Buddhismus in Tibet und der 
Mongol© i, Beipzig 1900, p. 29 BUoi t II, 84 iff. j Satis Chandra Vidyabhu^a^a in Pffc* 
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Asia Major I, 421 ff.) • P. L. faidya, E'tudes sur 

h, Buddhist Philosophy, p. 2^9 f. 

Ba^ahhumi-Tibhasa-^asfcra ;■ '.(both 
in about 405 A.D,), NggSrjun. 


-aryaaeva ec son uatuljsataka, Paris 1923, p. 46 ff 
• l ) In the Praj fia-P&ram ita- S u tra-Sas t ra 
translated into Chinese by Knmarajlva 
Mahay&na-Sutras ; s. B. Kimura in Ind. 1 

*) Si-yd-ki, Buddhist Records of the Western 
302 f. , Hwni Li, The Life of Hiuen-Tsiang, transl. 
*)■ Cf. Kern, Manual of Indian Buddhism n 
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*) Tibetan text with French translation by Ld VaUit Poussin in Bonddhisme, B'ttides 

[at&riaux, Thdorie des douze causes.' Gaud 1913, p, 122 ft 

• * - L . - . - * • ■ - • ’ . ■ y .-, ... * r , . ■ \ : V 

4 ) Tibetan and Chinese with English, translation, edited by Snsumn Yamagmhi in 
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more, rightful claim to be regarded as a work of the great 
master, though it contains no Madhyamaka doctrines 
whatsoever. As a matter of fact, there is nothing in the 
epistle which could not just as well be in the Pali Canon, and 
certain verses coincide word for word with the Dhammapada 
and similar texts, other verses agreeing with Brahmanical 
sayings. The Chinese pilgrim I-tsing praises this work 
of Nagarjuna very highly, and reports that in his day it 
was widely read and memorised in India.** The Chinese 
mention Satavahana as 'the friend, to whom the letter is 
addressed. 5 * Now Satavahana is not the name of a king, but 


Aryan Series, Vo!. I, Part 5), Oxford 1885. Half the termini of the Dharma-Saipgraha 
are also to be found in the Dharma-Sarlra-Sutra, a block-print of which was brought from 

...... , " v‘ " ; ’ . Y • - 

Idikacchari by Grmnoedel and published by H. Sttnner (SBA 1904, p. 1282 ff.). The 
Dharma-Saipgraha has much in common with the Buddhist lexicon Maha-Vyufcpafcti 
(edited by J. P. Minayeff in Btbl. Buddkfca XIII, 1911), the period and author of which are 
entirely unknown. As Kaniska and Asvaghosa are mentioned, and as allusions to Greek 
astrology occur in the Maha-Vyutpatti, the work cannot be earlier than the 3rd or 4tb 
century A.D. j s. F. W. Thomas in Ind. Hist. Qn. II, 1926, 601 ff . 

2 ) In the Chinese version the name of the author is not mentioned. Of . Sasawara t 
Dharma-Samgraha Edition, p. 68. 

8 ) The complete title is Arya-NagSrjuna-bodhisattva-snhfllekha. Translated into 
English, after the Chinese translation of Gunavarman (424-431 A.D.), by S. Beal in Ind. 

Ant. 16, 1887, 169 S. Other Chinese translations by Sahghavarman (about 433 A.D.) and 
by I-tsing (about 700 A.D.) ; s. Naajio t Nos. 1440, 1441; Bagchi I, 376, 377. Translated 
into English, after the Tibbtan version, by B. , Wenzel in JPTS 1686, u p.< : 1 ff.» and into 

!* | .* * f 1 1 ‘‘ * . i,/ • . '■ / . ( y - “ ... VrJ* : ‘'/v ‘ ' ' 

German, Leipzig 1886. The Sanskrit original has not come down. - . * 

. I *) Of. I-tsing, tran si. Takakwu, p. 168 ff. , j , -b 

5 ). 0/. Hwui Li, The Life of Hiuen-Tsiang, tr. by S. Bea£,p. 135 $ Th. Watters 9 on 
Yuan Chwang’s Travels in India, II, 200 f., 206. A legend related by Baoa (Hargacaadt^, 
transl., by E. B. Cowell &nd F. W. Thomas, London 1897, p, 252) also mentions Satavahana 
as the friend of Nagarjuna. . . , - , . 
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the title adopted by the rulers of the Andhra dynasty, which 
held sway in Southern India from the middle of the 3rd 





century B.O. until the beginning of the 3rd century A.D. 
The first prominent Andhra sovereign, who called himself 
Satavahana, and who favoured both Brahmans and Buddhists, 
was Gautamlputra (119-128 A.D.). His successor was Baja 
Vasisthiputra grl Pulumayi, who reigned over 30 years. In 
the period which we have assumed for Nagarjuna, Gautaml- 
putra Xajnasrl, who reigned in 166-196 A.D., would come 
into question. I} 

JL 


There are no ground for denying Nagarjuna the author- 






ship of the commentaries Pra j na-Paramita- gfitra- gastra and 
Dasa-Bhumi-Vibhasa-ga3tra. 2) The short treatise Eka-gloka 
gastra, 8) which has come down only in Chinese, and which 
sets out to prove that true existence (svabhava) is non- 
existence (abhava), is perhaps rightly ascribed to Nagarjuna. 
On the other hand, it is not very likely that the Prajfia- 
danda, 4) which has come down in Tibetan, a book of 260 


majority of which merely teach general morality and wisdom, 
with many an allusion to the fables in the Pafieatantra, was 
the work of Nagarjuna. , v j:; 



:oms 


verj 

iCUSS 

and 


slated into Chinese by Kumarajiva (in about 405 A.D.)‘ 
together with those of Asvaghosa and Nagarjuna, and is just 
as legendary as these last named. Legend has it that he 
died at the hands of a murderer. The pupil of one. of the 
heretical teachers whom Leva had defeated in disputation, 

' ■■ ' ... • • ; • ... •••• •••'■ ' • • •• • • • t .■ ■ V" «»•:. .'■;*« , • •?' V i,#." , '• 

waylaid him and pierced him through with a sword, as he sat 
in the forest absorbed in meditation. Before his death he 
instructed the murderer, and restrained his pupils who were 
about to pursue the murderer, with these words: “ Every- 
thing is unreal. Reflect upon the true meaning of all things 
in the world of phenomena. Where is the oppression or 


; 3 ) ■ He is said to have bean named, thus, owingtotwo ; blue spots, resembling eyes, 
on his cheeks. According to the legend, he beqameone*eyed in the fallowing manner ; 
In order to demonstrate that a golden statue of Mahes vara is not the god himself, he tore 
out the left eye of the statue ; but, in order to show that he had not done this out of 
pride, he tore out one of his own eyes, when Mahesvara paid him a visit the next day. 

*) Of. Hwui Li, The Life of Hiuen-Tsiang, tr. by S. Beal , p. 185; Th. Watters. 
On Yuan Chwang’s Travels in India, II, 200 ffv 
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was not extant, and has added a French translation (p. 129 ff.). Hsuan-Tsang translated 
the work into Chinese. A complete Italian translation of the text and commentary, from 
the Chinese, has been published by GL Tmot in Studi e material! di storia delle religioni, 
1925. For a comparison of the Chinese text with ilie BauJstrit original and the Tibetan 
version, s. Tucoi in BSD X, 19253, 521 

i) Verses 192-194 in P, L. Vaidya’s Text. . , . : 1 

a) cf. NanjtOy Twelve Japanese Buddhist Sects, p, 44 if. ; W. M. McGovern, Intro- 
duction to Mahayana Buddhism, p. 205 ££. 1 />.*£ 

*) Haraprasada 8a$tn has also discovered these fragments, s. JASB 67, 1898, 

175 ff. ■ . >■ . 

4 ) Gf. LaValbfe Poussin, Bouddhisme, p. 333, note 1 and Haraprasada mt¥% in 

in Ihd. Hist. Qu. I, 1925, p, 464 : “ The book has been revised by another Aryadeva in later 
times, for at the end are mentioned images not known in the great Iryadeva’s time, s and 
there was one Aryadeva in Bengal who wrote also in Bengali/ 9 For this reason it in 










There are in the Chinese Tripitaka two short treatises 
translated by JBodliiruci (508-53o), which are ascribed to Arys- 
deva, and which constitute a kind of commentary on those 
sections of the JDankavatara which deal with heretical doctrines 
of Nirvana. 1 ) There is another short treatise by Aryadeva 
the Hasta v&la- P rakarana or Musti-Prakarana, the Sanskrit 
text of which F. W. Thomas has endeavoured to reconstruct 
on the basis of the Chinese and l'ibetan translations. 2 * In 
this work it is taught, in 5 memorial verses, that all pheno- 
mena are mere illusion, and a sixth verse explains the distinc- 
tion between the two truths. 



Hitherto it has usually been thought that the founder of 
the Yogacara school of Mahayana Buddhism was As ahg a or 
Aryasahga. It is now, however, probable that the tradition 
according to which several of his works are supposed to have 
been revealed to Asahga by the future Buddha Maitreya in the 
Tusita heaven, rests upon the fact that Maitreyanatha, briefly 
called Maitreya, was a historical personage, the teacher of 
Asahga, and the real founder of the Yogacara school. 3 * This 


possible to deduce from this work the chronological data, which were deduced by H, Juobi , 
JAOS 31, 1910, p. 2. 

x ) Hanjio, Nos. 1259,1260. Of. Gr. Tucci in Tonng Pao, 2 serie, Vol. XXIV, 


JBAB, 1918, 267 ff. The Chinese translations, which were used by Thomas, o: 
Paramflrtha and I-tsing ( Nanjio^m.: 128(5, 1256) are here published by H. Ui * JDignagt 
seems to be the author of the commentary on the Karikas, for which reason the whole 
work appears among the works of DignSga, 

’) The Tibetan Bu-ston, in his “ History of Religion,” ascribes 5 gast.ras to Mai 
treya : (X) Sutrllamkara in 7 chapters, (2) Madhyauta-Vibhanga, (S) Dharma-Dharmat*. 
Vibhanga, (4) Mahayana- U ttaratantra- Sa stra, and (5) Abhisamayalambara-KarikS. He as- 
cribes to Asanga the three works Pafieabhfimi, Abhidharma-Samnccaya and MabSyana- 
Sarpgraha ; s. Stcherbatsky in Le Mnslon, N.S., VI, 1905, 144 f. In the Chinese Tripi- 
taka a whole series of works is ascribed to Maitreya, s. ATfliyiS, col. 868. It is true that 
the tradition that Asanga received the revelation from Maitreya in the Tusita heaven, 
was already taken to China by Paramartha (499-569), and was believed by Dharma- 
pffla (528-560), Prabhakaramitra (630-632), who translated the Mahayana-Sfltrflaipkara. 
gastra into Chinese, as well as by Hsuan-Tsang and I-tsing. However, see below, 
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school teaches the Vijnanavada, i.e. that nothing exists outside 
consciousness. Thus, like the gunyavada, it denies the 
reality of the world of phenomena, but yet, in a certain sense 

$ 

recognises an existence contained in thought and consciousness. 
The sole Absolute, however, which embraces this coneious- 
ness which in its turn includes in itself all psychic processes 
(alayavijnana), is Bodhi, the one and only truth, which is one , 
though revealed in the endless multiplicity of the Buddhas. 
But this Bodhi is only attainable to the Yogaeara, i.e. to him 
who practises Yoga, and even to him only in stages, after he 
has gone through all the ten stages (dasabhumi) of the career 
of a Bodhisattva. The practice of Yoga, which, in Hinayaua 
Buddhism also, plays no unimportant part , 15 is here associa- 
ted systematically with Mahayana Buddhism . 25 ; 

At all events, the Abhisamyalamkara-Karikas, also 
known as the PrajfiS- PSramitopadesa-gsstra, are certainly the 
work of Maitreyanatha, The text is usually to be found at 
the beginning of the manuscripts of the Pancavimsatisahasrika- 
Prajna-Paramita, which was translated into Chinese between 
261 and S16 A.D. 8) In all probability, the text of the Maha- 
yana- Sutr alamkara, which is composed of memorial verses 


For instance, the Manual of a Mystic being a Translation from the Pali and 
Sinhalese work entitled the Yog&Yachara’s Manual, by F. L. Woodward, ed, by Mrs. 
\Rkys. Davids, London, PTS 1916, 

On the teachings of the YogScara school or the school of the Yogacaryas, c/. 
La ValUe Poussin, Bouddhisme, p. 200 ; B, T. BuzuM, Outlines of Mahayana Buddhism, 

London 1907, pp„ 60 ff., 125 fi, ; B. Livi in the mtrodncfcion to his translation of the Maha- 
yana^SStralaipkSra Y. Sogen, Systems of Buddhistic Thought, p, 210 ff. ; Otto Rosenberg, 
Die .Problems der bnddhlstischen' Philosophie, Heidelberg 1924 (Materialien zur Kunde des 
Buddhismus 8), p. 235 f. ; J, Ma^uda, Der individualistisehe Idealismus der Yogacfira- 
Schule (Materialien zur Kunde des Buddhismus l0),Heidelberg 1928. Th. Stcherbatsky, 
The Conception ofBuddhisLH^ p* 31 f£* ; 

i C/. Haraprasada Basin in JASB 1910, p. 426 if,, and Descriptive Catalogue of 

Sanskrit MSS... Asiatic Society of Bengal X, 1917, p» 7 The section on Trikaya in Chapt. . 
VI of the Abhisamay&laipkSra with commentary, translated into French by Masson Oursel 
in JA, 11 ser., I, 1913, p* 598 ff. S. Levi (Rapport sur la mission dans 1’Inde et au Japon 
in Comptes Bendas de l’Acad£mie des inscr. et belles lettres, Paris 1899, p. 88) mentions a 
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cbnnHentary by Haribhadra (10 th century) on the A 
ing to Haraprasada &astri (JBORS 5, 1919, 176 f.), th 
Dharmapala, the second king of the PSla dynasty, 


le system© YogScara, Edite et traduit par Sylvain Lfpi, t. 
hantes Etudes, 1. 159, 190), Paris 1907, 1911. Onthe style s 
Schayer in ZII 2, 1923, 99 ff. H. Ui (ZII 6, 1928, 216 ff.) h 
that Maifcreyanatha } and not Asafiga, waA the anthor of 
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The Bodhisattv 


name of Asahera 2) as the teacher of 


(the present-day Peshawar) 


») Gf. E. Leumannin ZDMG 62, 1908* p. 89 if.- . - ■ • ■ 

») About him, cf. M. Anesaki In BSE II y 62 j Wogihara, l.o. ; LM In- the intro- 
duotion to the Mahay ana-SutrSlaipkSra.; N. PSri, A propos de la date de V asubandhu, p. 
31 ff. ; Winternitz in WZKM 27, 1913, 33 ft. - , . 

3 ) It is the principal work of the Shoron seot in Japan; s. McGovern , Introduction 

to Hahayana Buddhism, p. 209. . ^ * - * 

J *) ■ W<mf$O s No*' i 1 09 V : V : ;T- >:" • V ' . ' . ;/ y- : 

*) NanjioylSo, 1168 ; Bagchi I* 258* 

e ) NT. P4ri t A propos de la date de Tasubandhn (BEFEO XI, 1911, -Nos-. 3-4) has 
adduced sound arguments in favour of Tasubandhu ’s having lived in the 4th century A*©* 
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1905, 33 f£.) had placed Vasubandhu between 420 


to assume that Vasubandhu lived earlier 


Wogihara (Asang; 


but in IRK XII, 1921, 595 f., he states 420-500 as the period of Vasubandhu *s life, hivi 
places Asahga ? s activity in the first half of the 5th century. It appears, however, that 
there were two Vasubandhus, both of whom dealt with Abhidharma and the elder of whom 
was the teacher and the younger the pupil of Manor&tha. This view was put before me, and 
was supported by sound arguments in great detail, -as early as the year 1922 bv the 
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Conception of Buddhism, p. 2 


according to Paramartha, was called Buddhamitra, Smith, 
325, 346 f„, agrees with N* P6ri, and places the life-time of 
Xosa, in the period of the reign of Chandragupta I and 
A. D . ) . Hsuan-Tsang says that the Abhidharmako^a ws 
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:YyaKnya* x^somiira s coHiiHontEry on tJi8 rWpriCj 1 and on tho 
other hand the Chinese and Tibetan versions, the earliest 
Chinese translation is that of Parana artha, written between 
563 and 567 A.D. A second translation (651-654 A.D.) is by 
the celebrated Hsiian-Tsang. The Abhidharmakosa treats, in 
600 memorial verses (Karikas) together with the author’s own 
commentary (Bhasva), of the entire field of ontology, psycho- 
logy, cosmology, 25 ethics and the doctrine of salvation. The 
last chapter, which is given either as Chapter IX or as an ap- 
pendix to Chapter VIII, and which is not composed of memo- 
rial verses, treats of the Buddhist doctrine of the soul (denial 
of a permanent soul), and is directed against the Pudgala- 
vadins, those who believe in a permanent soul. 85 * Though the 


l ) SphufcSrbha Abhidbarmakogavyakfaya, the Work of Yagomitra First Kogasthana, 

ed, by S. him and Tb, St&herbatsky , Bib!. Bnddhiea XXI, 1918. Ii. de La V allie Poussin 
has translated the Sanskrit text of Yasomitra’s Vyakhya, making use of the Tibetan ver- 

sion of V&stibandWs own commentary and the Chinese versions by Paramartha and 

Hsiian-Tsang, into French ; L* Abhidharmakosa do Vasubandhu trad nit et arm ote, hitherto 

5 vols., Paris 1923-1926. Of. also Burnouf, Introduction, pp. 397 ff. } 502 ; Raj, Miira, 

Nep. Buddh. Lit,, py 3 f£. ; Bmdall y On. ■ vpw; in FEE I, p. 20 ; La 

VaBds Poussm in BEE. IV, p. 129 ff. V >v : . t': ■" 

8 ) Chapter III, which deals with cosmology, has already been reconstructed in 

Sanskrit, and translated into French, by La Valtee Poussin in Bouddhisrae, Etudes et 

* y-;? /.'.A,'' hr. '■-'■'..'• a " ■ 

Matdrianx, Oosmologie ; Le Monde des Etrea et le Monde-Receptacle ( Memories de l’Aca- 
demie Boy. de Belgique, classe de leitres, etc., II. seide, t. VI, 1914-1919) according to 
the Tibetan version. In the appendix tq this work, La Volte e Poussin gives an analysis 
and the extant fragments of the Prajfiapti-Sastra (Lokaprajhapfci and Kara^aprajiiapti) by 
Maudgalyayana, belonging to the Abhidharma of the Sarvastivadins. Gf. also La Valid e 
Poussin in ERE IV. 129 E. , : A A 5 * * 8 '; ' ■ ' 

s ) It has been translated from the Tibetan by Th.StcheTbatsky, The Soul Theory 
of the Buddhists, in Bulletin de PAc&ddmie des Sciences de Russxe, Petrograd 1919, pp 
824 IL, 937 ff. The Pudgalavadins are here called Vatslputrlyas. , , A 
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It was not until the latter part of his life that Vasu- 
mdhu was converted to the Mahayana by his brother 
IsaAga. Now, as his biographer relates, he regretted his 
ormer calumniation of the Mahayana so deeply that he 
wanted to cut off his tongue^ But . his brother demonstrated 
to him that it would be a much better penance if he would 
now employ his tongue, which he had formerly employed in 
tcking the Mahayana doctrine, with equal skill in expound- 
the Mahayana. Vasubandhu did this, and after the death 
of Asanga, wrote a large number of commentaries on Mahayana- 


Schiefner, loo, cit., p. 582. 

s ) See Takahusu in T’oung Pao 1904, pp. 15 ff., 461 JS. * BEFEO, t. IT, 1904, 

1 ff, ; JEAS 1905, p. 16 ff. Takahusu* 8 assumption that Yindhyavasa is another name ; 


1905, p. 16 ff. Takahusu *8 assumption that Ymdhyavasa is another name 
is not tenable, see S. IT. Dasgupta, History of Indian Philosophy, I, Cam- 

note 3, _ ‘ . j " ^ : .. 

■ -pi' t . ■■ : • - " - - * ■ \ HgL " ’ - ' ^ '■ , 

. ■ . - • ■ ’ 1 - •> ilisilllie. ; si., ■■ ...'.I 'L l.i.'l. 1 . i. iSl .r!. 1 !.! 1 , r.) 1 ..* . u*L 













Bagchi 1, 250, 258. 

s ) Translated between 386 and 550, s. Nanjio , Nos. 1206, 1207. 

8 ) Translated between 386 and 534, s. Nanjio , No. 1231. 

*) The Sanskrit originals of these two treatises the Viip&ttika with the author’s 
commentary, and the Triipgika with Sthiramati’s .commentary, were discovered by S. Levi 
and edited by him for the first deux ir&ites d© Tasubandhp, 

Yimsafcika et Triip6ika, Paris 1925 . (Bibliothique de 1’Ecole des hautes dtudes, sc. hist, et 
phiL 245), The Yimsafcika with the author’s commentary has been translated into French 


Da&gupia in Ind. Hist. Qu. IY, 1928, p. 36ff , There were as many as ten different , comr 
menfcaries on . the Yijnapti-matrata-triipSat-karikS in India * these were translated by 


i narmapaia was ^ the . ^ teacher ot 
Philosophy, London, OTf , 1917, p. 
La Siddhi de Hinan Tsang, Paris, 
N.S. VI, 1905, 144 ff. Accord! 

• ’’ '<f .**,■ js®* , v rt- • -.w*!.,. «iy . .i^^y , w-'pife ■;», .'Jj, /, 
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graddhotpada, “ The Origin of the Mahayana 
attributed to Asvaghosa, but cannot possih 
written by the poet of the Buddhacarita. It m 
open question whether it was attributed to the g 
a view to securing a greater reputation for 
whether there was an As'vagliosa II in about tl 
A.D., who wrote this philosophical work, which { 
of an advanced stage of development of Ma 
sophy . s) The work has come down only in 

versions, one by Paramgrtha (about 553 A.D 
giksananda (about 700 A.I).). 4) It is entirely 












fell© poet A6vaghosa as the author. It has been translated Into English, 
*s Chinese version , by T imothy Richard, The New Testament of Higher 
-125. On the Chinese translations, s. Suzuki, I.c., p, 38 If., and Bagcht, I, 


Buddhism, pp 


3 ) The question of the date of Sthiramati is very complicated, and it is probable 
that there was more than one author of this name. One Sthiramati was a pnpil of Gringta- 
mati, and lived before 425 A*IX de Yasubandhn, Extrait du BEFEO 

iM f p. 46 ft.,* H. m in ZII 6, 1928, p. 218 f.j and A. Y. StUl-BoUtein, The Ka^yapapari- 
Vfcda* p. xvi t : ' ^ ; ^ y I ^ = 

*) lx4»i in Chinese md, Tibetan translations, s, A* V, 8tM-Bohitin 9 l.c., p. *iv f. 
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and on Vasubandhu’s Trimsika. DharmapSla wrote a com- 
mentary on the Vijnaptimatrata-Siddhi. The greatest and 
most independent thinker among the successors of Yasubandhu 
is Dignaga, the founder of Buddhist logic, and one of the 
foremost figures in the history of Indian Philosophy. 1 * Only 
a single one of Dignaga’s works, the Nyayapravesa, has come 
down in Sanskrit ; we know the others only from the Tibetan 
translations. 2 * * The principal work of his successor Dharma- 
klrti, 8) the Nyayabindu, has come down to us in Sanskrit. 

One of Dharmapala’s pupils is Chandraklrti, who must 
accordingly have lived in the 6th century, and not, as is 
usually taken for granted, 4 * * * 8 * in the 7th. According to 
Taranatha, he was born in Southern India at Samanta, even 
in childhood showed great intellectual gifts, entered the 
monastic order, studied all the Pitakas, and began to study 
the works of Nagarjuna under Kamalabuddhi, the pupil of 
Buddhapalita and Bhavya. After completing his studies, he 
lived as a Pandit in Nalanda, and wrote numerous works on 


i ) According to TSranStha, Dignaga was a pupil of Yasubandhu. "Works by him 

were translated into Chinese in 557 and 569 A.D. Handle, Fragments from Dihniga, p. 8, 
says : “ All that can be said with certainty is that he lived somewhere between 350 A.D. 
and 500 A.D.” Gf. Th. Wptters, On Yuan Ghwang’s Travels in India, II, 209 &. j Keith, 

Buddhist Philosophy, p, 305 ff.j and Stcherbatsky, Nirvana, p. 35. Translations of Dig- 
naga’s works on logic are to appear shortly, by Prof. Stcherbatsky } Who wrote to me about 
it on 26th April, 1929 ; 14 You will be astonished to find among the Indians, especially 

DignSga, a Comprehensive system of critical philosophy. It has long been my conviction 

that we here have before ns a most excellent achievement of the Indian mind, this con- 
viction has now grown stronger than ever before, and I hope to be in a position to present 

it clearly.** 

*) The Tibetan text of the Nyayaprave^a is edited by Yidhushekhara Bhatta * 
charya in GOS No. XXXlX, Baroda, 1927. The Sanskrit text is to be edited by A. B. 
Dhruva in GOS. The Sanskrit fragments which are available in quotations have been 
collected and translated by H. N, Randle, Fragments from Dinnaga, London, 1920. 

8 ) Of. Keith , Buddhist Philosophy, p. 308 t. the trio Nagarjuna, Aryadeva and 
Asanga, together with the trio Yasubandhu, Dignaga and Dharmakirti, are called by the 
Tibetans 44 the six ornaments of Jambudvlpa,” s. Gr&nwedel, Mythologie des Bnddhismus 
in Tibet, p. 36. Dignaga and Dharmaklrfci more properly belong to the history of secular 
philosophy ; for further information on theha, see ^ : - 
*) Cl. P. L. Vaidya , Etudes sur -Xryadeva, p. 52 f£. 
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sciences 


*) Taranatha, Geschichte des 
biography of gantideva, which Haraj 
in a Nepalese manuscript of the 14ii 


agrees in the main with Tarai 


tionai name " tSJtmsuKa, because ne was well versed. m me 
suka.” He is also said to have been the author of a Tantra, and 
o! the Yajrayana school and songs in the Old Bengali language, 
a certain Bhusuka. This biography, too, speaks of three works 
sumption of P. L. Vaidya (Etudes sur Jryadeva, p. 54) that 1 
text of the Karikfts is meant, and by Sutra-Samuccaya the coi 
quotations from Sutras, is indeed very tempting : nevertheless, I 
likely that the statement about the three works of B&ntideva h 
erroneous interpretation of the verses Bodhiearyavatara V. 105 f. : 
mends the study of his Siksa-Samnccaya or the Sutra-Sam 
Winternitz in WZKM 26, 1912, 246 ff. Cf. also P. It, Vaidya , 1. 


Samuccaya, the 


recom 


*) Edited by C. Bendall XBibl. Buddhica I), St* Petersburg 1902. Translated by 
C. Bendall and W. H. D, Rouse, London 1922 (Indian Texts Series). The work was 
translatedjinto Tibetan between 816 and 838, but was probably written as early as the 
Twiddle of the 7th (century * {Bendall, Introduction, p> vf.). Bendall, Introd,, p. xxxi 
ff. gives ashorfe summary of ccmtehts. The edition rests on a single manuscript. 
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BUDDHIST LITERATURE db/ 

The work betrays an extraordinary degree of erudition 
and reading, but little originality. Santideva himself con- 
fesses this modestly in the introductory words to his book : 
“ I have nothing new to say here, nither have I any skill in 
the writing of literary works. Therefore my efforts are not 
for the benefit of others, but my only desire is to perfect my 
own mind. Nevertheless, the longing for clearness is fostered 
by this my work, so as to make the good real; and if another 
who is of the same mind as myself, should S6B this longing, 
then this my work will not have been in vain .” l) The hook 
is, nevertheless, extremely suitable as an introduction, 
especially to the ethical doctrine of the MahSySna, and is also 
of great value on account of the numerous, often long, ex- 
tracts from texts which are no longer extant, the more so as 
Santideva, in those cases in which we can judge of his work, 
proves to be very accurate and very reliable in his quotations. 

The fundamental idea of the work and the nucleus of 
Mahayana morality, is expressed In the first two KSrikas: 


“ If to my neighbour as to’myself 
Pear and pain are hateful, - ' 

In what does my ego differ, 

That I should guard it more than another’s? 

Do you wish to attain the end of suffer *ing, 

And the goal of happiness ? 

Then let your faith be as a firmly planted root, 

And direct your mind towards enlightenment. ” 

By means of numerous extracts from the Mahayana-Sutras, 
it is shown how salutary Bodhicittam is, i.e., thought directed 
towards enlightenment, the Will to Enlightenment, the resolve 
to embark on the career of a Bodhisattva, in order to become 
a Buddha in the future. Whoever has formed this resolution, 


i) The same verses are to also mt^ to the Bodhj 


yatSra 




ui tne many texts quoted in the Siksa-Samuecaya, aj 
here call attention only to a few, which are represented by 


) Text, p. 280 ff., quotation from a Yajradhv&ja-Sutra. Gf. La ValUe Poussin , 
dhisme, pp. 322 f., 337 f. 

) - According to the Eatnamegha* Sutra quoted on page 348. 

) They are recorded to the edition by Benda.ll, p. 367 f . 
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1 ): 8e© above, p. 332. ;i ; ' ■. ; ' V'- ;; 

The SUfcra has been translated from Chinese»by Karichi Ohara in the Japanese 
monthly publication Hansel Zasschi XIII, 1898, XIV,1899, and again by Hokei Izuwii in 
EB II-IT (1922-1928). It was translatedinto Ohinese by Kumarajfva in 406 A.D., s, 
Bagchi I, 188. M j : 

' *) p, Of. Bendall, JRAS 1901, p. 122 & 

*) On these Sutras, ses above, p. 827 fL ■ , 

5 ) \ This is a principal source for the doctrine of the Pratitya-Samutpada j it - is 
edited by La ValSe Poussin> Theorie des douze causes, Gand 1913, p. 68 ff. Cf. also La 
ValUe Poussin in JRAS 1901, p. 307 f. and 1. Hardy in TEAS 1901, p. 573. 





trance into the Bodhi- 
ng to enlightenment”)? 


Edited by I. P. Minayeff in Zapiski IT, 1889, reprinted in JBTS 1894. 
iramatfs commentary (including text) edited by La ValUe Poussin , Bibl. Ind. 

IX also in Bouddhisme, Etudes et Materia ux, Memoires de l’Acad. 
98, pp- 258-388 * Translations : Into French by La ValUe Poussin, 
b de la RKR X-XII, 1905-1907 ; and by h. Finot , Pans 1920 (Les 
ent II); into English (abridged) by L. D. Barnett, London, 1909 (Wisdom 
German by Rich. Schmidt, Paderborn 1923 (Doknmente der Religion V ) ; 
Tucci, Torino 1925. In the Chinese Tripi$aka the Bodhicaryavafc&ra is 
ited t o' ; Kaga A; %4m in BEFEO II, 253 f. 

all. Introduction to the edition of the Aiks5*Samuccaya, p. in ff. 


Belgique, t, 6 
Paris 1907 (E 
classiques de 
of the East) ; 
into Italian b 
erroneously a 


S&ntideva recommends the study of the Siksa-Sarauccaya. 

s ) Barth (RHR 42, 1900, p. 55 = Oeuvres II, 388) terms the &iks 
il la scholastique verbeuse et delay de usque ad nauseam,” whilst he values 
caryivatara very highly as a counterpart to the “ Imitatio Christi ” of Thom 
1893, p. 259 f. = Oeuvres IT, 172) . The Bodhicaryavatara does not 
teach how to imitate Buddha, but teaches how to become a Buddha. Of 

p. 39? ; O. H. Tawney in JR AS 1908, 583 #•; Foucher ii 
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tervem ana inspired expression to ms religious teeJmgs, that 
he becomes a poet almost in spite of himself. 

The work begins with a glorification of bodhicittam, the 
Will to Enlightenment, the determination to become a Buddha 
for the sake of the salvation of the beings. Thus it reads, I, 8 : 

“If you would overcome the many hundreds of sufferings of existence, 
If you would deliver all beings from their sufferings, 

If you would enjoy many hundreds of delights, 

Then never, never cease to direct your minds to Bodhi.” 


In inspired words, the poet describes his feelings after he 
has thus directed his mind towards enlightenment. He ex- 
presses his fervent joy at the good deeds of ail beings and 
at their liberation, lie prays to the Buddhas of all parts of the 
world, that they may light the lamp of religion for all those 
who are in ignorance, he beseeches all Bodhisattvas to defer 
their Nirvana, be prays for the salvation of all beings, and 
finally offers himself for all beings : 

“ By the merit which I have ever acquired, 

Bv srood deeds, may I bring to all beings 


serve as medicine, doctor and nurse 


protection, 


I desire to be a protector to those who need 
A guide to those who wander in the desert, 
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And a ship, a landing-stage and a bridge 
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nimble eloquence, which can only spring from 
;ere conviction, Bantideva succeeds in represent- 
matter of course, that for the pious disciple of 
is complete “equality between one’s neighbour 
” (ParatmasamatS), and that he finally reaches 
irmation of one’s neighbour into one’s ego” 
vartana). 2 ’ 

IX is less attractive, and is purely erudite in 
here the philosophical doctrine of the unreality 
of phenomena (Sunyata) is developed according 
dhyamika system, incompatible though the 
E this system appears to us with the devotion and 
for other beings, as taught in the first chapters 
yet Santideva, too, utilises the doctrine, already 
of the differentiation between the two truths 
; bridging thef#fitradiction. Everything in the 
ed vain and transitory, but only the delusion 
le ego (atmamoha) is harmful, whilst the delusion 
le duties (Karyamoha) is beneficent. 8 ’ Never- 
strange enough that, after all the doctrines of 
he only conclusion at which the poet can arrive, 


As all existence is so empty and transitory, 

What can be gained, what can be taken away l 
Who can be honoured, who blamed ? 

How can there be joy and, sorrow, beloved objects 


) See VIII, 90 S. ■ - • 

•) Of. La- Vallee Poussin, ERE II, 749, 7521 • ' y 

) Cf. La Vallie Poussin, Bouddliistne, Etudes et Materiaur, Mem. Ac. Belg. 

p. 109 ff. 9:’ ", v- ' ' ' ■ 






translations. 2 ’ 


Among Buddhist teachers we find ther 
trata, Ghosaka, Buddhadeva, Sangh; 
Dignaga and Dharmaklrti. Besides i 
Lokayata, the Jain philosophy, and of 


*} In the days of Taranatha there were doubts as to the authenticity of this 
chapter, and the commentator Frajfiakaratnati did not explain the chapter, though it 
was known to him. However, all the MSS. and the other commentaries have it, and it 
certainly seems to me to be a far better conclusion to the work, than if it ended with 
Chapter IX. Cf, La Vallee Poussin , Bo&hioaryavatara traduit p. 143 f. 

s ) The titles of the commentaries are given by P. L. Vaidya, Etudes sur Arya- 
deva, p. 56 f. 

a ) Tattva^ahgraha of gantaraksita with the Commentary of Kamalaslla. 
Edited by Embar Krishnamacharya in GOS Nos. XXX, XXXI, Baroda 1926. The 
.General Editor Dr. Benoytosh Bhatbacharyya deals in detail, in the foreword, with the 
life :, md wmrks pf Santaraksifea and Kamalasila, and the authors cited in the common* 
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BUDDHIST LITERATURE 


preparing a great human sacrifice for which he needed a 
hundred persons. When the poet .heard the lamentations of 
his fellow-sufferers with whom he was to be sacrificed, he sang 
the hymn to Tatra, and the goddess came and rescued the 
hundred victims. Whilst the Sragdhara-Stotra has some 
poetical value, the irya-TSr^Namastottarasataka-Stotra, 
“ the Song of praise consisting of 108 names of the noble 
Tara,” is a mere litany of names and titles of the goddess ; 
and the Ekavimsati-Stotra, “ the song of praise in 21 verses,” 
is onlv a loose stringing together of invocations to the goddess 


by Rfimacandra Kavibharatl, a Brahman of Bengal, who 
came to Ceylon under King Parakramabahu (about 1215 A.D.) 
and was converted to Buddhism, affords an example of how 
the Brahmanical- 1 nd ian idea of Bhakti or the love for God, 
was transferred to Buddha. In this work the Buddha is wor- 
shipped and praised, in the ornate style of poetry and in 
elaborate metres, as the only teacher, redeemer and dispenser 
of mercies, in precisely the same fashion as Rama, Krsna or 
Aiva in Brahmanical Bhakti poems. The work might just as 


i) These three Btotras have been edited and tram 
riauz ; pour /servir a I’hisfcoire de la deesse Buddhique Tar; 
&feudes, fasc. lo7), Paris, 1895. The SragdharS-Stotra (with 
versions) Is also edited in Banddha-Sfcofcra-Samgraha, Tc 
VidyUbhu§aiia f Bibl. Inch, 190$. In the introduction, thee 
96 texts' .relating to Tara. 62 of these have come down oi 
great, devotee of .this, goddess was 0 andragomin who has be> 
and to whom a Tara-Sadhana-Sataka is ascribed (Blowy, 1 
was introduced in about the 6th century A.D. Hsiian-Tsai 
Bodhisattva/* which he had sedn : '''m.Itid5a.:'' 
worshipped in Java, where she has a gorgeous shrine.. . Of* P 
and OZ 1, 178 f . ; Blowy , l.c., pp. 3, 5, 17 ; H. Kem in OZ 
Edited by i^ldskandko in Oeylon in l885, aiid ] 



sri ven 


in OZ II, p, 481, note 2. According to the Saddharma- 
i are taught “ for the protection, safety and shelter of the 
30 ed as amulets. ; ■ > 

109 ff., 119 H The tale in the Sardulakarn&vad&na , 
teristic of the need for magic formulas, s. above, p. 286 t 
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l ) See above, p 
s ) See above, ^ 


BUDDHIST LITERATURE 


OCX 


lie Buddhists of Ceylon used some of their most beautiful 
uttas as Parittas or Pints. 1 * In a similar manner the 
lahayana Buddhists in India also transformed some of the 
iutras themselves into magic formulas. In addition to these, 
here were also endless invocations to the divine beings of 
Juddhist and Hindu origin, so numerous in the Mahayana, 

n d last, hut not least— the mysterious words and syilab.es 

Already so popular in the sacrificial mysticism of the Yajur- 
f eda. 2) The protective and salutary magical power of a 
DharanI is primarily due to its containing some piece of 
visdom in nuce, and not to any occult mystical significance 
1 The words and syllables, though it is true that the Dterajls 
to also include “magic words” (mantrapadani) of this 


A J. A o 

por instance, the Prajna-Paramita-Sutras in their shortest 
form were used as Dharanis: thus the Alpaksara Trajnar 
Paramita etc. 8) Special mention should here he made of 

the Prajfia-Paramita-hrdaya-Sutras, the shorter text of whic i 

we have in. the ancient palm leaves, which have .been ke pt 
since the year 609 A. D. in the monastery of H6mizi in 
These Sutras teach the “heart’ (hrdaya) of the 
Prajna-Paramita, ie., the “Mantra which Aviates all P am, 
which contains the perfection of wisdom, and ||| * ° 

Enlightenment, which hast gone, gone, ? 

shore completely gone to the other shore, ha . ^ 

though this saying is, to a certain extent, suppose^ °_P^ S ^ 
the essence of the negativist doctrine o the 
Sutras, its spiritual level is no hig er an a o • • * 

Vijaya-Dharani, which has also come down on the P^lm 
leaves of Hfiriuzi, and only consists of a series o. 




invoea^iIons. 1, Many Prajna-raramita texts appear amongst the 
Dharaxils in the Tibetan Kanjur. 1 2 3 '* There are also Dharams 
in the Kanjur, whose function is to help people to understand 
the SatasShasrf Prajha-Paranaita and other long Prajna- 
Paramitas. 8) 

There is not always a clear line of demarcation between 
Dharanls and Sutras. There are Mahayana-Sutras which are 
nothing but recommendations of Dharanls. Thus the Apari- 
mitayuh- Sutra, 45 which we have not only in Sanskrit and 


is nothing more than the glorification of a DharanL The 
Ratnolka-DharanI, which is quoted in the £Siksa-Samuccaya, 
might just as well be classed as a Mahayana-Sutra. It is a 
long work, in which Mahayana doctrines are expounded, 
among other things the doctrine that a Bodhisattva should not 
aspire to salvation immediately, but is to be reborn again and 
again in various professions and sects, for the sake of the 


1 ) Cf. The Ancient Palm Leaves containing the Praj Hiparam itH-hyday a-s a ira 
and the U §n!§a-vi jayadhSra$I edited by F. Max Muller and Bunyiu Nanjio (Anecdota 
Oxoniensia, Aryan Series, Vol. I, Part III), Oxford 1884 and SBE, Vol. 49, part II, p. 145 ff. 
Fra jfiS-Paramita-H rdaya * Sutra translated from the Tibetan into French by L. Feer in 
AMG V, 176 ff. Of. Haraprasada Sastrl in Ind. Hist. Q. X, 1925, p. 469. 

") Cf. KoiSs in AMG II, 305, 307, 312, 314. 

3 ) In a MS. of D harass (Raj. Mitra, Nep. Buddh. Lit., p. 292) there is also a 
Paficavim^atiha-Prajfia-ParamitS.hrdaya. Another BliSrani of this kind, is the Prajfia. 
Paramita-naya-Sata-Panca^atika (or Adhyardha-Safcika-Prajfia-P&ramiti) fragments of 
which have been found in the neighbourhood of Khofcan, in Sanskrit, interspersed with 
sections in Fhotanese. These fragments have been edited by IS. Leumann , Zur nordar- 
ischen Sprache and Litteratur, Strassbnrg 1912, p. 84 ff.; reprinted and compared with the 
Tibetan and Chinese texts, by Shoun Toganoo, Kyoto 1917. There is also a Pratltva- 
Samntpada-DhSra^i (KMs y AMCr II, p. 82t)which is intended to help one to understand 
the doctrine of causally dependent origination. 

"0?^ Khotanese Version together with the Sanskrit Text and the Tibetan 
Translation ed. by Sien Konom in Hoernle, Manuscript Remains, 1, pp. 289-329 (with 
English translation) j Aparimitayur-Jnana-Ntaa-Mahayana-Sutram nach einer nepale- 
sischen Sanskrit HS. mit der tibetischen xmd chinesischen Version heransgegeben and 
iibersetzt von Max W alleser Heidelberg (Sitznngsber. der Akademie) 3916. According 
to the Chinese Version, the title reads : Arya-Aparimitaynbsnvini^cita-tejo-rSja-dharani- 
sntra. Of. Hoernle in JBAS 1910, 834 ff., 1293; 1911, 468 ff„ and E. Leumann, Zur 
nordarisohen Sprache and Litteratur, pp. 75, 82 f. : i 
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welfare of the beings : a long list of these professions and 
sects is enumerated. 1 * 

The Megha-Sutra 2) is a good example of a Sutra with 
Dhsrapls, written for the purposes of magic. It begins, like 
other Mahayana-Sutras, with the words : “Thus have I heard ; 
once the Lord sojourned in the palace of the serpent princes 
Nanda and Upananda,” etc. It then relates how the snake 
deities offer adoration to the Buddha and the Bodhisattvas, 
whereupon one of the snake princes asks the Exalted One 
the following question : — 

“ How, Lord, can all the pains of all snakes be alleviated, and how can 
the snakes be so pleased and delighted, that they may send down torrents 
of rain over India in due season and may thereby cause all grasses, shrubs, 
herbs and trees to grow, all seeds to sprout and all juices to flow forth, so 
that the people of India be blessed with happiness ? ” Pleased with the 
question, the Buddha replies : “ By one religious exercise (Dharma), 0 
snake-prince, all the pains of all snakes can be alleviated altogether, and 
they be blessed with happiness.” *' Which is this one religious exercise ? § 
“ It is friendliness (maitrl). The gods and men, O snake-prinee, who thus 
live in friendliness, are not burnt by fire, not injured by the sword, not 
carried away by water, not killed by poison, not overcome by the enemy’s 
host. They sleep calmly and calmly they waken, they are protected by 
their own virtue...... Therefore, O snake-prinee, you must aet in friendli- 
ness with your body, in friendliness in your speech, in friendliness with 
your mind, And further, O snake-prince, you must use the DharanI called 
Sarvasukhandada (‘ the all-hail-bringing ’). This alleviates all the pains 
of all the snakes, brings all salvation, then brings the torrents of rain down 
over India here in due season, and causes all grasses, shrubs, herbs and 


>) See 0. Bendall in JRAS 1901, p. 122 ft. The Nargyana-Paripyeoha, too, which 
is several times quoted in the Siksa-Samuccaya, is described as a Dharani in the colophon 
of a MS, (Haraprasada fiastri, Descriptive Catalogue of Sansk. MSS. in Asiat. Soc. 

of Bengal, 1, p. 16 f.). On an Aryacala-Mahakrodliaraja-G-uhya-Dhara^I-Sutra in 

Sanskrit, Tibetan, Chinese and Japanese, s. C. Pumi in C-SAI 3, 1889, p. 38 if. r 

*) C/. C. Bendall, JRAS 1880, p. 286 ff. A Maha-Megha-Sutra was translated 
into Chinese as early as between 397 and 439 jyD^ dther^ translations were made between 
589 and 618, and 746-771. 0/, B. Nanjio, Catalogue, No s. 186-188, 244, 970. In the 
Tibetan Kan jar it is translated among the Sutras (Mdo), s. K8rd$ f AMD II, 264 ff. 



*) A much simpler 'form of & 
means of warding off snake-M^iis;:' ^l 3 c® 
Vagga V, 6, where -the snaked are appear 
Of* also Jataka 208, Dlgha-Nikaya 32, 
A Sutra, similar to the Megha- Sutra 
ns in the TJignric language in a 


cnarm, wmcn, However, is to serve as a 
ij to be found in the Vinaya-Pitaka, Ctalla- 
sd by the Buddhist friendliness (metta, maitri). 
and Ahguttara-Nik&ya IV, 67 (VoL II, p. 72). 
is the Disa-Svastika-Sutra, which has come down to 
fragment from Turfan (TiSastYnstik by W. Radloff and 
Baron A. von Stael-Holstein, Bibl. Buddhioa XII, St. Petersburg, 1910). 

s ) E.g. DhSrani-(mantra)rsaifigraha, Raj. Mitra, Nep. Buddh. Lit., p. 80 f. 
Other single Dharapls and collections of Dharanis, l.c., pp. 93 f„ 174, 176, 267 f., 288, 
291 f. Numerous MSS. of Dharanis are also included in Bendall’s Catalogue. La Vallit 
Poussin, JEAS 1895, p. 483 f„ assumes that a “YidySdhara-Pitaka ” quoted in the 
Aflitarma-Pradlpa and in the SiksS-Samueeaya, p. 142, is the same as a DhSra?!. 
Fijjaka. According to' Rsflan-Tsang, a Lharanl-Pitaka of this kind w&r contained in the 
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the Sukhavati paradise, to ensure against a bad rebirth, and 
to secure release from sin : there are also such by which a 
person can conjure up a Bodhisattva or protect himself from 
unbelief. It is not only the elements which can be influenced 
by Dharapls, but they bring about the birth of a son or a 
daughter according to the wish of the expectant mother. The 
collection of five Dharanis entitled “ Pancaraksa ” is extremely 
popular in Nepal. These “ Eive Protecting Spells ” are as 
follows : (1) Maha-Pratisara, for protection against sin, disease 
and other evils, (2) Maha-SahasrapramardinI, against evil 
spirits, (3) Maha-Mayuri, against snake-poison, (4) Maha- 
Sitavatf, against hostile planets, wild animals and poisonous 
insects, and (5) Maha(raksa)mantranusaripi against diseases. 11 
The Maha-Mayuri, frequently entitled Yidyarajni, “ Queen 
of Secret Sciences,” 21 takes its name from the notorious 
hostility of the peacocks (mayura) towards the snakes, but it 
was also used as a general remedy for diseases. In Chapter V 
of the Harsacarita, Bana tells us how Harsavardhana entered 
the palace of his father who was lying sick unto death, and 
that all kinds of sacrifices and ceremonies were performed, 
and that among other things, the Maha-Mayuri was recited.® 
Most probably this DharanI can be traced back to the same 
sources as the verses in the Mora-Jataka (No. 159) and the 


x ) 0/. R&j. Mitra, Nep, Bnddh, Lit., pp, 16C ft,, 1^3 £. Winter nit z and Keith , 
Catalog ua.'bf .Sanskrit; M SS. in the Bodleian^ ; Vol. II, p 257 ffi , In : the : Nepalese 

courts of justice, the Buddhists are swornon the PaficaraksS (Hodgson^ Essays, p, 18). 

*} Gf. J. Przyluski in BEFEO 23, 1923, p. 308 f. 

Harsacarita, transl. by E. 'B. GoweU and F. W. Thomas, p. 137. Furthermore, 
a vers© by Rajagekhara in Jalhauia’s Su k timukta vali con tai n s an allusion to the May Sri 
vidyg : , ■ 

darpam kavibhuj a hganaip gats §rava$agocaram | 
vi§avidyeva mayuri MSyuri vig nikfntati [I 

“ The speech of (the poet) Mayura destroys the pride of the poets, when it comes 
within reach of their ears, just as the peacock science against poison (destroys the pride) 
of the snakes (when it comes within reach of their ears) *■ ; Cf. G. P. Quackenbos } 
The Sanskrit Poems of Mayura, C0IS 1917, Intron., p. 5. 



x ) Gf. Waddell in OZ I, 166 ff. The Maha-Mayuri (in a longer and a shorter 
form) has been translated into Chinese repeatedly, by Srimitra (307-342 A.D.), by 
Sabghapala (516 A.D.), I-ising (705 AJD.) and Amoghavajra (746-771 AJX), Gf, K. 
Watanabe in JRAS 1907, p. 261 fi:., Levi in JA 1915, s. 11, t. V, pp, 19 ff., 26 ; and 
Bagchi, I, pp, 320, 417. 

? ) Srlmitra (307-342 A.D.) translated more Bharanls than anything else, 
s. Bagohi, 1, 319 f. 

■•)■ Thus Waddell in ■O^.XV' .^rfa© ; expression Dhara$I first occurs in the 
Lalita-Yxstara ■ and Saddarma- Fnndarika . ■ (Asiatic ; Quart. 1 Review, N.S., 1, 1913, ; | 
p. 293 fi.) compares the DhSranis with the magic formulas of the Nestorian Christians, 
and is of opinion that these ■ formulas are derived from Chaldean ones, and that even 
the Buddhist magic formulafrcio^^ and Iran. This is very unlikely, 

when we take the universality of protecting magic formulas into consideration ; we 
need only compare, for instance, ERE III, 393-472, and VIII, 245-321. J. W. Hauer 
(Die Dharani, etc. 1927) has pointed ont the similarity between the Dharanls and the 
Mithras liturgy, but he is right in not assuming anything beyond a parallel development. 
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') It is significant that there is a Ga^apati-Dharani, addressed to the Sivaite 
god Gaijapati, in spite of the fact that it is “ proclaimed by Buddha ” . s , mj, Mitra, 
Hep Buddh. Lit., pp. 89 f„ 292. 

Korns in AMG II, 24,9, 318 ff., 561 ff, 

* *) A fragment of a Nilakantha-DhSrani, brought from Central Asia by it. A. 

Stein, Sanskrit text in Brahml script and in Sogdienne transcription, has been edited" 
by La ValUe Poussin and E. Gauthiot in JBAS 1912, 629 ff, This Dhara^i was already 
very popular in China between 650 and 750 A.D., s. Livi in JRAS 1912, 1063 ff. 
DhSraijIs in Uigurio language (U5nl5a.Vija.ya, Sitatapatrfi) hare been edited from 
Central Asian block prints, by F. W. K. Miller, Uigurica II, in ABA 19U, pp , 27 ff., 
50 ff. A Jfianolka-Dhara^i in the Khotanese language, has been edited by e. Leumann 
Buddhistische Literatur Nordarisch und Deutsch, Leipzig 1920 (AKM XV, 2), p. 151 ff ' 
A Central Asian fragment of a Maha-Prafcyafigira-Dharani in Sanskrit, containing 
invocations to T&ra, has been edited by Hoernle, in Hoernle Manuscript Remains I 
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_ 2nl ff , T . ,,, _ PP- 465 *•. 486 M„ o,ox.. wassiljew, Der Buddhismus, 

p. 201 fe. , La ValUe Poussin, Bouddhisme, Etudes et Matdriaux Mem An„r7 n a i„ 

t. 55, 1898, pp. 72 fe., 130 fe., 162 ff. ; Bouddhisme, pp. 343 ff., 878 ff • 00 Paris 1899 I 241 ff" 

ERE X1I : 193 ff.j J. Woodroffe ShatH «nd flifaw o 3 ■> uo ™ ls 1899, 1, 241 ff.j 

11R# T • J bhaktl and Shakta, 2nd Ed., Madras, 1920, pp. 30, 

lJ6fe.,J. h. Farquhar, Outhue 0 f the Religions Literature of India, pp. 209 ff 272 f - 

Benoytosh Bhattacharyya in l ad . Hist. Qu. in, 1927, p. 733 ff., and SadhanamSla, II 

Int^ducbon Extracts from texts of Tantras are contained in the anthology Subhasita-’ 

Saipgraha, edited by 0. Bendall i n ]j e Museon, N. S. IT, 1903, and T, 1904. 

.*) See above, pp. 309, 339^ * 

3 ) See above, Yol. I, 591 f. 

*) Of.- La, ValUe Poussinin JRAS, 1901, p. 900f. 

*) Edited with Introduction and analysis of contents, by La ValUe Poussin 
onddhisme, Etudes et Material, Mem. Acad. Belg. 1898, pp. 177-232 The Kriva ' 
Samgraha-Pafijika by Kuladatta, fc which detailed prescriptions are given for' the erection' 
of monasteries ( TihSras) is most probably also a ritual work of similar nature. (R 5j . 

„ ! T ’ !?: “ ddh ’ ” f 105 ff -)» and Haraprasada Sastri, Descriptive Catalogue of 

Sanskrit MSS, m As. Soo. of Bengal I, 119 















nas or works on magic ritual. These teach the methods by 
which a person can attain to Siddhi, i.e, “perfection 55 or mys- 
terious powers, and become a Siddha, “ an accomplished one.” 
The virtue of these Siddhis is that the Siddha has the power 
of making himself small, large or light, at his own will, can 
penetrate into other bodies, can rise and move about in the air 
can converse with heavenly beings, can obtain everything he 
desires, can have gods and goddesses, men and women in his 
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ithors mentioned in them belong to the 7th 


Jfagar juna who is mentioned as the author of Sadhanas and 


i) Xo, 98. Texts and English translation by ’B t Bhattac}iaryya t The Indian 
Buddhist Iconography, p. 169 ££ v ■■■■;. 

■ s ) . . Taranatha (Gesehichte cles Buddhismus, p. 201) says that Tantrism : was handed 
down ; by : secret means from the time of Asanga nntil the time of Bharmakirti, and Benoy- 
tosh Bhattacharyya (lod. Hist. Q. Ill, *736 f. and S&dhanam&Ia, III, pp. xxiii xxvii f.) 
believes that Asaftga actually had something feo do with the rise of the It 

seems to me that Taranatha’s statement is accounted for by the mere fact that the adher- 
ents of the Yajrayana had an interest in ascribing a greater antiquity to their doctrines. 
S. him thought he could detect an allusion to Tantric rites in Mahay&na-Sutr&lamkara 
IX. 46 (which he attributed to Asahga). I am unable to see this allusion. 








Tantric 


(about Vbi A.JL/.j, ana maeea it is no rare tning to nnd women 
among the writers of Tantric works. 6) 


*) Gf. B. Bhattacharyya, SadhanamSla II, pp. xlvi, cvi fit. . ; 

a ) B, Bhatiacharyya, l.o., pp. xli ff., 11 fi:., xcviii f. {23 of his works are translated 
in the Tanjnr. In Sanskrit only the Kuroknlla-S&dhana (SadhanamalS No. 174) and the 
Jfianasiddhi have come down. On the latter (an edition is to appear in GGS) s. Bhatta* 
charyya > l.o., p. lii f. - - 

s ) B. Bhattaoharyya, l.o,, pp. xxvii, xlril ■■ 

Baraprasada iSastri called this language Sahdhya.bhafa or 44 twilight-language/? 
Banchcowrie Baner/ee (Tisva Bharati Quarterly, 1024, p, 265) called it the language of the 
borderland between the ancient Jirya varta and the actual Bengal, Yidhushekbara Bhatta * 
oharya (Ind. Hist. Q. IY, 1928, p, 287* ff.) has, however, shown that the correct name is 
Sandha-bhafa, and means “ intentional speech,” i t e+ } enigmatical speech in which a secret 
meaning is intended. . \ ; 

5 ) B, Bhattacharyya, l.o., p, liy f. 

a ) B. Bhattacharyya, be., pp. livft, Iviii.f. . - 
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7th century. It was an authority for Inarabhuti, and even 
in the Siksa-Samuccaya a Tathagata-Guhya-Sutra is quoted 
several times. 2) The passages quoted s however, teach a pure 
Mahayana morality, and appear to have been culled from a 
Mahay ana- Sutra rather than from a Tantra, for instance : 


a In whom does the Will to Enlightenment arise, O Lord ? ” He 
said : t( In that one, O great king, who has formed the immutable resolve 

to obtain it.” He said : “ O Lord, and who has this immutable resolve ? ” 
He said : He, 0 great king, in whom the great pity has arisen*” He 

said : “ In whom, O Lord, has the great pity arisen ? ” He said : “ In 
him, O great king, who does not desert any living being.” He said : “ In 
what way, Lord, is no living being deserted ? }} He said : “ O great king, 
it is by renouncing one’s own welfare/’ 

In another passage it is explained : All beings are released from 

everything evil and from all ills by the contact of a Bodhisattva who is 
permeated with the Dharmakaya. This is illustrated by the parable of the 
s ‘ medicine girl : ” l * 3 ). Jlvaka the king of physicians, had taken all 
the medicaments and formed them into a girl. All the sick people who 
came to him, were then united with this girl, after which they were imme- 
diately healed. 


l ) According to one tradition, Asafiga is even supposed to have written an introduc- 
tion to the work. Of. B. Bhattacharyya, l.o., pp, xxvii f., xxxv. 

, a ) According to W alters (s. Siksas&muccay^ed. 0. Bandelli p. 274, not©), the work 
cited by Sanfeideva corresponds to the Ohinese translation made in about the year 1000 A.D. 
[fflanjio 3 Mob . 23 (3), 1043], in which the title corresponds to a Tathagatacintya-guhya- 
nirdega, and which is a Mahayana-Sntra entirely different from the Tantra described by 
Raj, Mitt a . K. Watmabe (JR AS 1907, p. 664) says that N anjio No. 1027 corresponds to 
the SrxgnhyasamSja-Tantrara ja, and adds: “ Some parts of the original text which are not 
fit for publication as Dr. RajendraUIa Mitra indicates... are omitted in the Chinese,” 

3 ) A counterpart to the “ poison girl M well known in narrative literature. 


3 ) A counterpart to the “ poison girl ** well ki 

r : -o: : ; y -■ ' . - . '■ .• ■ . ■ ■ . .. 

Ilf s-ifi ; ; 
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Then, in another quotation, the tea things are enumerated, by means 
of which a Bodhisattva acquires power : “ Here, O great king, a Bodhi- 

sattva gives up his body and his life, but he does not give up the good 
religion. He bows his head before all beings, and does not allow his pride 
to rise. He has patience with the feeble beings and does not put any diffi- 
culties in their way. He gives the best, excellent food to those beings who 
are suffering from hunger. He gives security to those beings who fear. 
He is full of zeal for the complete healing of the sick. He satisfies the 
poor with riches. He repairs the shrines of the Tathagata by lumps of 
plaster. He brings glad tidings to the beings. He shares his possessions 
with the poor and the unfortunate. He bears the burden of those who are 
weary and exhausted/’ 1 * * 4 * * * ) 

It is true that the Tantra described by Rajendralala 
Mitra 2) also begins with instructions as to various kinds of 
meditation, but, for the most part, it merely teaches Mantras 
and Yantras, and as a means to the highest perfection the 
enjoyment of meat, as well as daily sexual intercourse with 
young and beautiful Candala girls. Whether this Tantra is 
a later variant of an earlier Mahay ana- Sutra, or whether it is 
entirely different from the work cited in the giksa-Samuceaya, 
can only be decided by a comparison of the Chinese transla- 
tion with the Sanskrit manuscripts. 8 * 

The Pancakrama 4) is said to be an extract from the 
Ghihyasamaja. It is an Anufctarayoga-Tantra, and deals more 


l ) gitogS-Samuccoya, pp, 7 

a ) Hep. Buddh. Lit., p. 261 ft. : ' . 

a) Haraprasada &astri (Descriptive Catalogue of Sanskrit MSS. in the, ..As. Soc. 
of Bengal, 1, 1917, pp. 17-21 and 72) describes 3 MSS. of the work, in which the Yajrapapi- 
GuhyakSdhipati and the Bodhisattva Sanfcimati appear in conversation. Santimati is also 
addressed in a quotation in Sik§8-Saniuccay&, p. 242. BL* $cistT% assumes that the earliest 
of the three parts of the work is a Mahay ana- Y aipulya-Sutr a, whilst the later parts belong 
to; the Yajrayana. Off . also B. Bhattacharyya in Ind. Hist. Q. Ill, pp. 737, 742 f. and 

SadhanamalS II, pp. xxviif., sxxv. ^ 

4 ) Edited, with an Introduction, by La VallSe Poussin , Etudes et Textes Tantri- 

ques (Recueil de Travaux publics par la faculty de philosophie et lettres, tFniversit& de 

Gand, fasc. 16), Gaud et Louvain 1896. Of. Burnouf; Introduction, p. 497 La ValUe 

Poussin in OC Geneve 1894, I, pp. 137*146. and Bouddhisme, Etudes et Materiaux, Mem, 
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all sins, etc.— this is the “ kllhum ” Mantra. In Chapter XIV 
the same ■‘powers are claimed for the 6S bhrum” Mantra. 
There is very little trace of Buddhism in this manual of 
magic, though the worship of the “ three jewels ” is mentioned 
in Chap. 47. The work was translated into Chinese as a 
Maha-Vaipulya-Sutra between 980 and 1000 A.D. and into 
Tibetan as a Tantra in the llth century. 8) 

The (Ekallavlra-) Canda-Maharosana-Tantra 8) explains 
on the one hand (in Chapt. XVI) the Pratltya-Samutpada 
according to the philosophical doctrines of the Mahayana, 4) 
whilst on the other hand, the cult of Toginls, such as 


i) Edited by T. Ganapati iSastri in TSS, Nos. LXX and LXXVI, 1920, 1922. Cjf . 
J. Przyluski in BEPEO, t. XXIII, 1923, p. 301 ff. and B. Bhattaoharyya, SadhanamalS II, 

VS TTYIvf 

L/o «£**&•****> V A«i 

») Kot6s in AMG II, 313 f. It is frequently cited by Tibetan scholars. The 
Bodhisattva Manjugri also occurs in the titles of other Tantra works. The Mafijufc- 
nSma-saipglti (edited by Minayeff in his Russian work on Buddhism, Peirograd 1887) 

admits of a double interpretation, one purely philosophical and the other Tantric with 

allusions to gakta rites. Thus according to La VallSe Poussin in ERE XII, 194. = 

- 3 ) Considerable extracts from MSS. of the work, are given by Harapras&da 

iSastri, Descriptive Cat. of Sanskrit MSS. in. ..the As. Soo. of Bengal, I, pp. 131-141. Canda- 
ro?ana is an emanation of Aksobhya. On his secret cult see B. Bhattaoharyya, Indian 

Buddhist Iconography, p. 60®.-. 

*) See La ValUe Poussin, Theorie des douza causes, 1913, p. 125 ff. ; JRAS, 18 

466 ff. : OC XI, Paris, I, 244 ; ERE XII, 196 . . . .... 









ceiyed as a goddess. On sfcrlpuja, of . Haraprasada $a$tn in JA.SB, Vol. 67, 1898, p. 175. 

*) G-opS is the consort of Gotama. Because the accomplished Buddha, before he 
withdrew from the world in order to attain to Bodhi, was happy in the harem united to 
Gk>pa, sexual union is also recommended to his adherents as a means of attaining to 


s ) Ed. by Razi Dawa-SamMp :^ inJTantrik Texts, Vols. VII (Introduction and 
English translation) and XI (Tibetan text). Of. H. Zimmer, Kunstform mid Yoga ini 
indischen Knltbild, Berlin 1926, 67 f., 74 ££. . 
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The very names of the deities in 
betray their dependence upon the 


l ) C/. La Vallee Poussin , Bouddhisme, Etudes et Mat&riaux, M6m. 1898, 

p. 141 ff. ■ ' ' f ^ 

*) Taranatha was bom in 1573, and completed bis work, which was written on 
the basis of Indian and Tibetan sources, in the year. 1608. Translated into German 
by A. Schi&fner. He describes regular competitions in on p. 180 if.). 
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BUDDHIST LITERATURE 401 

form a wisdom (Prajfia) . Vasistha, however, Is said to have 
learned the knowledge of Tara in Clna from the lips of 
Buddha. The Tantric manual Tara-rahasya by Brahmananda 
also teaches the cult of Tara in agreement with the usages of 
Mahaclna . 15 At this late period it also occasionally happen- 
ed that the Hindu Tantras were influenced by the Buddhist 
ones. 2) It is related in the Hindu Tantras BudraySmala 
and Brahmavamala that Vasistha, in spite of all his ascetic 
endeavours, did not succeed in causing the goddess Pirvati 
to appear to him. In the end his Guru tells him that he should 
go to Mahaclna, the land of the Buddhas. He follows this 
advice, and seeks the help of Mahadeva Buddharupa, who 
teaches him the Pancatattva ritual. 8) Tantras still continued 
to be written even in very late times. Thus for instance there 
is a Kalacakra, 4) which already mentions Mecca and Islam. 

The Sanskrit in which the Tantras are written, is, as a 
rule, just as barbarous as their contents. Inferior as they 
may be from the literary point of view, they are nevertheless 
extremely important owing to their great popularity over a 
wide area, and the great influence which they exerted over the 
spiritual life of Western India and of considerable portions 


') On Tara-Tantra and Tar&.Rahasya, s. Haraprasada &5stn, Notes of Sanskrit 
MSS., 2nd Series, 1, 1900, pp. xxix f., xxxii f. Thus the cult of MaajuSrl was taken from 
India to China, bat beoame so oppnlar there, that people in India said Mafijugri lived in 
China, and his cult was then again taken from China to Nepal. I-tsing (Record, transl, 
by J. Takakusu, p. 163) calls attention to an Indian book, probably a Tantra, in which 
China is praised because it is the home of Mafijusrl. Cf. La VaUde Poussin in ERE VIII, 


s ) It is, however, quite contrary to the facts, when B, 
mala H, pp. lxvi ff„ Ixxviii) assumes that the Tantras first came 
dhism, and went over into Hinduism afterwards. 
a ) Cf. Woodroffe, Shakti and Shakta, p. 104 ff. 

*) Only extant in Tibetan, s. Butnouf, Introduction, p, 480 f; 
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the Buddhist narratives migrated 
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m that the Buddha legend has 
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l ) See above, pp. 64 note 2, 109 not© 2, 126 L , 130 f., 
notes .2, S, % 193 f., 200 £., 214 £* / ;■■■■ . 

> ^ >) See above, pp.: 97 notes 1 and % 252 note 1, 286 .note 4 
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*) 1, 107 £., 167 ff .5 St, Luke I, 35 ; Majjhimanikaya 38 and 123. 

a ) Cf* H. Gunhel , Zum religionsgesehielitUcben VerstSndnis des Xeuen Testaments, 
Gdttingen 1903, p. 65 ff.j Garbe, Indien und das Chnstentarn, p. 31 f.« Giintcr *, Buddha 
in der abendl&ndischen Legende ? 194> JLj B&as t Buddhain der abendlSndischen Legende ? 
17A;5' W. Printz in ZDMG 78, 1925, 119 ff. : ' 

3 ) Edmunds, T, 198 if.; also Pischeh Leben und Lehre des Buddha, p. 23 £., denies 
the eennecfcioii in this instance. Similarly Gotz, “ Der Kathol i ” 3912 (IT, 9), 435 fi.j 
Beth, Theolog. Studien und ; .--.2C2 ff. ; Carpenter , Buddhism and 

Christianity, p. 180 ; and I $. Leu^ Mahftvlr«, reprinted from 

ZB 1921, p. 60 ft. On the other hand, Garbe . loc. cifc. , 50 ft., regards the points 
of agreement as so striking, that he deems it necessary to trace the Gospel 
narrative back to the Bnddhist temptation stories, “ for a devil in the flesh does 
not appear anywhere else in the Bible, but occurs constantly in tbe_Buddiiisfc Canon. 3 ” 
Gf , J. j Charpentier in ZDMG 69, 1915, 441 l 

*) Edmunds, II, 123 Mark IX, 2 Luke IX, 30 Blip Davids, Dialogues 















in ms comprehensive worK " on Indian influences on 
Christianity and Christian influences on the Indian religions, 
Bichard Garbe assumes a loan from Buddhist tradition on the 
part of Gospel narratives, in four cases only : the story of 
Simeon in the temple, the legend of the temptation, St. Peter 
walking on the sea, and the miracle of the loaves. With re- 
gard to the parallel to the “widow’s mite,” Garbe assumes 
that the Christian legend is the original one, and that it was 
taken over bv the Buddhists. 

v « 

It will never be possible to give a conclusive answer to 
these questions. Any decision in this matter is more or less 
subjective, for parallels are never equations. In each in- 
stance there are both resemblances and divergences. In the 
vast mass of literature which has accumulated on this prob- 
lem and which is well-nigh overwhelming, 3) some scholars 


of the Buddha, II, p» 140 ,» Dutoit , Leben ties Buddha, p, 283 f. Bergh van Eysinga t 
p, 73® alludes to the transfiguration of Moses (Exodus XXXIV, 29 If.). :: 

*) Indien and das Ohnstenfcum, Tubingen 1914* In his earlier studies (Deutsche 
Rundschau, Vol. 144, 1919, 73 f., Vol. 149, 1911, 122 If,, and Contributions of Buddhism 
to Christianity, Chicago 1911), Garbe bad taken up a more sceptical attitude. Joh. 
Aufhauser, Buddha und Jesus in ihren Parallelfcexten, Bonn 1926, has confronted the 
parallel texts, giving the Gospel legends in the Greek text and the Indian legends in 
German translations, for the cases treated by Garbs. § | 

s ) Gt Hans Baas, Bibliographie zur Frage nach den W echselbeziehungen zwischen 
Buddhismus und Chrisfcentum ( V er 5f? entli eh u nge n des Forschungsinst, f„ vergl* •Reli** : , 
gionsgeschichte an der Universit&t Leipzig No. 6) and Aufhauser, Buddha und Jesus, 
Introduction. Besides Seydel, Bergh van Eysinga, Edmunds and Garbe f other supporters 
of the theory of the dependence of the canonical Gospels upon the Buddhist texts or 
* traditions, are H. Kern (DLZ 1882, col. 1276) and R.O. Etanke (DLZ. 1901, col. 2757 ff»), 
who have a prehistoric (“ Aryan ”) cbnnection in mind ; also : O. Pfieiderer t Die Entstehung 
des Ohristentums, 2 Anil., MQnchen 1907, p. 198 f., Ernst Kuhn in the Appendix to 
Bergh van Byainga’s work (pv 102 if.) andR, Bucket (DLZ 1904, col. 2938 fib) who, 

' confidently asserts : u The question a Indian induenoes are at ail to be found 

in the narrative literature of the Gospels can no longer be denied at the present day ” j 
also K. E. Neumann , Reden Gotamo Buddho’s III, 112, 256 note, 258 note, 259 note, 260 note, 
334 note and elsewhere (of, the criticism of Gunter } Buddha, 259 ff.); K. Seidenstucher in 
his German translation of Ud&aaTI, 8 j -Tlly 9; VIII 5 ; 9 5 10 and introduction p. xxii ; in a 
few cases also H, Baas } (i Das Seherfisin der Witwe ” and seine Bntsprechuug in Tripifaka, 
Leipzig I922 (Vera^entlichmi gen etc. No. 5) and Buddha in der abandlUndischen Legende t 
Leipzig 1923 (VerbfEentlichungen etc. No. 9). A, Weber (Gneohen In Indien, BBA 1890, 

j'.'i ' . . ; • ■ ■■ ! “■ 
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emphasize above all, the divergences, whilst others lay stress 
upon the resemblances. The question of chronology, more- 
over, can rarely be decided in such a way as to exclude all 
doubt. All that can be said with certainty 1] is ifthat, centu- 
ries before the birth of Christ, numerous trade connections 
and manifold intellectual relations were alreadv in existence 
between India and the West, and that there is a possibility of 
Christianity’s having been influenced by Buddhism. We also 
know that, from the 2nd and 3rd centuries A.D., representa- 
tives of various religions, Syrian Christians, Zoroastrians and 
Buddhists, met one another, especially in Eastei-n Turkestan. 

t this period it was just as much possible for Christian themes 
to find their wav into Buddhist tales, as for Buddhist ideas to 


p, 928 f.) and H, Oldenberg (Theolog, Litztg. 1905, col. 65 ff., Am dem alten Indien, 
p. 47 f.) regard it as an open question. An entirely or almost entirely negative attitude 
is taken up by T. W. Rhys Davids, SBE XT, 165 f.j J. Estlin Carpenter, The first three 
Gospels, their Origin and Relations, 2nd Ed., London 1890, pp. 136 fp., 161 ff., 174 
203 ff.» " ’237 f.; “ Buddhist and Christian Parallels ** in t( Studies in the History of 
Religions’* presented to Crawford Howell Toy, New York, 1912 (not accessible to me) 
and Buddhism and Christianity (Londen 1923), p. 179 f. ; E. Hardy , Her Buddhismus, 
new ed. by Rich. Schmidt , Munster i. W. 1919, p. 175 ff. ; E. W. Hopkins , India Old and 
New, New York and London 1902, p. 120 ff. ; E. Windisch, Mara and Buddha, pp. 60 ff„ 
214 ft., 312 and Buddha’s Geburt, p. 195 ft.} La Valtte Poussin, Revue biblique 1906, 
p. 353 if., Bouddhisme, p. 5 ft. ; L’histoire des religions de Flnde et FApolog^tique, London 
1912 (not accessible to me); S. LM in Revue critique 1908, N. S. 65, p. 382; A.B. Keith 
in JRAS 1910, 213 f.; History of Sanskrit Lit,, 501 [ft.; Edv. Lehmann Der Bnddhismus 
als indische Sekte als Weltreligion, Tubingen 1911, p. 78 ff.; G. Faber, Buddhistische und 
Neutestamentliche Erzahlungen, Leipzig 1913 ; A. GHz in “ Der Katholik ” 1912 (IY, 9), 
74 ff., 254 ff.; (IV 10), 16 ff.; 1915, 363 if.; Karl Beth in DLZ 1915, 893 ft., 957 ft. and 
Theologische Studien und Kritiken 1916, 189 ff.; Carl Clemen in Zeitschrift fiir die 
Neutestamentliche Wiss. 1916, 128 ft.; DLZ 1917, 668 ft.; OZ IX, 185 ff. and EGG I, 
1332 ff.; Job. B. Aufhauser , Christentum und Buddhismus im Bingen um Fernasien; Bonn 
and Leipzig 1922, p. 349 ff.; Edward J. Thomas , The Life of Buddha, 1927, p, 237 ff. 
J. Kennedy {JRAS 1917, 209 ff., 469 ff.) seeks the origin of all legends in the West. ; H. 
Gunter (Buddha in der abendl&ndischen Legende ? Leipzig 1922) is inclined to explain 
all the Buddhist-Ohristian parallels on the grounds of the “ relationship, of life,” i.e. 
the similarity of religious moods and experiences R , Fick in GGA 

1924, p. 172 ft. agrees with him, but is more in favour of a “ non liquet.” 

x ) Gf. Bergh van Bysmga ri and Christian 
ge^els, I, v ;pp., . 111-164;.;. and R. Stmbe 14 Indien und der Westen,” in M, Kern’s^ Y ; I>af 
Licht des Ostens,” p. 242 ff. ^ , 


I 
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coincide so strikingly, that it is highly improbable that 
the two legends originated independently of each other. 

As the Indian legend is not an isolated one, whilst as 
far as the New Testament is concerned, it occurs only 
in St. Matthew, it is very likely that the Christian legend 
was derived from an Indian source. We must assume, it is true, , % 
that the narrative which has come down to us in the Jataka { i 
commentary, is based upon a much earlier tradition. 1 * 

Again, the parallel to the miracle of the feeding of the - 
multitude, does not occur earlier than in the Jataka comment- 
ary. Just as Jesus feeds 5,000 people with five loaves and two 
fishes, the Buddhist narrative tells us that 500 monks were 
fed with a cake which increased of itself. There is, however, 
a considerable difference between the two. In the Gospel we 
have a miracle which J esus performs in order to feed a multi- 
tude of poor people, and in which he raises his eyes to heaven, 
and blesses, whilst in the Jataka commentary we have a comi- « 
cal, not to say silly, fairy-tale, in which the miracle is per- \ 
formed by a saint in order to convert a miser. Indeed, the • 
miracle of Jesus has more in common with the miraculous 
feeding of the children of Israel with quails and manna (Exo- 1 
dus XVI, cf. Numbers XI, 31 f.) than with the Buddhist fairy- || 
tale. 2) There is also an account of a miracle of feeding in 








l ) Cf, W. N, Brown , loo, cit. ; Edmunds U f 257 1 ; Bergh van Efsinga, p. 52 
Carpenter, .First Three Gospels, p„ 203 ft. j Buddhism and Christianity, p. 180 ; Garbe, ■ 
Contributions, p. 12 f . ; Indien and Christentum, 56 ff , ; GHz, 1. o., 19 flc. ; Beth in t 
DLZ 1915, col. 1900 ; Theolog. Studien 19 16, 214 ft ; Clemen in Zeitschr. fur die neutes- 
tamentliche Forsehung 1916, 137 ; Gharpentter in ZD MG 69, 441 j Gunter , Buddha in der 
abendllndischen Legende 9 218 f. * Haas, Buddha in der abendl&nd. Legende F 25 f. 

s ) Matth, XIV, 16 iff. ; XT, 32 ft; Jataka, No. 78. C/. Edmunds II, 253 fit ; 
Garbe, Indien trad das Ohristentum, 59 f, j Gharpentter in ZD MG 69, 441 j Carpenter, 
Buddhism and Christianity, p. 180 ; Clemen in OZ IX, 185 1; Zeitschr. 1 d. neatest. 

1916, 137 1 ; Beth in DLZ 1915, 900 1 ; Theolog. Stndien 1916, 219 ft ; Gunter , 
l.o, , p. 214 % Haas, i( Seherflein der Witwe,” 37 f. The RasavahinI, in which similar 
legends occur ( Lehmann , I.c., p. 90 fit) is quite a late work (see above, p. 224 1). In his 
book u TJnter Brahmauen and Farias,” Leipzig 1923, p, 68 1, J. A. Sauter tolls of a miracle , 

•. " . ;• ■< • -• .. > ■ -'.t ; :;j ■ ‘ : b ' .».• ■■ • • .-fuM '"3 


■'■■■• -if: : 



as a new 


in Jerusalem and converses with the teachers. 4) I 


of feeding which he says he witnessed himself, on the part of Dayanandi Svami, who fed 
and satisfied .twenty guests with two- handMs..of, rice, ■ : 

* l ) Communicated by Haas, “ Das Scherflein der Witwe,” p. 89 K. 

5 ) See above, Yol. I, p. 346 f. ;y.', 

») See above, p. 96 f. Gf. Bergh pan Eysinga, 28 2,$ Edmunds 1, 181 ff.j Pisohel 
in DLZ 1904, 2938 2. ; Garbe , l.c„ 48 2. ? Charpentier in ZDMG 69, 441. The divergences 
between the two legends are emphasized by Gdtz in 44 Der Katholik n 1912 (IT , 9), 429 if,j 
Beth in DLZ 1915, 898 f. j Theolog. Studien 1916, 192 ft\; Clemen in £eitschr. f. d. 
neutest. Wiss. 1916, 134 f. ; Carpenter , Buddhism and Christianity, 179 f„$ and by 
1. o. f p. 203 f. (on the other hand, of, Haas , Buddha in der abendl&ndischen Legende? 24). 

*) St. Luke II, 41 ft . ; Lalita-Tistara XI; Nidana-Katka, Jataka Ed., p. 58; Bhys 
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01 


, and felt no pain : in the proto- 


mes, 


it is told of the six-months old Mary, 


that she walked towards her mother with seven steps ; in 
the same gospel, Chapt. XVIII, it is related that the forces 
of nature and the activities of mankind came to a sudden 
Standstill at the birth of Jesus ; in Pseudo- Matth., Chapt. 
XX, a palm-tree inclines its branches down to the ground 
at the command of the infant Jesus, in order to offer its 
fruits to Mary, who is thirsty and exhausted. It is so very 
obvious to anyone acquainted with the legend of Buddha, 
that these wonder- tales must be assumed to be of Indian 
origin, that even among Christian theologians, there are 
only few who doubt an historical connection. 0 
: It has also been attempted to trace some of the mediaeval 

legends of the Christian saints back to Indian sources. 
Mara appears in the form of Buddha in two different 
Buddhist legends, on one occasion it is in order to 
seduce a pious man, in which he does not succeed ; and 
the other time, Upagupta causes Mara, whom he has con- 
verted, to appear in the form of Buddha. 2) Christian 
legends tell of several monks to whom the devil appeared 


guise of the Saviour. The Christian legend of the 



*) See above, p. 251 \ Bergh van Bystnga, p. 75 ff. ; Garbe, Contributions, p. 19 ff, j 
Ihdien und das Clmstentum, p. 70 ff. ; Gharpentier in ZDMG 69, 442 j Hennecke, 
hTeutestamentliche Apokryphen , 2. Aufl., Tubingen 1924, p. 95 f. Even GHz in 4 J Der 
Katholik,” 1912 (IV, 9), 271, says : ** An influence on the part of Indian and presumably 
also Buddhist traditions on the apocryphal writings of semi-Ghristian elements of the West 
is, then, an historical fact.” J. Kennedy in JRAS 1917, 508 ff., explains the undeniable 
resemblances between the apocryphal stories of the childhood of Jesus and the Buddhist 
legends, by the hypothesis of Christian-Gnostic influences on Buddhism. Among those 
who make it their principle to deny any connection whatsoever, even in this case, we may 
mention Clemen in Zeit»chr. f, neutestament. Wiss. 1916, 131 A. and Gunter , l.c., 74 ff., 
78 1, 91 f.j see, however, Haas , Buddha etc., pp. 12 f., 22 f„ As early as in 1762 the Augus- 
tine hermit Georgius pointed out that a similar story to that told of the five-year old Jesus 



and Zakchaios in the Gospel of St. Thomas, was told in Tibet about Buddha, see L. 


Conrady, Das Thomas© vangelium (Thelog. Stndien ttnd Kritiken, Gotha 1903), p. 403 ff. 
*) See above, pp. 201 and 288. 
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BUDDHIST LITERATURE 417 

entirely imbued with the spirit of Christianity, has a Buddhist 
setting : the main features of the Buddha legend, the three 
excursions, at which the Bodhisattva becomes acquainted 
with age, disease and death, recur in it, a few of the inter- 
polated parables (e.g. that of the “ man in the well ”) are 
familiar from Indian literature, and references to India occur 
in the story itself. !) In Eastern Iran or in Central Asia, 
where, as we know through the finds of Sir Aurel Stein 
Griinwedel and v. Le Coq in Khotan and r urfan, Zoroastrians, 
Buddhists, Christians and Manicheans lived together in closest 
proximity, a Christian monk 2) could easily become acquaint- 
ed with the Buddha legend, and be stimulated by it to com- 
pose a work which was to impart Christian doctrines. This 
work was presumably written in the 6th or 7th century, fir^t 
in the Pahlavi language and afterwards translated into Arabic 
and Syriac. The Georgian and Greek translation might be 
traced back to the Syriac text. The Greek text gave rise 
to Arabian, Hebrew, Aethiopian, Armenian, Ecelesiastical- 
Eussian and Rumanian versions, which came into being in 


’) As early as in the year 1612 the Portuguese Diogodo Qonto compared the Barlaam r 
Josaphat legend with that of Buddha (Ind. Ant. XII, p. 288 f,), It was, however, 
Laboulaye who first asserted the Buddhist origin of the legend, in Journal des D6bafcs of 
the 26th July 1859. The proof was then furnished by Felix Liebrecht (in Jahrbuch fur 
romanische und englishe Literafcur II, I860* pi 814 ff. and in his book ** £ur Volkskiinde ”, 
Heilbronn 1879, p. 441 ff.). The whole history of the story has been traced throughout 
universal literature, by E. Kuhn (“ Barlaam und Joasaph, eine bibliographisch-litterargesch- 
ichtliche Studie,” ABayA XX, Munchen 1897). Kuhn (p. 89) believes, however, that the 
author “ made very free use of the entire Buddhist tradition, and not of one particular text 
like the Lalita Vistara,” Of. also the literature cited in V. Chrmvm, Bibliograpkie des 
ouvrages Arabes III, 1893, p. 83 and H. G. Raiolinson in JBRAS 24, 1915, p, 96 ff. 
Even Gunter , Lc.» p. 92 ff., cannot hut admit that Josaphat is the Bodhisattva, though he 
is very anxious to minimize the ihflaeiioe of the Buddhist’ legend over the Christian one, and 
prefers to assume nothing more than a ^distant indirect influence ” (p. 41). 

®) It has been supposed by A. v. Le Coq (SBA. 1909, p. 1205) that the Buddha 
legend was first brought to Europe* The actual 

author of the story, however, can only have been a Christian, as the doctrines contained 
in the book are specially Christian. It was just as possible for Christians to become 
acquainted with the subject as it was for Manicheans. 
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; , ') In Greek the prince is called Joseph, the Arabic Juda;af, which is derived 

from Budasaf, i.e» t Bodhisattva. Ia Arabic, Syriac and Pahlavi, ** f ” and “ b ” are easily 
confused in the script. The sage Barlaam is called Balauhar in Arabic, which might be 
derived from Bhagavan. (Kuhn^ loc. cit.^pp. XT^Oj 31 f.) Barlaam and Josaphat already 
appear as saints in the " Catalogns Sanctorum ” of Petrus de Natalibus, who died in about 
1370, Even in more recent times, the legend of Barlaam and Josaphat has been made the 
subject of a romance for children and also of a drama in Germany ; s. Slepcevic' Bud* 
dhismns in der deutschen Litteratur, p. 33 ff. 

2 ) See above, p. 58 f, 

3 ) See above, p. 200 f. j also 'Gunter, 1, e„ 107 ff., admits that a steady stream of 
Indian motifs, including such as we find in the Jataka-Book, poured into the European 
literatures from the 12th century onwards. 

*) On the influence of Buddhism on German literature, see Pero Slepcevic Buddhis- 
mus in der deutschen Litteratur (^ss. der Universitat Freiburg in der Schweiz) 
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laid the foundation for this poet’s farne. 1) Whilst Edwin Arnold 
kept closely to the Indian legend, the German poet Joseph 
Viktor Widmann, in his “ Buddha,” 2) has left little of the 
ancient Indian legend. On the other hand, much of the spirit 
and mentality of Buddhism is embodied in the beautiful epic 
poem “ The Saint and the Animals ” by the same poet. The 
Buddha legend was made the theme of a drama in Germany 
by Ferdinand Hornstein, whose “ Buddha ” 3) was produced 
at the Hoftheater in Munich in 1900. 

Under the influence of the philosophy of Schopenhauer, 
Richard Wagner felt strongly attracted towards the Buddhist 
doctrine of salvation and morality of pity. “ You know that 
I have become a Buddhist in spite of myself,” he wrote to 
Mathiide Wesendonk on the 22nd February, 1859; and on 
the 9th July of the same year, he wrote to the same friend, 
full of enthusiasm .about Buddhism : “ Yes, child, this is a 
philosophy compared with which all other dogmas must 
appear petty, narrow and inadequate ! ” 4) Three years prior 
to that, he had already sketched out a Buddhist musical 
drama “ The Victors,” in which he intended to dramatise the 
legend of Ananda and the Candala girl Prakrti. A year later 
he embodied the ideas of this sketch, which was never com- 
pleted, in “Parsifal.” Not only here, but in others of 
Wagner’s works, too, we have sufficiently frequent instances 
of a perfectly clear expression of the Buddhist view of life. 


*) Gf . E. F. Oaten, Sketch of Anglo-Indian Literature, London, 1908, p. 84 M ; 
Leon Kellner, Die englisehe Literatur im Zeitalter der Kdnigin Viktoria, Leipzig 1909, 
p. 404 and Beil. Allg. Zeitung 1889, Nos. SO ff. ; Artur Pfungst translated “ The Light 
of Asia ’* into German (Leipzig 1887). 

s ) Epische Dichtuug in 20 Ges&ngen, Bern 1869. As the poet himself wrote to me 
(in a letter of the 27th August 1905), this poem of Buddha was “ really only modern free- 
thinking views disguised in that Oriental garb. 1 * Of, also Slepcevic % l.c , p. 55 ff. 

3 ) Legend© in 8 Akten, Musik von Robert v. Hornstein, Mdnchen 1899. See 
i Slepc'evic', l,e., p. 69 f£, Angelo deGabernatis and, A. Obolonsky {Lo Prince Siddhartha, 
drama en 5 actes et 22 tahleaux, Tours 1899) have also dramatised on life of Buddha. 

4 ) See Richard Wagner uhd Mathiide Wesendonk, 21. Aufl., Berlin 1904, p. 59 f. ? 
77 L, 105, 161 f. 
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l ) “ Do yon know whither I go? 

I bid farewell to the land of desires. 

I flee for ever from the land of illusions ; 

I close behind me the open portals 
Of never-ending existence ... 

Beleased from re-birth, 

She who has gained knowledge now departs, 

a ) See above, p. 287, note 1 ,* H. Lichtenbergc 
Leipzig 1899, pp. 357 f.» 499 f. ; Max Koch in S 
geschichte 3, 1903, 412 ff. ; Slepcevic, l.c„ p. 40 if. 

; l * * * * * * 8 f Pilgrimen Kamanita,” Kopenhagen. 1906 ;E 
roman, 1-10, Tansend, Ff^kfort a. M. 1017. Also’ trs 
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l ) “ Den fuldendtes Husfru,” Kopenhagen 1907; '* Das Weib des Vollendeten, ein 
Legendendrama, Quelle & Meyer, Leipzig, This drama was also staged in Germany. 

*) £ ‘ Oer letzte Tod des Gautama Buddha,” Munchen und Leipzig 1913. The poem 
is based upon the Maha-Parinibbana-Sutta in K. E. Neumann's translation. 
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In this work, edifying passages from the most varied sources, 
from earlier and later Pali texts, from the various biographies 
of Buddha and European works on Buddhism have been com- 
bined to form a mosaic which, from a scholarly point of view 
is ; not always faultless, but is eminently suited to affect 
people’s minds in the religious sense. Since its publication in 
the English language 1 in America in 1894, this work has seen 
numerous editions, and it has been translated into many lan- 
guages. In Ceylon and Japan the work is read in Buddhist 
schools and temples for purposes of edification. 15 

Whilst Paul Cams lays no claim to erudition, the Italian 
indologist 'Luigi Suali has recently (1924) retold the Buddha 
legend in beautiful, poetical language, in his book “II 
Illumiuato,” 2) on the basis of an accurate knowledge of the 
original sources. Without the slightest thought of propa- 
ganda, he has allowed himself to become absorbed in the very 
spirit of the legend, and with a loving hand, has portrayed the 
Buddha with all his human, super-human and super-divine 
qualities, such as he has lived for over two thousand years, 
and still lives to-day, in the faith of devout Buddhists. 

We may also mention Lafcadio Hearn, 3) who has 
brought us into closer contact with Japanese Buddhism, in 
many of his sketches and tales. Eree from any propagandist 
intentions, he has with love and sympathy, and with consum- 
mate art, given us an insight into Buddhist thought and 
sentiment as they still exist, even to-day, in the hearts of the 
devout Buddhists of Japan. 

' - I...*. * ; • 

5 ) Bee Pas Evangelium des Baddba naoh alten Quellen erziihlfc von Paul Cams, 
jllustriert von 0. Koyetzky, 2. deutsche Auflage von Karl Seideastiicker, Chicago und London, 
The Open Court Publishing Company, 1919. The translation was made according to the 
13th English edition. Parti Gurus died on 

°) I only know the German translation : “Der Erleuchtete, das Leben des Buddha” 
(atts dem Italienischen iibersetzt von Dora Mitzhy) , Frankfurt a. M. 1928. 

3 ) ” Gleanings in Buddha Fields,” " Out of the East,” and others, which are well 
known in German translations also. 
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There is not much of importance to be found in the 
propaganda literature which serves the Neo-Buddhist move- 
ment. Translations of Pali texts are the best thing which 
we owe to it. Paul Dahlke’s “ Buddhist Stories ” l) may- 
be mentioned, and also the lyric poems of Hans Much. 2) But 
though the latter are Buddhist in sentiment, this European 
monastic poetry is very feeble when compared to the Thera- 
Gathas and Therl-Gathas, the songs of the ancient Buddhist 
monks and nuns. 

Nevertheless, whatever our views of the new Buddhist 
movement may be, we cannot but admire the vitality of 
Buddhism and of the works of Buddhist literature, which have 
ever and again inspired the minds of thinkers and poets of all 
nations, and still continue to do so. I hope, too, that I have 
succeeded in showing in the above chapters, that there -is still 
much in Buddhist literature which well merits beinsr intro- 
duced into European literatures and made the common pro- 
perty of universal literature. 


*) “ Buddhisfcische Erzahlungen,” Dresden 1904. 

2 ) “ Ich nabm meine ZuQucht.-.Flugsamen aus einem abendlandischen Buddha- 
garfcen,” Leipzig 1920; ■■ An Buddhas Hand, Leider der Erweekung im Pelde,” 1917, in 
“ Buddhistische Weisheifc ” von Georg Grimm und Hans Much, 1920. 
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Hinduism, and also it is confined within the frontiers of 
India. The Jainas themselves explain the close relations of 
their religion with Brahmanism by asserting that their religion 
is the oldest of all religions, and the religion of the Brahmins 
is merely a degenerate form of it. Although, as has already 
been mentioned, Jinism is older than Buddhism, the canonical 
literature of the Jainas has not come down to us in its earliest 
form. Unfortunately only parts of it have been preserved, and 
in its present form it only dates back to a comparatively recent 
period.- It is solely for this reason that we deal with it here 
after Buddhist literature. 

With rare exceptions, the sacred books of the Jainas are 
written in a dry-as-dust, matter of fact, didactic tone, and as 
far as we know them hitherto, are seldom instinct with that 
general human interest which so many Buddhist texts possess. 
Hence, important as they are for the specialist, they cannot 
claim the interest of the general reader to anything approach- 
ing so great an extent. If, for these reasons, the following 
treatment of Jin is t literature !) occupies a comparatively small 
space, we shall be giving only a faint idea of the exceedingly 
wide range of literary activity of the Jaina monks, to which 
the catalogues of Jaina manuscripts 2) and the very numerous 


x ) The first to open up the rich treasures of the Jaina libraries was G. Buhler , who in 
the years 1873-1878 acquired a large collection of Jaina manuscripts for the royal library at 
Berlin. This .collection formed the basis of the first comprehensive and epoch-making 
accounts of the literature of the Jamas, by Albrecht Weber, Ind. Stud. 16, 1883, pp, 211- 
479; 17, 1885, pp. 1-90 (translated inio English by H. W. Smyth in Ind. Ant., vols. 17-21, 
1888-1 892) and B SS. Verz. II, 18SS-1891. C/, E. Windisch, Geschichte der Sanskrit- 
Philologie (Grundriss I, I B), p. 346 ff.j A. Guirinot, Essai de bibiiographie Jaina, Paris 
1906 (AMG, bibl. dAtude*, t. 22); Addenda to it JA 1909, s. 10, t. XIY, 47-148; 1912, s. 10, 
t. XXX,873 ft, and. B. GeigeT in GGA 1908, 124 £f. ; Guennot, La religion Djaina, pp, 69*90; 
H. v. Glasenapp , Per Jainismus, pp. 81-134 and Die Literaturen Indiens (in “ Handbuch 
der Literaturwissenscbaft ”), p, 118 ff. For important data on Jain authors, gee J. Klatt 
in Ind. Ant. 11, 1882, pp. 245-256 and Specimen of a Literary-Bibliographical Jaina- 
Onomasticon, Leipzig 1892,> i cThe -little^ book Jjy-'tT-i, B. B&rodia , History and Literature of 
'jf&iniaroti', Bombay 1909,;';fta^ ' 

a )XPhe following accounts of Jaina MSS. are of great importance those by R. Gf. 
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editions of texts that have appeared daring the last decades in 
various collections, hear testimony. 1 * 

The literature of the Jainas is also very important from 
the point of view of the history of the Indian languages : for 
the J amas alw ays took care that their writings were accessible 
to considerable masses of the people. Hence the canonical 
writings and the earliest commentaries are written in Prakrit 
dialects (Magadhl and Maharlstrl). 2 It was not until a later 
period that the Jainas — the Svetambaras from the 8th 
century, and the Digambaras somewhat earlier — used Sanskrit 
for commentaries and learned works as well as for poetry. 
Some of these authors write a simple, lucid Sanskrit, others 
compete with the classical Sanskrit poets in their use of an 
elaborate Sanskrit in the Kavya style, whilst yet others affect 
a Sanskrit shot with Prakritisms, approaching the vernacular. 81 


Bhandarkar, Report 1883-4 ; P. Peterson, 3 Reports, Report IV and Rep. V j by Jacobi. 
Klatt and Leumann , ZDMG 33, 69? ft, 478 ft; 45, 454 ft ; 47, 308 ft; WZKM 11, 1897, 
297 ft; F. L. PullS , Catalogo dei manoscritti giainioi della Bibliotheca n.c.di Firence 1894 
and OC X, 1894, II, p. 15 ft; A, B. Keith , Catalogue of Prakrit Manuscripts in the Bodleian 
Library , Oxford 1911, col. 1-45 ; Rai Bahadur Hiralul, Catalogue of Sanskrit and Prakrit 
MSS. published under the Orders of the Government of the' Central Provinces and Berar, 
Nagpur 1926; H. D. Velanhar , A Descriptive Catalogue of Samskrfca and Prakrfca Manus- 
cripts in the Library of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, Vols. III-IV, Jain 
and Varnacular Literatures, Bombay 1930 . 

>) A collection of the canonical writings, “ Agama-Samgraha,” was printed between 
1875 and 1885 in Calcutta, Bombay, Benares and Ahmedabad in 45 volumes. Numerous 
texts have appeared in the gri- Jaina- J aso- Vi jay a-Gran th am &la published by the great 
Jamicarya Vijaya Dharma Suri ; learned societies, such as the Jaina Dharma Pras&raka 
Sabha in Bhavnagar, the Jaina Vidya Prasara^ Palitana, the Jaina Jfiana 

Prasaraka Varga in Bombay, the Jaina Vidya r'jS'ffJ.a in Ahmedabad, the Jgamodaya Samiti 
in Mehsana, and others, and wealthy patrons such as Sheth Devchand Lalbhai Jhaveri in 
Bombay, She^h Bhagab§<i Mansukkhai in Ahmedabad, and others, have assisted towards 
the publication of Jain texts. See E, Hultzsch in Ind. Ant., Vol. 39, 1910. p, 228; 
Jacobi in AR 13. 1910, 615 ft, and 18; 1916, 275 f. We are indebted to the Digam bara 
Jainas also, for such valuable publications as the “ Sacred Books of the Jainas ” and 
“ The Library of Jaina literature,” both of wM 

*) See above I, p. 48, and W. Denecke , in Festgabe Jacobi, p. 160 ft 
3 ) See M. Bloomfield, Some Aspects of Jaina Sanskrit, in Festschrift Wackernagel, 
1923, p. 220 ft 
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but also works which no longer exist in the Siddhanta. l 2) 

The language of this Canon is a Prakrit which is 
known as Arsa (i. e., “ the language of the Rsis ”) or 
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l ) See Weber , Xnd. Stud. 17, 85. 

*) See Weber, Ind. Stud. 16, 222 ff., 369 f., 872 f.j 17, 10 ft. Some texts which 
W eber still thought were lost, have come to light since. In a few cases, too, gaps have 
been filled by other texts. C/. Schubring, Worte Mahaviras, p. 13. A list which is strik- 
ingly different from the traditional one, is that by Rajendralala Mitra , Notices of Sanskrit 
Manuscripts III, Calcutta 1874, ;■>. 67. Nahar and Ghosh, Epitome of Jainism, Appendix 
C, p. xxxvii, describe the Nandi and the Anuogadara as “ Oulika Sutras,” and enumerate, 
in addition to the 45 “ Agamas ” another 36 works, otherwise unknown, as <( Jain Nigamau 
or ITpahisadSi” : 
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A) B. Pischel, Grammafcik der Praknfc-Spraclien (Grundriss I, 8) paragraphs 16-2 1. 
Of. Jacobi. Kalpasutra, p. 17 ftj Weber, Ind. Stud. 16, 232 ff. According to the belief of 
pious Jainai, M&havlra was understood by all creatures, whatever their language was. 

a ) If Sten Konoio (Acta Or. 1, 1922, p. 20 ff.) is right in his explanation of the 
Hathigumpha inscription of Kharavela, then this inscription would furnish a confirmation 
of the Jaina tradition regarding the Council of Pfitaliputra and the Ditthiv&ya, and King 
Kharavela (170 B.C.P) would in that case have compiled a recension of the Angas in 64 
seotions, Konow’s explanation is ingenious, but very much open to doubt. 
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origin of the schism, which differs 
GIasenapp f Der Jainismus, p, 347 ff. 
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JAINA LITERATURE 


Ajja Suhamma (Arya Sudharman), are said to have 
compiled the Master’s words in the Angas and Upahgas. 
Certain individual texts are, however, ascribed to later authors 
even by tradition, for instance the fourth Upafiga is ascribed 
to Ajja Sama (Arya gyama), who is said to have lived 376 or 
386 years after MahavTra’s death, J) the fourth Cheda-Sutra, 
the Pimdanijjutti and the Ohanijjutti to Bhadrabahu (2nd 
century after Mahavlra’s death), the third Mula-Sutra to 
Sejjambhava (gayyambhava), who counts as the fourth head 
of the school after Mahavira, 25 and the Nandi, which is actually 
attributed to so late a writer as Devarddhi, the president of 
the Council of Yallabhi, in the 10th century after the death 
of Mahavira. 35 Even the Digambaras admit that the first 
disciples of Mahavira knew 14 Puvvas and 11 Angas . They 
relate, however, that not only was the knowledge of the 14 
Puvvas lost at an early period, but that, as early as 436 years 
after Mahavira’ s Nirvana, the last who knew all the 11 Angas 
died, and the teachers who succeeded him knew less and less 
Angas as time went on, until the knowledge of these works 
was completely lost 6S3 years after Mahavira’s Nirvana. 

Even though the tradition of the Jainas themselves would 
not appear to be in favour of investing their sacred texts with 
a very great antiquity, there are nevertheless good reasons 
for attributing their first origin, at least in part, to an earlier 
age, and for assuming that Devarddhi’ s labours consisted 
merely of compiling a Canon of sacred writings partly with 


l ) He is reckoned as the 23rd head of a school after Mahavira, and is said to be 
identical with the teacher Kalaka famous in legend, who lived at the time of Gardabhila 
(74-61 B.G.), Of. Weber , Ind, Stud. 16, 392 f. and J. Charpentier , Utfcaradhyayanasutra, 
Introd., p. 27 > and Cambridge History, 1, 167 f„ In the Commentary on the Kalpa-Sutra, 
however, a distinction is made between 3 Kalakacaryas j s. Jacobi in ZD MG 34, 1880, 
250 ff. 

s ) The year 98 after the death of Mahavira is mentioned as the date when the 
Dasaveyaliya was written. Cf. Weber, Ind. Stud. 17, 77. 
e ) Of. also Glasenapp , Der Jainismus, p. 99 f. 




1 ) Jacobi, ZDMG 40, 97 
Introd., 25 £f, 

2 ) Jacobi, SBE 45, XV 


SBE 22, xxxvii ff 


Gharpentier, IT ttaradhyayahasutra, 


Oldenberg, Buddha, 5. Aufl 


p. 95 f. Bhandarkat 

(Report 1883-4, 124 £f.), relying on the tradition of the Digambaras, believes that the Jainas 
did not receive any written sacred books until 683 years after the death of Mahavlra (that 
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Pataliputra- — whilst the latest portions should' probably be 
dated nearer the time of Devarddhi. 0 Scholars have only 
just begun to distinguish between the earlier and the later 
strata of the Canon. 2) . 

As is usual in India in the compilation of collections 
of texts, here also the principle followed in the compilation 
and arrangement of the Canon is often, not the contents, 
but something purely external. It is numbers which play 
a particularly prominent part. Thus, to correspond to 
the 12 Angas there had to be 12 U pangas, s) or texts were 
grouped according to the number of sections they contained. 
Groups of ten (Dasao, “decades”) are special favourites, and 
the compilers of the Canon tried all possible methods of 
achieving the number 10. 

We now proceed to examine the individual works in the 
Canon, and shall deal more fully with those which are of 
greater importance from a literary point of view. 

The first Angais the A y a r a m g a-S ut t a/ 0 In two 
lengthy sections (sruta-skandha) it treats of the way of life 
(ayara, Sansk. acara) of a monk. The first section, which 
makes a very archaic impression, is most decidedly earlier than 


would be 216 A»D,, but according to Bhandarkar 139 A.D.), when the last of the teachers 
who knew any portion of the sacred writings from memory, was dead. On the other 
hand, Jacobi (SBE 22, xxxvii ££.) thinks that we might place the writing of the works 
of the Jaina Canon towards the end of the 4th or beginning of the 3rd century B.C, 

x ) As the commentaries mention variants and books which have got lost, not .'even 
.the ;■ redaction'., of Devarddhigani has come down to usunchanged, and some additions were 
surely made later. Gf, Weber, Ind, Stud. 16,229$- r 

8 ) In this connection the investigations of W. Schubring (Acilranga-Sutra Erster 
Srutaskandha 3910, and Worte Mabaviras, 1926, p. 2 $.) are valuable. 

®) Schubring, Worte Mabaviras, p. 8, assumes that there were originally only 6 
UpSngas. 

4 ) Edited by H. Jacobi , London PTS 1882 and translated by the same scholar in 
SBE, Yol. 22. The first grutaskandha, the Bambhaceraim (brahmacaryani, li Rules for the 
holy life”) has been newly edited by W, Schubring in AKM XII, 4, Leipzig 1910, and 
translated into German by him in “ Worte Mahavlras/’ pp. 66-121. Edition with commen- 
tary in the AUS series. 
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the second, and yet even the first is a mosaic pieced together 
from heterogeneous elements. Here again we meet with the 
mixture of prose and verse which we so frequently encountered 
in Buddhist literature. Now we have long series of stanzas, 
now long prose passages without verse, then again a rapid 
change between prose and verse, and often it is only fragments 
of verses, some long, some short, which are inserted into the 
prose passages. 1 ) 

These sermons consist mainly of exhortations and warn- 
ings, e.g., the warning against any kind of killing or injury of 
living creatures, for instance : 

“ I speak thus. All Saints (Arhats) and Lords ( Bhagavats) in the 
past, in the present and in the future, they all say thus, speak thus, 
announce thus and declare thus : One may not kill, nor ill-use, nor 

insult, nor torment, nor persecute any kind of living being, any kind 
of creature, any kind of thing having a soul, any kind of beings. That 
is the pure, eternal, enduring commandment of religion, which has 
been proclaimed by the sages who comprehend the world.” 

“ You yourself are the (being) which you intend to kill; you 
yourself are the (being) which you intend to ill-use ; you yourself are 
the (being) which you intend to insult ; you yourself are the (being) 
which you intend to torment ; you yourself are the (being) which you 
intend to persecute. 2 ' Therefore the righteous one, who has awakened 
to this knowledge, and lives according to it, will neither kill nor cause to 
kill.” 3 ' . ■ • .■■■■ . 

The essential difference between the monastic rules of the 
Jainas and the Buddhists is, that those of the Jainas lay much 


S chubring in his edition and his translation of the Bambhaceraim, has made an 
attempt to separate out the mosaic-like portions of the work, metrical and prose passages, 
and to throw light oa the very entangled assortment of texts. Though he has brought 
much ingeniousness to bear on his task, he has only succeeded in part. Gf . J acobi in AR 
18, 1915, 283 

4 ) The intended meaning is : The consequences of the action return to yourself. 
s ) I, 4, 11 j 5, 5, 4. This kind of repetition and accumulation of synonymous or 
almost synonymous expressions is just as popular in the Jinistio sermons as in the Bud, 



the pricking of the blades of grass, to the inclemency o 
weather and the bites of the flies and mosquitoes. A 
verse passage (I, 7, 8) includes, it is true, the famous ascetic 
rule, which is known to the Brahmins and Buddhists also, viz. 
“He should not desire life, he should not long for death”: th' 
is, however, immediately followed by the characteristic rul 
on the various methods by which the accomplished sage is to 
starve himself to death by slow degrees. This passage is 
followed by a long narrative poem — really a mosaic of verses 
in which it is often doubtful whether they are verses — the 
Ohanasuyam (I, 8), describing in a very graphic manner 
the ascetic life of the “ Great Hero 

He wandered naked and homeless. People struck him and mocked 
at him— unconcerned, he continued in his meditations. In Ladha 
inhabitants persecuted him and set the dogs on him. They beat him 
with sticks and with their fists, and threw fruits, clods of earth 
potsherds at him. They disturbed him in his meditations by all sorts 
of torments. But “ like a hero in the forefront of the battle/’ Maha 
withstood it all. Whether he was Wounded or not, he never soug! 
medical aid. He took no kind of medicaments, he never washed, did n 
bathe and never cleaned his teeth. In winter he meditated in the shac 
in the heat of summer he seated himself in the scorching sun. Often 
drank no water for months. Sometimes he took only every sixth, eighth, 
tenth or twelfth meal, and pursued his meditations without craving. 

Section II of the Ayaramga is a much later work, as 
be seen by the mere fact of the sub-divisions being described 
as Culas, i.e., “appendices.” The subject-matter of the first 


x ) Translated in its entirety by Jacobi in SBE, Vol. 22, p. 79 If., and 
Worfce Mahaviras, p. 115 $, 




the similes, too, show that the author 


) Published with various commentaries in the Agama-S 
1880; with SllSfikacarya’s commentary, Bombay 1917 for AUS 
by Jacobi in 8BE, Vol. 45, and selected sections into German 
vlras. Sutrakrtaiiga is a false Sanskritisation ; for, as Schubrir, 
has rightly observed, mtra, “ text,” is sutta in Prakrit, and no 
plains suyagaijanga as the Afiga; of the Sucakrt or “philo; 
of the meaning drqti which a siren bv l»Ti m ™„u 
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dering the consequences a worthy monk should have no 
roman.”.. „ 

r the pleasures of Sramanas which some monks enjoy, 

>nk breaks the law, dotes (on a woman), and is absorbed 
le afterwards scolds him, lifts her foot, and tramples on 


hey have captured him, they send him on all sorts of 
>r the bodkin to) carve the bottle-gourd, fetch gome nice 


‘ (Bring) wood to cook the vegetables, or that we may light a fire at 
night ; paint my feet, come and meanwhile rub my back !... 

‘ Reach me the lip-salve, fetch the umbrella and slippers, the knife to 
cut the string, have my robe dyed bluish !... 

f Fetch me the pincers, the comb, the ribbon to bind up the hair, 
reach me the looking-glass, put the tooth-brush near me ”... 

...“Pregnant women order their husbands about like slaves to fulfil 
their craving, 

“ When a son, the rewar 1 (of their wedded life), is born, (the mother 
bids the father) to hold the baby, or to give it to her. Thus some supporters 
of their sons have to carry burdens like camels. 

“ Getting up in the night they lull the baby asleep like nurses ; and 
though they are ashamed of themselves, they wash the clothes like 
washermen.” 

Like the authors of so many of the texts of the Puranas 
and Buddhist Sottas, a section of this Jaina Anga, too, dwells 
with truly Sadistic complacency on the fantastic description 
of the hells and the most gruesome torments of hell (I, 5, I f.). 
However, the author invariably reverts to polemics. Thus, 
for instance, he assails Brail manieal ritual, in the following 
terms (I, 7) : If it were true that perfection can be attained 

by ablutions with cold water, then fishes, tortoises and snakes 
would attain the highest perfection ; and if water really 
washed away the evil deed, then it must needs wash away the 
jood deed also. Brahmins assert that perfection is to be 


I, 4, 1. 91; 2 } l if,, translated: by SBE, VoL 45, pp; 272.1, 275 ff 
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*) On the heretical doctrines dealt with in the Suyagadamga, s. Jacobi, SBE 45, p. 
xxiii S. Suyagada II, 1, as has been shown by Schub ring (Worte Mah&Yims, p. 17 f.) 
is closely related to Ayara I (BambhacerSim) both in wording and mode of expression. 

a ) Edited in the Agama-Saipgraha, Vol. 3, Benares 1880, with a Sanskrit and a Pra- 
krit commentary ; with Abhayadeva Suri’s commentary, Bombay 1918-1920, The title 
means “ The Anga of the items,” i.e>, of the subjects enumerated under numbers 1-10. Cf « 
X Leumann , GGA 1899, 588, 592. ; 

3 ) Cf. Weber , Ind. Stud. 16, 267 f£. 

4 ) Edited with commentary in the Agama-Samgraha, Vol. 4, Benares 1880; with 
Abhayadeva SurPs commentary, by the AUS, Bombay 1918. 
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contents but also the extent of all 


it contains portions of later date, in such 


thirty-six sections of the Uttarajjhayana, and 


extent of the Ahgas do not tally with their present extent, and 
some of the figures given are very fantastic. 2) 


holy teaching of explanations,” usually enti 
“ Bhagavatl, ” 3) contains a bulky, circumstantial 


of dialogue-le sends 


*) Hence the title samavaya, i.e “ group,” “ aggregate.” 
s ) Cf. Weber , Ind. Stud. 16, 285 ff. 

3 ) Vivaha-Pannatti is only a corrupt form of Viyaha-P. Edition with Abhayadeva'i 
commentary by the AUS, Bombay 1918-1921, 3 Vote. Of. A. Weber, Ein Fragment dei 
jBhagavati, in ABA 1865, 367-444 j 1866,155-352; and W. Schubring , Worte Mahavlras 
p. 10, 18 ff. Portions of the ViySha-Pannafcti have been translated into German by Schu 
bring, Die Jainas (Eeligionsgesch. Lesebuch). V ' 
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food... mixed with wholesome substance, and though he is not in good 
health when he consumes it, but yet changes after wards... (to a condition 
which is good in every respect), even so, K&lodal, souls change, when 
they incorporate abstinence from hurting... from false belief, that thorn... 
(to a condition which is good in every respect)... Thus it comes about 
Kalodal, that souls perform good deeds, from which good fruits ripen ” 
(7, SO), i 

The legendary portion of the work also gives an account 
of the predecessors of Mahavlra, and of pious ascetics who 
attained great divine dignity through their severe castiga- 
tions. Considerable space is also devoted to the descriptions 
of the heavenly worlds of the gods, which are granted as a 
reward to the pious, and the hells with their torments, to 
which the wicked are doomed. Among the legends, those 
dealing with the predecessors and contemporaries of Mahavlra 
are specially important, namely those of the disciples of 
Parsva and of Jamali and Gosala Makkhaliputta, the founders 
of sects, to which Book XV of the Bhagavatl is devoted. This 
section is a good example of the way in which one sect pre 
sents the life of the founder of a hostile sect. The nucleus 
of history in the background of this presentation, appears to 
be the fact that the two hostile sects, the Nigapthas, i.e., the 
adherents of Parsva and Mahavlra, and the Ajlvikas, i.e., the 
adherents of Gosala, were originally very closely connected, 
before they came to a parting of the ways. 2) It would seem 
that this Book XV of the Bhagavatl was originally an inde- 
pendent text, and indeed the whole of the fifth Afiga has the 
appearance of a mosaic, into which various texts were inserted 
little by little. 

The sixth Anga is entitled Naya-Dhammakabao, 3) which 

x ) After the translation by Schubring, Die Jainas (Rel. Leseb.), p. 15 f. f 19 f. 

') In the Appendix to his translation of the U vasagadasao Hoernle has translated the 
story of Gosala Makkhaliputta from Bhagavatl XV. Cf. also Hoernle, ERE 1, 261, and 
B.M. Barua in Calcutta Review, June 1927, p. 355 ff. 
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probably means “ Examples and religions narratives. 5 * 3) Book 
1 of this Aiiga consists of 21 chapters, each one of which as a 
rule presents a complete, independent narrative. Most of 
these tales are of the type which lays more stress on some 
parable incorporated in them than on the tale itself ; some 
are, indeed, nothing but parables spun out and enlarged to 
form narratives. As an instance of this type, there is Chapter 
7 5 in which the following is related : 


A merchant had four daughters-in-law. In order to put them to the 
test, he gives each of them five grains of rice with orders to preserve them 
carefully until he shall ask for them back again. The first daughter-in- 
law throws the grains away, and thinks to herself: “ There are plenty of 
grains of rice in the larder, I shall give him others instead/” The second 
thinks in the same way, and eats the grains. The third daughter-in-law 
preserves them carefully in her jewel-casket. But the fourth one plants 
the grains, and reaps j she again sows the harvest and reaps again, until 
at the end of five years she has accumulated a large store of rice. Then 
the merchant returns and punishes the first two daughters-in-law, assign- 
ing them the meanest tasks in the household ; he entrusts the third one 
with the guarding of the entire property ; but he gives the entire manage- 
ment of the large household into the hands of the fourth daughter-in-law.— 
These four women represent the monks some of whom do not keep the 
five great vows at all, others neglect them, the better ones observe them 
conscientiously, but the best of whom are not content with observing them, 
but propagate them also. 2 ) 


Steinthal, Specimen der Nayafihammakaha, Diss. Leipzig 1881 ; W. Hiittemann, Die JnSta- 
Brz&hhmgen im sechsten Anga des Kanons d©r linisten, S trass burg 1907. 

1 ) This is how the Jainas themselves explain the title. The nayas (Sansk, jnata) are 
a certain kind of stories, “ they are to lay such emphasis upon either a certain definite 
subject of their action or a definite passage in ihe narrative , that the hearer will recognise 
that everything depends on this point of the narrative” (Hfitt-emann, loc. cit., p. 47 £.). 
There is already a classification of the nayas to be found in the Thaparpga 4, 3 (s. 
Leumann in ZDMG 46, 1892, 602 f.). Weber explains the title otherwise : “Stories for 
the Dharma of Nay a,” i e., of Jnatr; according to his descent, MahSvIra is also called 
Jn&trputra or Nayaputta (in the Buddhist Pali texts N&taputta). 

|) E . Leumann (WZKM 3, 1889, 331 f , $ G-G-A 1899, 588) has compared the parable 
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Side by side with legends and parables of this nature 
we also 1 encounter regular novels, tales of travellers' adven- 
tures, mariners' fairy-tales, robber tales and the like, in which 
the parable only appears in the form of a moral clumsily 
tacked on to the end. 1} In Chapter 8 the legend of Malll, the 
only female Ilrthakara 2) is told, with that morality which, 
though sickly to our taste, is so characteristic of the monastic 
conception of life ; 

Malll, the daughter of the king of Mithila, is of wondrous, incom- 
parable beauty. Six princes learn of her beauty, each in a different way, 
and woo her. One of them, the king of the Kuru land, gets to know of 
Mali! through a portrait which an artist has painted of her, after he had 
seen only the princess 3 great toe. 3) Malll’s father ref uses all the six princes. 
They are infuriated, and combine to wage war against the king. Mithila 
is besieged, and the king is helpless. Then Mali! advises the king to invite 
each one of the princes into the city, promising each one her hand. Owing 
to her power of clairvoyance, she had already foreseen everything long 
before, and, had a “puzzling house ,?4) constructed; then she made a 
figure which bore an exact resemblance to herself, and put it into this house. 
This figure had an opening on the head, into which she put remnants of 


assume any historical connection between the Jinistic and the Christian parable. Thus 
also Garbe, Indien und das Chrisfcentum, p. 43 f. Note ; and now also Leumann, Buddha 
tmd Mahavira, ZB 1921, p. 55 ff, ■ 

1 ) In the mariner’s fairy tale in the ninth Jnata story, the winged horse also occurs, 
as in the Valahassa.Jafcaka (No. 196). See above, p. 131 f., and Charpentier , WZKM 27, 
1913, 93* 

*) According to the hagiology of the Jainas, there are 24 Tlrthakaras, “ preparers of 
the path,” also called Jinas, “ victors ’* of whom R§abha was the first and Mahavira the 
last. All of them possessed perfect knowledge (kevalajfiana), and ever again proclaimed 
anew the religion which had sunk into corruption. With the Digambaras, the 19th 
Txrthakara is a man, Malli, like all the others, but according; to the gveiambaras, a woman, 
Malll. 0/. Mrs. Stevenson , Heart of Jainism, p. 50 56 f . ; H. v. Glasenapp, Der Jainis- 

rnns, p. 247 ff., 284 and in Fesfcgabe Jacobi, p. 337. 

5 ) This episode reminds us of the Buddhist stories of famous artists, above, p. 136 f., 

and the entire narrative betrays a highly cultivated art. 

4 * a house intended for confusion, ” namely a house in which a 


l ) 


second to latter a third house stands, with net-work walls, so that the 


princes could be led into the house, without knowing of one another, and yet could all see 
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her meals every day. She took care to eoaeeal the opening carfeully with 
lotos blossoms. The princes were conducted into this “ puzzling house.” 
While they are admiring the figure of the princess through a wall of netting, 
Mall! herself appears. She opens the figure, and a terrible stench is spread 
about, so that the princes hastily cover their faces and turn away, where- 
upon the beautiful princess moralises on the fact that the inside of her lovely 
body is even much more loathsome than the inside of this figure. They 
should therefore not set any store, on the enjoyment of love. She then 
tells the story of her former births, in which the six princes also played a 
part, and announces that she has decided to become a nun, whereupon the 
six princes also renounce the world; 

If is a favourite theme in Jurist legends in general, as in 
this particular instance, to follow up the fate of persons 
through various rebirths. In Chapter 18, a pious layman 
who had lapsed into heresy for lack of a suitable teacher, was 
reborn as a frog, in spite of his many good works. In this 
existence he is crushed by a horse’s hoof, but is just able to 
summon his remaining strength sufficiently to repeat the 
formula of worship to Mahavlra, and is consequently reborn 
immediately as a god in heaven. 11 Chapter 16 contains the 
legend of Doval, i.e., Draupadi, in the form of a story of 
rebirth. This is a monkish corruption of the legend from the 
Mahabharata of Draupadx’s marriage to the five brothers. 21 

Book II of this Anga is a complete contrast to Book I 
both in form and contents, and is more closely associated with 
the seventh and the ninth Angas. Curiously enough, the 


0 The same legend is also toldin the PaTima Bhattaparinna (of. K. v. Kamptz, Uber 
die vom St erbefasten handelnden aiteren Palnna des Jaina-Kanons, p. 31); similarly in the 
Wisnddhi-Eagga, above, p, 203. 

2 ) E. Leumann, 00 VI Leiden 1883, 3, 539 ft, believes that an archaic tradition is 
embodied in the Jinistic form of the legend. That is certainly not the case. See also 
Weber i HSS. Verz. II, 2, 473 f. Leumann (loc. cit. 551 f.) discusses Chapter 14 of the 
Anga, whiofa. he compares, as the Indian “ Herod legend,” with that part of the Krsp.a 
Idgend which is told in the Bhaga^ata- Parana 10/ 2-4. There is, however, only a very 
sMght connection between the legend of the massacre of the innocents and the pious 
Jinistic legend. 
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story of ''the goddess Kali is here told as a Dhammakaha, 
“ sermon,” x) though it is eminently unsuitable for this 
purpose. 

The seventh Afiga, TJvasagadasao, 2) i.e., “ the ten (chapters 
on the duties) of the lay adherent ” also contains narratives 
for the most part. Legends are told of ten pious house- 
holders, most of whom are wealthy merchants, who impose on 
themselves certain forms of self-denial, take the vows enume- 
rated by Mahavira, and become pious lay adherents. By dint 
of their asceticism they actually attain to miraculous powers 
while they are still lay adherents : finally they die a voluntary 
death by starvation as genuine Jaina saints, and are reborn as 
gods in the heaven of the pious. Just as in the Puranas and 
the feuddhist Mahayana-Sutras, ten stories of this kind are 
included in one and the same frame, being told by the vener- 
able, Suhamma to Jambu. The legends are all told after a 
stereotyped pattern in the most monotonous manner imagin- 
able, so much so that in the later stories there is often only a 
catchword given by way of allusion to the earlier stories. 
The part that has the greatest claim upon our interest, is 
Chapter VII, in which the story is told of the wealthy potter 
Saddalaputta, who had been an adherent of Gosala Makkhali- 
putta, but seceded from him and went over to Mahavira. The 
description of how Mahavira convinces the potter of the truth 
of his doctrine, is in places reminiscent of the best Buddhist 
dialogues. It is obvious, however, that the whole work was 
only compiled for devotional purposes. 8) 


*) See S chubring, Worte MahSnras, p. 6, 18 r 

2 ) Ed. in the original Prakrfc with the Sanskrit Commentary of Abhayadeva and an 
English Translation with notes by A. F. R. Hoernle, Calcutta, Bibl. Ind. 1885-1888. Edit- 
ed with Comm entary of Abhayadeva Suri by the AUS* Bombay 1920. Gf. Leumann , 
WZKM 3, 1889, 328 ff. ; Barth , RHB 19, 1889, 284-= Oeuvres II, 61 f. There is a metrical, 
elaborated version of the contents of this Ahga, namely the Vardhamanadesana in Prakrit- 
Gathas (with interlinear version in Sanskrit) ; s. Weber, HSS. Verz. II, 2, 492. 

3 This is also expressly stated at the conclusion of the book? “ The seventh Anga ? 



r divided into eight 
arovava ivada 


contents . 21 On the ground of their 


bbadda, a forest. Description.” 8) What is meant is, 


TJvasagadasao, forms a book of the sacred scripture. Its tea chapters ... are recited in 
exactly ten days. Thus the whole book is read completely. It is however, permitted 
to do this with the Ahga in two days.” ^ 

* ) The 8th , 9th and 11th Angas with Abhayadeva Surfs Commentary are edited in one 
volume by the AUS, Bombay 1920; The Antagada-dasao and A nuttarovavaiyadasao tran- 
slated from the Prakrit by L. D. Barnett , London OTF 1907. 

2 ) See S chubring ^Worte Mahaviras, p. 6 St. 

3 ) We find something similar in the Canon of the Sarvastivadins ; s. above II, 280 f., 
284 and Speyer, Avadanagataka II, p, x?i f, The “ Varnakas *’ occur in all the texts of the 
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l ) Ind. Stud. 17, 389 f£. ; cf , S chubring , ZJI 2, 178 ff. and Works Mahilv 
who regards this metre (vedha, ves^aka) as a forerunner of the ary a. He too, observes 
The absence of a division into stanzas which is caused by the varying lengths c 
gives' a' Yo4ha; : test the,, character 'of rhythmio prose.* * It is truethatin the 
(p. 283 f. of the 1924 Bombay edition) vedha is mentioned after gaha (gatha) and siioga 
Uloka), but it is not certain whether it here means a metre, because, after vedhasarpkha 
we find nijjuttisamkh§/, etc. Cjf. Leumann , Jitakalpa in BBA 1892, p. 1190. We must 
bear in mind that, from the Indian point of view, the metre is no criterion of poetry, as 
prose can just as well be poetry as can verses* so that it really does not make much differ- 
ence whether we read these passages as verses or rhythmic prose. 
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The tentn Anga, tne Joanna- vagarapaim, ‘(Questions and 
Explanations, 15 treats in ten “ Gates” (dara) firstly of the five 
“ great vows ” (not to hurt any living being, not to lie, not to 
steal, not to be unchaste, not to be attached to possessions), 
and then of the five virtues corresponding to these. It is 
a purely dogmatic presentation, which does not correspond 
either to the title of the work or to the table of contents in 
the Thanamga 10 and in the Nandi. Thus a later work took 
the place of the old Ahga which had got lost. 21 

The eleventh Ahga, Vivagasuyam, i.e., “ the text of the 
ripening (of actions),” 85 contains legends on the retribution 
of sood and evil deeds after the manner of the Buddhist 


(ioyama inaatmuti, tne Oldest pupil or iviahavira, sees various 
unhappy people, and at his request Mahavira explains by what 
actions in a former birth the person has deserved such mis- 


*) Edited with Abhayadeta Sflri’s Commentary, by the AtJS, Bombay, 1919. 

2 ) Of. Weber v Ind. Stud. 16, 396 ff. ; Schubring, Worte Mahavlras, p. 13. 

5 } For edition (together with Ahgas 8 and 9) s. above, p, 450, note 1. According to 
Thanamga 10, where .this' Anga is called Eamma-Vivaga-Dasao, it originally contained 
duly 10 chapters, whilst it contains 20 to-day, st This extension is made for the purpose of 
setting the reward for previous merits beside the evil consequences of previous guilt ” 
(8cliubting> Worte Mahavirag* p, 6)^ 
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fortune, through what bad rebirths the person has already 
passed, what is still in store for him, and by what means he 
may finally attain to a good rebirth again. There is, for 
instance, a certain Umbaradatta, who is afflicted with all 
manner of horrible diseases. Why ? Because when he was a 
doctor, in a previous existence, he had prescribed meat diet 
to a patient, thus causing the killing of numerous living crea- 
tures. He will still be born again in worse incarnations, as a 
dog, etc., but finally he will nevertheless be born again as a 
merchant. 

In regard to the contents of the twelfth Anga, the Ditthi- 
vaya (“Doctrine of the various views ”), which went astray, 
there is nothing beyond all kinds of information given in 
other texts. Dive divisions of the Ditthivaya are distin- 
guished : (1) Parikammam (Parikarmani) ; these are said to 
be 16 “Preparations” for the right understanding of the 
Sutras, after the analogy of the 16 arithmetical operations ; 
(2) Suttai (Sutrani), 88 (4x22) Sutras, in which the heretical 
doctrines are confuted ; (3) Puvvagae (Purvagatam), the 14 
Puvvas; (4) Anuyoga, legends of the Tlrthakaras and other 
great men ; and (5) Culiya (Oulikah' or “ Addenda.” 2) The 
existence of twelve Upangas is additional evidence of the fact 
that twelve Angas v-- : A^ 7 - 

There is an Upanga to every Anga. Nevertheless the 
connection is merely external. The subject-matter of the 

’• .■■■■, '■ i ,; . • ’■ • 1 ’■ ; !■_ _ • • . . '■ ■ _ . • ‘ •■■■.•• ; . • 1 ■' . _ ■ . 1 •; ■ . : ■ ■■,; 

»w" i I ■ f.l . ‘ ■ y'-f'’-- ■! 

*) Th ns in the fourth Anga, in the Hand! atid A short text, after 

the manner of a Tantra, seems to have stoodat the beginning of this Anga ; s. Leumann 
O Q VI, Leiden 1883. HI, 2, 558 E. A Karsn^ and a work by giva- 

^armasnri called Karma-Prakrti, old texts in Prakrit Gathas on the doctrine of Karman, 
are said to have been taken from the Ditthivaya ; s. H. v. Glasenapp, Die Lehre vom 
Karman in der Philosophic der Jains nach den Karmagranthas dargestellt, Leipzig 1915, 
p. 9 f. The Siddhapaficalika by Devendra Sfiri, is an extract from the Ditthivaya in 59 
Gathas ; see Weber, HSS. Verz. II, 2, 534 ff. ; 

2 ) Of , Weber, Ind. gtnd. 16, 349 £f. ; GuMinoU La Eeligton Djaina, p. 71, and H. V. 
Glasenapp, Der Jainismus, p. 93 ff. 
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twelve Upaagas is purely dogmatic and mythological, and 
they are not very interesting from a literary point of view. 

The first Upanga is the Uvavaiya. 15 The first part 
describes the departure of Mahavlra for the Punnabhadda 
shrine, and the pilgrimage of King Kuniya Bhimbhasaraputta 
to the same place, in order to hear Mafaavlra’s sermon. s) The 

sermon deals with the retribution of good and evil deeds in the 
four forms of existence (as denizens of hell, animals, human 
beings and gods), and also with the duties of monks and lay- 
men. In the second part, which has no connection whatso- 
ever with the first, Goyama Indabhuti journeys to the Master, 
in order to question him regarding the various re-births. It 
is then taught in the form of questions and answers, how 
every being which has done evil, has to bear the consequences, 
and the beings which have not sinned so grievously, reappear 
in a world of the gods under certain circumstances. The 
various circumstances which lead to the “ attainment of an 
existence ” (uvavaya) in one of the twelve worlds of the gods, 
are enumerated in 16 categories. The last site lies beyond 
the borders of the universe, and is destined for those who have 
attained to complete knowledge. These mansions of the 
blessed are described in great detail : 

“ The same form which the enlightened one had at the last moment, 
when leaving this earthly existence, that same form he has yonder, only 
that it is intensified in its soul-atoms. From the form whieh was large or 
small in the last existence, one- third will be lacking in the size and bulk 
of the enlightened one.. ..They are without a body, densely compact of 


J j Das Aupapatika-Sutra, erstes Upanga der Jaina, 1. Teil. Emleifcung, Text und 
Glossar von E. Laumann, AKM VIII, 2, Leipzig 1883. Complete edition in the AUS 
series. The Sanskritised form Aupapatika ” given by the commentaries is erroneous. 
Uvavaiya stands for npapadika, “ dealing with the upapada (uvavaya)”; uvavaya means 
“ the attainment of an existence.” Gf. S. Levi in JA, 1912, ser. 10, t. XX, 502 f. The 
Digambaras call the 9fch Anga Anutfcaranpapadikahga, s. Bhandarkar , Report 1883-4, p, 
107. ■ . ; ^ 

3 j;The descriptions (var^aka) are given completely in the first two Upahgas. 
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l ) 170 f., 178 ff. After the translation of W > S chub ring, Die Jainas (Rel. LeseK), p„ 


a ) Bajapragniyasutram, edited with Malayagiri’s Commentary by the AUS, Bombay 
1925. On the contents s. Leumann OC VI, Leiden 1883, III, % 490 ff. The Sanskrit 
translation of the title, Rajapra^nlya, is probably erroneous. Presumably the work origin- 
ally treated of a king Prasenajit, in whose place Paesa was inserted ; see Weber, Ind* 
Stud. 16, 382 ff. On a Buddhist version of the Pa5si dialogue in the Digha-Nikaya see 
above II, 44. 
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Paesi thinks that he has established the contrary by means of 
experiments. He says, for instance, that he has had a thief 
sentenced to death, cut up, and hacked to pieces, and found 
no trace of any soul; whereupon Kesi retorts that he is even 
simpler than certain people who wanted to make a fire and 
chopped up the fire-sticks. 

The next two Upangas again take the form of questions 
(by Goyama) and answers (by Mahavlra). The third Upanga, 
Jivajivabhigama, “ the doctrine of the living and the lifeless 
things,” gives in 20 sections a comprehensive classification 
of living creatures and a description of the universe in all its 
details (oceans, islands, palaces of gods, etc.). The section 
dealing with the continents (diva) and the oceans (sagara) is 
connected with the Jambuddlva-Pannatti, and is an interpola- 
tion . 2) 

The fourth XJpanga, Pannavana, s) which describes itself 
as a work of Ayya Sanaa," 0 also gives in 36 chapters a classifi- 
cation of the living beings, containing under “ human being ” 
a geographical-ethnographic outline, in which the Aryans 
(ariya, arya) and the barbarians (milikkha, mleccha) are 
enumerated with their habitations. 

The fifth, sixth and seventh Upangas are “scientific ” 
works, dealing with astronomy, geography, cosmology and the 
division of time. Curiously enough, the Canda-Pannatti, 
which is counted as the seventh Upanga, according to its 
title an astronomical theory of the heavens based upon the 


I . 

I I v ' - 

: 




*) Jivajivabhigamopanga with edited in JPU 50, Bombay 

1919% See Weber , Ind, Stnd. 16, 888 is usually given as Jivabhigama, but 

Jivajlvabhigama seems to be more in keeping with the contents of the work. 

a ) Cjf. W- Kirfel in ZII 3, 1925, p. 50 ff. According to the data in the Thanamga and 
in the Nandi, there was an independent text Divasagara-Pannatti in the Canon. 

*) Pannavana Bhagavati with Malayagiri’s Commentary and Sanskrit translation by 
Nlrakacandra , pnbl. Benares 1884 ; gyamacarya-drbdham ^riman-Malayagiryacarya-vihi- 
' tamvarana-yutam ^Prajfiapanopang am ,’ Bombay 1918, AXJS t 
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moon, is completely identical in all available manuscripts with 
the Sura-Pannatti, 1 * the description of the heavens based upon 
the sun. Originally it was most probably a text preceding 
the Sura-Pannatti and a work separate from this text. The 
Sura-Pannatti contains a systematic presentation of the astro- 
nomical views of the Jainas. It deals with the orbits which 
the sun describes during the year, with the rising and setting 
of the sun, with the speed of the course of the sun through 
each of its 184 circuits, the light of the sun and moon, the 
measure of the shadow at various seasons of the year, the con- 
nection of the moon with the lunar mansions (Naksatras), the 
waxing and waning of the moon, the velocity of the five kinds 
of heavenly bodies (the sun, the moon, planets, Naksatras and 
Taras), the qualities of the moonlight, the number of suns in 
Jambudvipa, etc. As the work deals with the sun as well as 
with the moon, it almost looks as though the original Canda- 
Pannatti had been worked into the Sura-Pannatti. 

The sixth Upanga, the Jambuddiva- Pannatti, “ the 
description of Jambudvlpa,” 2) the central continent, contains 
the mythical geography of the Jainas. In the description of 
Bharatavarsa (India), however, the legends of King Bharata 
occupy much space. 8 * ;■ 

Upangas 8-12 are sometimes also comprised as five sec- 
tions of one text entitled Nirayavall-Suttam. Probably they 
originally formed one text, the five sections of which were 


x ) SuryaprajSapti-Upahgam with MalayagirPs Commentary, edited by the AUS, 
Bombay 1919. Cf . Weber , Ind. Stud. 10, 254 ff. ; 16, 401 ff. ; HSS. Verz. II, 2, 573 ft.; 
G. Thibaut in JASB 1880, 49, 107 ff., 181 ff. j Leumann in 0 C VI, Leiden 1883, III, 2, 
490 ff. and S chubring , Worte Mahaviras, p. 13. In Thanaipga 4, 1 Canda- Pannatti, Sura- 
Pannatti, Jambuddlva-Pannatti ana Dlvasagara- Pannatti are enumerated as Ahgabahiriyas. 

2 ) Jambudvipa-Prajnapti with ganticandra’s Commentary in JPU, Nos. 52 and 54. 
Of. on the mythical geography of the Jainas, W. Kirfel, Kosmographie der Inder, Bonn 
und Leipzig 1920, p. 20S ff. and H. v. Glasenapp , Der Jamismus, p. 225 ff. 

3 ) According to Leumann (2D MG 48, 82) these legends “ can be called an exactly 
parallel text to Visiiu-Purapa II and Bhagavata -Parana V,” 

58 
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*) Nirayavaliyasnttam, een Upafiga der Jaina’s. Met ioleiding van S. Warren , 

fcendani 1879. Nirayavalikasutram with Candrasuri’s Commentary, publ. by the AXIS, 
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The Causarana deals in 63 verses with 
of which one may take the “ fourfold ref 
the saints (Arhat), the perfected (Sid 
(Sadhu) and of religion (Dharma). The 
prescribe the six daily duties (sadavasyal 
purification of one’s mode of life. J) Vira 
is mentioned as the author of the fla 


3K one s 
accak] 


sama iam {gai£%ikato)i equanimity,’ obtained by desisting 
from all evil, (2) cauvisalthaa (caturyhpl^^ glorification of the twenty-four ” 

(Tlrthakaras), (B) varndana, “ the generation ;yV-;;(df\ihe Guru), (4) padikkamanam (prati- 

” (5) kaussaggafkayotaarga), penance through certain postures of 
;khanam (pratyakhyana), < ‘ the refusal ’ \ (of certain pleasures)) 
vow to renounce certain pleasures. 

• t 

nptz, Uber die vom Sterbefasten handelnden Slteren Pa'inna des 
amburg 1929 : .; the fool ” and the death of 
with in Bhagavati II, 1, 48 in detail; s. Weber, Bhagavati, in 
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rules for attaining death by fasting, they are nevertheless 
in the form of didactic poems, and mostly in verse, and make 
use of plays on numbers and all kinds of figures of ornate 
poetry. They also contain sermons, which are adorned with 
poetical comparisons, as for instance the following : 

“ Even as a needle through which a thread has been drawn, cannot get 
lost in the rubbish heap, so also a soul does not disappear in Samsara. 
Souls which do not renounce the world, and which are lacking in character 
and good qualities, plunge into Samsara, just as birds with a broken 
wing and without tail-feathers fall into the ocean. A dog which licks a. 
bone, does not reach the marrow, and persuades himself that he is happy, 
whilst in reality he is only keeping his throat dry. Similarly a man takes 
for bliss intercourse with women, which in reality, serves to exhaust him. 
A sinner who makes a sincere confession, is like the bearer of a 
burden, whose burden is taken from him.” 1 J 

In the Bfaattaparinna and the Saipthara there are also 
numerous legends of grievous sinners who did penance and 
became saints, of martyrs, of strange destinies in the cycle 
of re-births, etc. 2) 

The other Painnas deal with very varied themes : the 
Tamdula-Y eyaliy a, to in mixed verse and prose, is a dialogue 
between Mahavlra and G-oyama on physiology and anatomy, 
the life of the embryo, the ten ages of man, the measure of 
length and that of time, the number of bones and: sinews, 

1 m —n .n ■*■*—» ’ ' """** ' ' "h**"*** | - 

l ) Bhattaparinna 86, 141 ff., MaMpaccalddiana 30, according to the translation of 
Kamptz, loo. cit., p, 23 i. 

4 ) K. v. Kamptz, loc. cit., p. 24 ff. 

8 ) Usually witten TamdulaY^ also Tandula 0 . The explanation 

of the title (in Sanskrit it is both Tandulavaikalika and Tandulavaicarika) is doubtful. 
Vijaya Vimala e&plains it as follows : tandulanam yarsasatayn§kapiirn?apratidinabhogya- 
narp sarpkhyavic&renopalaksitarp tandula vaicarikam nameti, “ an examination of rice 
grains (tandula= tandula), characterised by the number of rice grains, to be eaten day by 
day, by a man who lives for a hundred years.” Does the title refer to the great number 
of details, dealt with in the work ? Editions in the AUS, and Pratnapurvadharanir- 
mitaip 6ri-Tandulavaicarikam ^rimad-Vijaya.’Vimalagarii-drbdha.vrtti-yutam savachrikain 
ca Gatnlj^aranam, Bombay 1922, JPU 59. 
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etc. The Oa m da-Yij j h a y a (orOamd I-V e j j h a g S,) 
deals in 174 verses with teachers and pupils, and with disci- 
pline in general. The Devindatthaa in 300 verses 
contains a classification of the kings of gods according to 
their groups, residences, etc. The contents of the Gani- 
v i j j a, in 86 verses, are astrological. The Y ! r a t h a a 
contains an enumeration in 43 verses of the names of 
Mahavlra. / v ; v 

In reality, however, as has already been observed above, the 
list of the Painnas is quite indefinite. A Gacch § y a r a 
(Gacchacara), “ School rules,” 2> is also enumerated as a 
seventh or eighth Painna, and a Marana = Samahl 
(Marana-Samadh i ) , “ Death-Meditation,” as a tenth Painna . 
The Gacchayara contains rules of life for teachers, monks 
and nuns, and is an extract from the Cheya-Suttas Maha- 
Nisiha and Vavahara. The Marapa-Samahl, of course, also 
belongs to the texts which deal with the “ death of the sage.” 
Sometimes, however, also 20 or more texts are counted among 

the Painnas. 9) 

• • 

The six Oh e d a-S u t r a s 4) did not, perhaps, form a group 
in the Canon until a late period, as it is not always the same 


*) After S chubring, Worte Mahavlras, p. 2, note 2 : eandrakavedhyaka, “ the apple 
of the eye which is to be bored through ” = “ hitting the mark. ” (?) 

*) Gacch acaraprakirnakam with Yanararsi’s Commentary, publ. by the AXIS, Bom- 
bay 1928. Gf. Weber, Ind. Stud. 16, 445 f. ; Schubring , Das Mahanisiha-Sutta, p. 50 f. 

3 ) According to tradition (c/. Nandlsutra 44 and Vijaya Vimala Gani in the Com- 
mentary on the Tandulavaicarika) there were no less than 84,000 Praklrnakas of each one 
of the pupils of Rsabha and 14,000 of each one of the 14,000 Sadhus who had still been 
taught by Mahavlra himself. One of them is said to have been Virabhadra, the author of 
the Causara^a. The edition, Catutsaranadi-Maranasamadhy-antaip Prakirnaka dagakaip 
ch&yayutam, Bombay, samvat 1983, AXIS 46, contains : Caiisara^a, Aurapaceakkh&na, 
Mahapaccakkhaija, Bhattaparinna, Tandulaveyaliya, Samthara, Gacchayara, GanivijjS, 
Devindafcthya and Maranasamahi. An older edition Bhavnagar, samvat 1966, contains : 
Caiisarana, Aurap accakkh ana , Bhattaparinna and Sambharaga. Gf. Weber, Ind. Stud, 16, 
426 ff. ; Schubring, Worte Mahavlras, p. 2 f . ; K. v. Kamptz, loc. cit., pp. 5-8. 

4 ) The meaning of the word is not clear. Cheda means 14 cut. ” As cheda and mu la 
in Jaitia discipline mean two kinds of penances, Schubring (Kalpasutra, p. 8, and OhZ 
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texts which are placed in this group. The nucleus of this 
group, however, Cheda-Sutras 3-5, belongs to the earliest por- 
tion of the Canon. These three texts are treated by tradition 
as one book (srutaskandha) and called Dasa-Kappa- Ya vahar 
Side by side with an assortment of legendary material, the 
contents of the Cheda-Sutras are what we have met with under 
the name of Yin ay a in Buddhist literature, namely, the rules 
of life for the monks and nuns and the prescriptions as 
rewards atonements and penances, and in fact the entire 
discipline of the Order. The fourth Cheda- Sutra, entitled 
A V a r a d a s a o (“ the ten sections on behaviour ”), also known 
as Dasao or Dasas'rutaskandha, is ascribed by tradition to 
Bhadrabahu, and the eighth section of this Dasao has long 
been known by the title “ K a 1 p a-S u t r a of Bhadra- 
b a h u.” 

Bhadrabahu is reckoned as one of the earliest teachers 
and most prominent authors among the Jainas. He is said 
to have been the sixth Thera after Mahavlra, and to have 
died 170 years after Mahavlra’s Nirvana. Tradition has it 
that he was the last who knew the Puvvas that had gone 
astray, and he is said to have extracted the third and fourth 
Cheda-Sutras from the ninth Puvva. Besides the Dasao, the 
Nijjuttis (Niryuktis), concise metrical explanations of certain 
parts of the Canon, are also attributed to him. 

Three different texts are united to form a whole in the 
Kalpa-Sutra, and it does not seem feasible that Bhadrabahu 
was the author of all three. Section I contains the J i n a- 


1924, 484) assumes that the expressions Cheda-Subra and Mula-Subra are derived from 
these. Nevertheless, the Mula-Sufcras, at least in their present form, have nothing to do 
with penances. 

l ) A very faulty translation by J. Stevenwn appeared as early as 1813, a critic il edi- 
tion by H. Jacobi, AKM YII, 1, Leipzig 1879, an English translation by the same scholar 
22. Edition with the Oomnentary Subodhika of Vinayavijaya G-a$i, pupil 
of Ertivijhya Gajji, Bombay 1911, JPU 7. 
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not mere 


*) A manuscript of this Jinacaritra preserved in the Museum fur Vdlkerkunde at 
Berlin, contains very interesting miniatures representing the principal events in the .life 
of Mahavira. They have been described by W. Huttemann in Baessler-Archiv, Vol. 
4,1914, p. 47 if, -A SPbaf. fchelffh^ Stevenson , Heart of Jainism, p. 21 

if. ; H. v. Glasenapp, Der jainismas; p. 296 ft ; Harisatya Bhattacharyya, Lord Mahavira, 
a short sketch of the Life of Bhagwan Mahavira, and Kamta Prasad Jain, Lord Mahavira 
and Some Other Teachers of His Tim A: Jain J^ittra Mandal Tracts, Nos. 43 and 47 p 
Delhi 1926 and 1927. 1 

*) This transference of the embryo is borrowed from the Kr§na legend, but is already 
presented on sculptures <*f the Jainas in Mathura as early as in the 1st century B.C. 

3 ) When the images of the Jinas or Tlrthakaras are worshipped in the Jaina 
temples, hymns are sung to them, one of which summarises the happy moments of 
their lives, and it is precisely of these that the biographies of the Jinas treat, 
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namely, the rules for the rainy season (Pajjusan). Another 
point in favour of the assumption that this is the oldest por- 
tion of the w.ork, is the fact that the complete title of the 
“ Kal pa- Sutra ” is Pajjosavanakappa (Sanskrit Paryu- 
sana-Kalpa), though in reality it only fits this third part. 
Even at the present day the Kalpa-Sufcra is read aloud to the 
laymen every year during the Pajjusan days. The tradition 
which maintains that the Jinacaritra, Theravall and Samacarl 
were not contained in the original Canon under the title 
“ Kalpa-Sutra,” but were added to the Siddhanta later by 
Devarddhi, is most probably right. 1 * 

The old, genuine Kalpa-Sutra is the fifth Cheda-Sutra, 
which is also called Brha t-K alpa-Sutra or Brhat- 
Sadhu- Kalpa-Sutra. 2 * It is the principal work on the rules 
and regulations for the monks and nuns. A necessary supple- 
ment to it is the Vavahara, the third Cheda-Sutra. The 
Kalpa-Sutra teaches the liability for punishment, and the 
Vavahara the meting out of the punishment. The N i s I h a, 
the first Cheda-Sutra, containing regulations for punishment 
for various transgressions against the rules of daily life, is a 
later work. 8 * It has embodied the major portion of the Vava- 
hara in its last sections, and has numerous similar Sutras in 
common with Culas I and II of the Ayaramga. Probably both 


*) According to one tradition, all three Cheda-Sutras 3-5 are the work of Bhadra- 
batra, Weber (Ind, Stud. 16, 472 ff.) adduces sound reasons for the theory that the whole 
of this ** Kalpa-Sutra **' is erroneously ascribed to Bhadrabahu. Cf . also Oldenberg f 
ZDMG 34, 1880, 755. At any rate it is worth noticing that biographical passages are in- 
serted in the Chedas just as is the case in the Buddhist Vinaya-Pitaka, It is possible 
that there was an earlier Mahavlra biography which was supplanted by this ** Kalpa- 
Sutra. B. M. Barua, Calcutta Beview, Oct. 1924, p. 52, is of opinion that “the ori- 
ginal purpose of the Jinakalpa was rather biographical or historical than liturgical. n 

6 ) Das Kalpasutra, die alte Sammlung jinistischer Monchsvorschriften, Einleiiung, 

•• 

Text, Anmerknngen, Ubersefczung, Glossar von W. Schubring (Indies; herausg. von E. 
Leumann , Heft 2), Leipzig 1905. 

3 ) Yavahara- und Nisiha-Sutta, edited by W. Schubring , Leipzig 1918, AKM XY, 1. 
The title Ni^Xtha is a false Sanskritisatxon of Nislha, which probably corresponds to 
S^g^rft ni|edha > “ prohibition,* ’ . . v 
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') Jinabhadra’s Jltakalpa, edited with extracts from Siddhasena’s Curni, by E. 
mann, SBA 1892, 1195 ff. It is often called Yati- Jltakalpa, to distingnish it from 
Sraddha- Jltakalpa, dealing with the penances for laymen, 

4 ) W. Schubring , Das Mahanislha-sutta, Berlin 1918 (ABA 1918 Nr. 5). According 
>ne tradition, Haribhadra is supposed to have taken part in the compilation of the 
a-Nisiha, which is not likely, although he ^ occupied himself with the text ; s .Schubring, 
cit., p. 5 t Chapter 8 of the Maha-Nislha has been worked up by Devendra Suri 
L9 Arya stanzas with the title Susadhakaha j s. Schubring, loc. eifc,, p. 48 




















monk must endure with patience, 


*) Why these texts are called “root-Sutras ” is not quite clear. Generally the 
word mula is used in the sense of “ fundamental text ** in contradistinction to the com- 
mentary. Now as there are old and important commentaries In existence precisely 
in the ease of these texts, they were probably termed u Mula-texts.” The explanation 
given by Charpentier ( U ttarSdhyayana-Sutra , Introduction, p. 32) i u Mahavlra’s own 
words/’ does not seem to me to be justified in any way. Schubring (Worfce MahSvIras, 
p. 1, cf. also OLZ 1924, 484 and above, II, p. 461, note 4) is of opinion that “ theMfila- 
Sutras are,” as their name indicates, 1{ intended for those who are still at the beginning 
(mula) of their spiritual career.” Guirinot (La Religion Ljaina, p. 79) translates Mfila- 
Sutra by a traites originaux,’ ’ 

Edited with an Introduction, Critical Notes and a Commentary by Jar! Charpentier , 
in Archives d* Etudes Orientales, Vol. 18, Uppsala 1922. Indian editions appeared with 
iS&nti Acarya’s Commentary in JPU Nos. 33, 36 and 41, in the AUS series, and recently 


assumes 


can also mean ‘ answer,” and perhaps the title means “ answer readings having 
reference to a tradition according to which, during the last rainy season before his death, 
Mahavira recited, “ the 36 explanations of questions not asked,” which, according to 
the commentary, is supposed to be an allusion to the Ufctarajjhayana. Cf. also Charpentier, 
lyC. / Introduction, p. 33 f . 

' 8 ) The earlier sections contain “ an abundance of archaic and curious forms ” of 
yrSkrit, a. R*. Hsche^/Grammatik der Prakrit-Sprachen, in u Grundriss ” 1, 8, para. 19, 
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on Karman and sin, on the voluntary death of the sage and 
the involuntary death of the fool, on true and false ascetics, 
etc. We find here many sayings which excel in aptitude of 
comparison or pithiness of language. As in the Sutta-NIpata 
and the Dhammapada, some of these series of sayings are 
bound together by a common refrain. A few instances are 
given here : 

“ As the burglar caught in the breach of the wall, perishes by the 
work the sinner himself had executed, thus people in this life and the next 
cannot escape the effect of their own actions.” 

“ As a charioteer, who against his better judgment leaves the smooth 
highway and gets on a rugged road, repents when the axle breaks ; so the 
fool, who transgresses the Law and embraces unrighteousness, repents in 
the hour of death, like (the charioteer) over the broken axle.” 11 

Section YII consists mainly of parables. Here we meet 
with the parable of the three merchants, which reminds us of 
the Biblical parable of the talents : 

“ Three merchants set out on their travels, each with his capital ; one 
of them gained there much, the second returned with his capital, and the 
third merchant came home after having lost his capital.. This parable is 
taken from common life; learn (to apply it) to the Law. 

“ The capital is human life, the gain is heaven ; through the loss of 
that capital man must be born as a denizen of hell or a brute animal. a> 

Whilst all the other sections are reckoned as a matter of 
course to be the words of Mahavlra, Adhyaya VIII is ex- 
. pressly ascribed to Kapila, and forms an independent poetical 
discourse entitled “ Kaviliyarp.” 8) It contains admonitions to 
the monks to cast off all things which fetter the soul, to give 


*) IV, 8 ; V, 14 f. Translated by Jacobi in SBE, VoL 45, pp. 18, 20. ' 

a ) VII, 14-16. Translated by Jacobi in SBE, Vol. 45* p. 29. Gf, M&fcth. 25* l4j 
Luke 19, 11 ; Jacobi> l.c., p. xlii* who calls attention to the fact that the agreement with 
the Hebrew gospel (s. N eutestament liche Apokryphen* published by E. tjenneche t p. 20) 
is still more striking 5 Edmunds * Buddhist and Christian Gospels, II, 268 Gatbe * 
Indien und das Christentum, p. 42 ff. ; and ttertel in ** Geist des Ostens ” 1, 1918, 247 f. 
s ) An interesting legend of Kapila Muni* the son of the Brahmin Kaiyapa and of 
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the Buddhist Pratyeka-Buddha legends in the 


ballad of Harikesa, in a vivacious dialogue between 
Brahmin and a despised ascetic of low-caste origin, 
trast is set forth between the formalism and 
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)oetieal passages, the last Adhyayas 
(XXIY and XXVX-XXXVI) contain only dry sermons, 
partly catechistical enumerations, partly erudite elucidations 
of various points of Jaina dogmatics, and partly regulations 
for the life of the monks. 

The second Mula-Sutra is the Avassaya or Avassaga 
(Sa<jsvasyaka-Sutra) which has come down only in conjunc- 
tion with the Nijjutti. 1 2) The Sutra consists of six sections 
(Adhyayas), which correspond to the six Avassayas, i.e., the 
six “ essential ” (avasyaka) daily duties of a Jaina (desisting 
from all evil, glorification of the Tirthakaras, veneration of 
the teacher, confession, asceticism and renunciation of sensual 

the formulas with which these 
duties are performed, there are stories which have come down 
in the old commentaries . 4 

The third Mula-Sutra, Dasaveyaliya , 5 is 
been written by a certain Sej jambhava. L 
this man was enlightened bv the apparition of 


1) The extended form of this legend in the Commentary of Devendra, has been edited 
and- translated ..by Gharpentier (ZDMC* 64,1910, 897 ff,), ; ■ 

2 ) BrI Avagyaka Sutra, Part l r with Niryukti (gloss) by Sr utake valin Sri Bhadra- 

bahrt SySmin, along with the Sri Malay agiri Suri, Bombay 1928, AUS 

No. 06 . ' ' . 

’■*) See above, p. 459, note Gf * B.3j* Q^i SSnotiyika or A Way to Equanimity, Arrah, 
1918. - ; ■, iu . ; - ; ; 

■ A) 0/. I. Leumann in OC X, Genevq l894* I,125 and 44 Die Avagyaka-Erzfihlungen 
(herausgegeben), erste H&lfte, keig^ X* 1). There are* belonging to the text 

of the iya^yakasy besides the Nijjutti, two old commentaries, the Curni and Haribhadra’s 
Tika. Haribhadra’s Commentary (Haribhadriy&vaSyaka-Vrtti) has been published with 
elucidations* by Hemacandra Suri* a pupil of Abhayadeva Suri, Bombay 1920, JPU 58. 
Gf . also Weber > Ind. Stud. 17, 50 If. /v. 

, w, & M. Leumann (WM.Q 46, 1892, 581-663) has not only translated the Sutra, but 
has also edited the Niryukti and examined the contents of its narrative portions. 
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Jina, and left his house when his wife became pregnant. She 
bore a son, whom she named Manaka. When the hoy was 
eight years old, he asked after his father, and when he heard 
that the latter had become an ascetic, he went forth to seek 
him and become his pupil. As the father knew that his son 
had only six months more to live, he taught him the Dasa- 
veyaliya within that period, whereupon he gave up the ghost 
by means of deep meditation. 1) The Sutra consists of sayings 
pertaining to the monastic life, some of which remind us of 
the sayings in the Dhammapada, whilst others contain only 
rules for monastic discipline. Section II is connected with 
the ballad of Rajimatl in the Uttarajjhayana ; they are verses 
in which she admonishes Rathanemi who wishes to seduce 
her. This Sutra, too, is connected with an abundant narrative 
literature which is contained in the commentaries. 

fourth Mula-Sutra the Pimda-Nijjutti 2) is usually 
mentioned, sometimes also the Oha-Nijjutti, 8) and occasionally 
the Pakkhi. 4) The Pimda-Nijjutti and the Oha-Nijjutti are 
ascribed to Bhadrabahu, and are sometimes counted among 
the Cheda-Sutras. They treat of the pious life, and of sub 
jects of discipline. The Pakkhi or the Paksika-Sutra is a 
liturgy in verse for the Pakkhi- Padlkamanam (Paksi-Prati- 
kramana), i.e., the fourteen days’ confession .* 0 The confession 
of the “ five great vows ” (mahavrata), with which the work 




*) He is said to hare died |98 years after the Nirya^a of Mahavlra. The legend is 
told at the end of the edition of the (Bombay 1919), Cf. also 

Peterson, Report IV, p. cxviii. 

*) Bhadrabahusy ami -praiilta Pindaniryukt% Malayagiryaearya- vivr fca , pnbl. in JPU 


li 

V 


Bombay 

3 ) Ogbaniryukt% # Bhadrabahusvami-yiracita-nirynkti^rimat-p'urvacaryayiracita- 
bha§ya-ynta ...... 6rImad-Dronaoaryasii trita-y ?tti-bhusita, pnbl, by the AUS, Bombay 1919. 

Cf . Weber, Ind. Stud. 17, 61, 82 ff. 

*) Faksikasutram with Ya^odeva SurFs Commentary, pnbl. in JPU No. 4, Bombay 
1911. Cf. Weber in HSS. Verz. II, 819 ff. ; Ind. Stud. 17, 

5 ) Cf. Mrs. Stevenson, Heart of Jainism, p, 166pBuy. Qlasenapp, Der Jainismus, 

p. 874 f, u : ■ : v: ^ l " 4,4 
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begins, also Includes the worship of the “ patient ascetics ” 
(kbamasamana), who are accounted the authors of the 
“ sacred scriptures which stand outside the Angas ’ ’ (afiga* 
bahiram), and of the twelve Angas, which gives rise to 
a solemn enumeration of all the sacred writings (sutta- 
kittanam). 1) 4-; - ■. ; 

The Nandi and the Anuogadara 2) are sometimes counted 
among the Pampas, but they are usually mentioned either 
before or after the Mula-Sutras as independent texts standing 
outside the groups. They are in prose with occasional verses. 

The Apuogadara is in the form of questions and answers. The ‘ 
Nandi (probably “ auspicious introduction ”) which, according 
to tradition, was written by Devarddhi, the redactor of the 
Siddhanta, in person, 3) begins with a hymn of praise to 
Mabavlra, and is followed by an enumeration of the twenty- 
four Tirthakaras and the eleven Ganadharas (heads of schools) 
and a Theravall (list of teachers) which ends with Dusagapi, 
the teacher of Devarddhi. Both works are huge encyclo- 
pedias, dealing with everything which should be known by a 
Jaina monk. The survey of the Canon which they give, is of 
great importance. They do not, however, deal exclusively 
with themes pertaining to religion, but treat also of profane 


*) Hitual books such as graddha-Pratikramana-Sutra (publ. with Devendra Suri’s 
Commentary, Bombay 1912, JPU 8), and gramana«Pratikramana~ Sutra (publ. with 
Commentary, Bombay 1911, JPU 2), and Samacarl-Prakaranam (purvaearyavihitam ...... 

Yogavigesavakyayutam, ed. Bombay 1911, JPU) may also be described as semi-canonical* 
Of. Weber , Ind. Stud, 16, 369 f . y 17, 71 ft. 

2 ) Nandisutram, ^nman-Malayagiryacarya-pranlta-vrtti-yutaip, grimad-Deva-vacaka- 
ksama&ramapa-nirmitam, ed. AITS, Bombay 1924. Anuyogad varani .... . , Hemacandrasuri- 
nirmita- vr tti-y ufcani , ed. AUS, Bombay 1924. Cf. Weber HSS.-Verz. II, 672 2., 692 ff. ; Ind. 
Stud. 17, IS. A specimen of Malayagiri’s Commentary to the Nandi (the refutation of 
Theism) is given by F. C. Schrader , Uber den Stand der indischen Philosophie zur Zeifc 
Mahaviras und Buddhas, p, 62 2. 

3 ) Against the authorship of Devarddhi, the argument is brought forward that the 
Nandi contains data on the Canon which do not agree with its present form. But, then, 
do we" possess the Canon in exactly the form in which,, Devarddhi edited it ? Of. Weber , 
Ind. Stud. 17, 2. 17 ff, ; Gharpeniier , The Uttaradhyayanasiitra, Introd., p, 18. 
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li (Patanjali), mathematics (ganiam) and drama 
,T, natakani) and lastly “ the four Vedas together with 
;as and Upangas.” 15 There are entire sections dealing 
>ods in poetry (kavyarasa), including love lyrics in 
;ion of the subject, with grammar (compound words, 
rmation), the division of time, etc. • 

much for the Canon of the Svetambara Jainas. 
o little is known about the Siddhanta of the Digam* 
They, too, recognise the twelve Angas. The title 
ixth Anga reads Jnatr-Dharma-Katbanga. They, too, 
in the twelfth Anga the fourteen Purvas, which form 
the five sections of this Anga. Section I of the 
la, the Parikarmani, includes among others Candra- 
ti, Suryaprajnapti and Jambudvipaprajnapti. Those 
lich do not belong to the Angas are called the fourteen 
liyas (“standing outside the Angas”) or Prakxrnakas 
dlanea ”),, and are said to have been written “for the 


x ) Nandi, p. 194, siifcra 41, Anuogadara, p. 36, sutra 41. Cf, with this list Weber, 
Ind. Stud. 17, 9 and Bhagavatl, ABA 1866, 248; Charpentier , l.c., p, 29 f. 

2 ) A complete survey of the Canon of the Digambaras is given by Bhandarhar , 
Report, 1883-4, p. 106 if., according to Sakalaklrti’s Tattvarthasaradlpaka. Gf . also Weber , 
KSS.-Verz. II, 3, 823 f. and GuSrinot, p. xxx f. ; J. L. Jaini in SBJ, Vol. V, Preface, 









occur in 


i) Of. G. Buhler, in Ind. Ant, 7, 1878, p. 28 f, ; Farquhar, Outline, 218 t ; Guirinot, 
na religion Djaina, pi 81 ££., 85 ■$.' A isomewhat divergent division of the Annyogas is 
given by S* 0. Qhoshol in. SBJ, I, p* xi. 
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it would be necessary to devote a separate investigation to each 
single author and each individual work. 

- It may be assumed as certain that, long before the final 
compilation of the Canon under Devarddhi, the Jaina monks 
began to write explanations of the sacred texts. The earliest, 
commentaries, the Ni j j uttis or N iry ukt is , are in 
some instances very closely interwoven with the Sutras, or they 
even supplanted the latter. The Pinda-Nijjutti and the Ogha- 
Nijjutti appear, in the Canon itself, and the Ogha-Nijjutti is 
even supposed to have been taken from one of the Purvas. 15 

Bhadrabahu, who is said to have died 170 years 
after the death of Mahavira, has already been introduced to 
ps • above, as the author of a Kalpa-Sutra, and tradition is 
unanimous in naming him as the author of Nijjuttis on 10 
works of the Canon. 2) The Digambaras tell us, however, that 
there were two Bhadrabahus, the first of whom died 162 
years after the Nirvapa of Mahlvlra (i.e., 365 B.C.) and the 
second 515 years after the Nirvana (i.e., 12 B.C.). 3) 

. K un d a kun d a , 4) who, according to the Pattavalls of 
the Digambaras, lived in the 1st century A.D., calls himself 


y . '!) See above, pp, 462, 465, and Charpentier in ZDMG 70, 1916, 219 f. 

2) On AySraipga, Suyagadamga, Suriyapannatti, Uttarajjhayana; Avassaya, Oasa^ 
veyftliya, Das&suyakkandha, Kalpa-Sufcra, VavabSra and Rsibhasita- Sutra, Cf. BhandarJcari 
Eeport, 1883-4, p. 131 f • ; £eiewon t Beport IV, p. Ixxxiv. 
r 3) Qf . H. Jacobi in the Introduction to the Bhadrakalpa-Sutra, p. 10 II. ; J. Klatt 
in Xud. Ant. 11, 1882, p, 245 ; Satis Chandra VidydbhuSana, History of Indian Logic, 
Calcutta 1921, p, 164 f , If a recent Svetainbara tradition makes him a brother of Varaha- 
mihfi’a, it refers to the author of a Bh adrabahavi Sam hi t a, a work on astro* 
i^my 9 which is later than Varahara Jacobi, loc. cit., p. 13 f » It is yet an entire- 

ly s different Bhadrabahu who wrote the Bhadrabah u-S a m h i t a, a work on tbe right 
of succession j text and Engh translation by J. L. Jaina, Jaina Law, in the Library of 
Jaina Literature, Vol, IV, Arrah, 1916. 

4) He belongs to the Dravida-Samgha, i.e., the Jaiua community of the South. He 

<N> " . 

has also the epithets Vakragrxva, Elac&rya, Grdhrapiccha, and his original name is said to 
have .been Padmanandin, _ According to a Digambara-Pattavall, he is the fifth in the 
genealogical tree of teachers beginning with Bhadrabahu. The school which he founded 

n first mentioned in an inscription of 79*7 A.D. 0/. A. Guirinot, Eepertoire d’Epigraphie 
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a pupil of Bbadrabahu, perhaps referring thereby to Bhadra- 
bahu II. 1 * He wrote his learned works only in Prakrit. 
IJ m a s v amin, who is called Umasvati by the Svet- 
ambaras, and who is recognised by both sects as a great 
authority in matters pertaining to the faith, is according to 
the Digambaras, a pupil of Kundakunda. Vattakera and 
Karttikeya Svamin, too, probably belong to the first 
centuries of the Christian era. SiddhasenaDivakara, 
who is by some also ascribed to the earlier centuries of 
the Christian era, and by others to a period as late as 
the 7th century A.D., is celebrated both as a logician and a 
lyrical poet. 2 * Vim ala Suri, who, according to his own 
statements, composed his Rama-epic Paumaeariya in Prakrit 
530 years after the Nirvana, 3 * is certainly a very early Prakrit 


. ! 

Jaina, Paris 1908, p. 42 ff. ; Peterson, Report II, 80 ff., 1 58 ff.; Report, IV, p. xix f. ; 

Hiralal, Catalogue, p. vi f, It is not so likely that he is also the author of the famous f 

Tamil book of sayings Kurral, as is believed by Chakravartinayanar (SBJ, III, p. ix f.). J 

He wrote three of his works for his royal pupil Sivakumara Maharaja. This prince is \ 

identified by K. B. Pathak (Ind, Ant. 14, 1885, p, 15) with the Kadamba king giva Mrge^a Vij 

Maharaja (5th century A.D.), by Chakravartinayanar (SBJ, III, p. xii ff.) with Siva- ! 


skandavarman of the Pallava dynasty, 

1) Cf . W. Denecke in Festgabe Jacobi, p. 163 f. 

s ) According to a gvetSmbara tradition he is said to have converted King Vikrama- 
dxtya in the year 470 after Mahavira (57 B.C.) (Klatt in Ind, Ant. 11, 1882, p, 247), 
whereas the Digambaras state 714 to 798 after Mahavira (187-271 A.D.) as his time. 
Vrddhavadi Suri is named as his teacher. He is supposed to be a contemporary of Supha- 
giri (who is 15th in the Kharatara-Graccha-Pattavali, in which Samantabhadra is the I9th) 



and of Palitta, For the legends about Siddhasena and King Vikramaditya, s. Weber , Ind. 
Stud. 15, 278 £f. He is said to have received the name Kumudacandra at his consecration. 
See Peterson, Report IV, p, cxxxi f. Jacobi (Ind. Stud. 14, 376) thinks that this may be 
merely an invention on the part of the commentator, who was anxious to interpret the con. 
eluding verse of the Kalyapamandira-Stotra as blinding to the name of the author. Jacobi 
(Samaraicca Kaha, Ed., Introductionv p. iii) considers 670 A.D. as his probable date. The 
arguments adduced by S. Oh, Vidyabhti&aipa, History of Indian Logic, p, 173 f., for 
placing him in. about 480-550 A.D. are not convincing. L, Suali, Introducione ,allo studio 
della Filosofia Indiana, Pavia 1913, p, 38 f,, agrees with. Vidyabhu^ana, who already previ- 
ously (Mediaeval School of Indian Logic, p. 14 f., and Nyayavatara, Introduction, p. iv) 
gave the date as 533 or as 550 A.D. See also Hiralal , Catalogue, p. xii ff. 

3) That is, according to the usual calculation, in the year 4 A.D. As in the work 
itself the terms dinara and lagna occur, and there is mention of Yavanas and &akas, 
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co-religionists against Kumarila. 4) 


Jacobi (Bhavisatta Kaha, p. 59,* Upamitibhavaprapanea-Katha Eel., Preface, p. x) 
thinks that the work can have originated u in the 2nd or 3rd century A.D. at the earliest.*’ 
In this case we should have to assume that, in Vimala’s days, a later date was assumed 
as the date of Mahavlra’s death, than that now usually assumed, ue. t 527 B.O. Leumann 
regards the date 4 A.D. to be incontestable, as he tells me in a letter. See above 
I, 513 1 

1) According to the Pattavalis, Yrddhavadin, Padalipta (Palitta) and Siddhasena 
Divakara were contemporaries. (Klatt, ind. Ant^ll, 251.1 

2 ) In the chronology of the heads of schools in the Kharataragaccha-Patta vail, he 
appears as the 23rd, immediately before Devarddhi, as whose date 980 after Yira (453 
A.D.) is given, whilst Samantabhadra appears as the 19th (Klatt, Ind. Ant. 11, 247). 
In the Tapagaecha-Pattavall Samaptabhadra is the 16th and Manatunga the 20th in the 
list (loc. cit. 252). 

3) Bhandarkar , Early History of the Dekkan, second Ed., p. 59, places him about 
678 A.D., B. Lewis Rice in JRAS 1890, 245 if., about the middle of the 5th century A.D. 
A Dierambara Pattavall gives 251 A.D. as his date. See Hoernle in Ind. Ant. 20, 1891, 
351 ; Klatt, Specimen of Jaina Onomasticon, p. 45 f., and Jacobi in ZDMGt 60, 290. That 
he lived before Samantabhadra is shown by K. B. PatJiak in Ann. Bh. Inst. 11, 1930, 
pp. 53 i, 153. 

4) Akalanka lived during the reign of the Bas$rakuta-King Sahasatuhga Dantidurga, 
and Prabb&candra until the reign of Amoghavarsa I. According to S. Ch. Vidyabhusana, 
History of Indian Logic, p. 193 f., he lived in the 9th century A.D. See K. B. Pathak 
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In the 8th century, probably between 705 and 775 A 
there also lived one of the most distinguished and prolific 
writers of the Jainas, Haribhadra, 1 ) a pupil of Jina- 

7 7 JL X 

bhadra (or Jinabhata) and Jinadatta, 2) from the Yidyadhara- 
kula. He was born at Oitrakuta, the present-day Chitore, 


in JJBRAS IS, 219 ff. ; OC IX, London 1891, I, 186 ff., and Ann. Bh. Inst. 11, 
p. 149 ff. ; 12, 1931, p. 123 ff. There is an inscription, first edited by Lewis Rice in 
in gravana Belgola (Mysore) in which it is reported that an Acarya by the name 
Prabhacandra died the voluntary death of an ascetic on the mountain Katavapra. 
inscription is not dated, but on palaeographical grounds is said to be not later 
A.D, , probably earlier, E. Leumann in WZKM 7, 1893, p. 382 ff., was the first to express 
the conjecture that this Prabhacandra and the Digambara author and logician are identical, 
and J. F. Fleet (Bp. Ind. 4, 1896-97, p. 22 ff.) agrees with him. A. Veakatasubbiah 
(JBRAS 3, 1928, 144 ff.), however, is right in saying that there is no proof of this identity. 
In Digambara Patta? alls one Prabhacandra is mentioned with the date 396 A.D. and 
another with the date 1250 A.D. ; see Hoernle in Ind. Ant. 20, 1891, pp, 351, 354. There 
are 4 or 5 different writers named Prabhacandra, s . Hiralal, Cat., p. xxviii. 

1) Thus according to the researches of Muni Jinavijayaji (The Date of Haribhadra- 
suri, in Proo. I. 00, Poona, Vol, I. 1920, p. cxxiv ff.), with whom Jacobi (Samaraicca 
Kaha Ed., pp, i-iv) agrees. Peterson (3 Reports, p. 3 f. and Appendix II, 284) quotes a 
Prakrit verse, out of the GSthSsahasri written in 1630, according to which the famous 
Haribhadra is said to have died in 535 of the Vikrama era, i.e., in 478 A.D. Another 
tradition, which can be traced till the 13fch century, gives 529 A.D. as Haribhadra’s date 
( Klatt , Ind, Ant. 11, pp. 247, 253). However, as writers of the 6th and 7th centuries are 
mentioned in works attributed to Haribhadra, these dates cannot be correct. Perhaps 
Mahavira’s Nirvana was reckoned differently in those days. (See above p. 424, note 1, 
and Jacobi, Upamifcibhavaprapanca-Katha Ed., Preface, p. viii ff.) S, Ch, Vidyab]iu$af}a 
(History of Indian Logic, p. 208 ff.) has certainly assumed that the younger Haribhadra, 
wlio wrote in about 1120 A D., is the author of the works Saddar&anasamuccaya, Da^avai- 
kalika - niry ukti - tika, NyayapraveSaka-Sufcra and Nyayavatara-vrfcti, but this is in contradic- 
tion to the entire tradition. Muni Jinavijayaji has established, however, that IJddyotana 
in his Prakrit poena JEtwal^ Haribhadra his teacher, 

As he quotes authors who lived in the second half of the 7th century, he must have 
lived in the 8th century. Santarak§itA (8th cenfeury A.D.) quotes in Tattvasamgraha an 
Acarya Suri, whom Benoytosh Bhattacharyya (GOS, Vol. 30, p. Ixxv) identifies with 
Haribhadra Sun. 

2 ) Haribhadra says of himself in the colophons at the end of some of his works, 
that he obeys the command of Jinabhata, a teacher of the gvetambaras, and that he is the 
pupil of Scary a Jinadatta, the ornament of the Vidyadharakula (gaccba). See Jacobi, 
Samaraicca Kalia Ed., p. iv. Besides the famous Haribhadra there are at least 8 other 
Jaina writers of the same name, s. Klatt, Specimen of a Literary Bibliographical Jaina 
Onomasticon, pp. 5, 8 f.j Mum Kalyanavijaya in the Introduction to his edition of Hari- 
bhadra’s Dharmasamgrahani, Bombay, 1918 (JPIJ 23) and Jacobi, Sanatkumaracaritam, p» 
VII, Note 3, 



l) , On the numerous legends and anecdotes which are told regarding the life of 
Haribhadra, see Klatt in Ind. Ant. 11, p. 247 ; Hertel, Jinakirtis “ Geschichte yon Pala 
mpd Goplla> n p. 141 f£ Glasenapp, Der Jainismus, p. 107 f.j . Jacobi, Samar^icca Kaha 
Sdl, pp. iy-xviu, 
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JAINA LITERATURE 481 

verse and in prose, and also wrote systematic scientific treatises 
(Prakaranas) and comprehensive philosophical works. Probab- 
ly, he was also the first to write commentaries to the Canon 
in Sanskrit. Among his commentaries, those to the two Mula- 
Sutras Avassaya and Dasaveyaliya have < ome down to us. 
While utilising the ancient Prakrit commentaries, he retained 
the narratives (Kathanakas) in their original Prakrit form. 

Sllahkaor Sll a Cary a, who lived about a century 
later, and wrote commentaries on the first two Angas in about 
862 or 872 A.D., already translated all the Prakrit sources 
whicli he used, including the narratives, into Sanskrit, He 
also wrote a Mahapurusa-Carita in the year 869 A.D. 1} 

In the 9th century J i n a s e n a, the friend of King Amo- 
ghavarsa I (815-877 A.D.) wrote the Adi-Purana. At the 
beginning of the 10th century (906 A.D.) the poet Siddha, 
usually called Siddharsi, wrote his famous allegorical 
romance in which the existence of the beings is set forth in 
symbolical terms. At the end of the 10th and the beginning 
of the 11th century, the Digambara Amitagati wrote 
two famous didactic poems and a number of other works. 
Bound about the same time, the Digambara Nemicandra, 
the teacher of the minister Camundaraya, in Southern India, 
wrote the Gommatasara and other erudite works on the 
Jaina religion. In the 1 1th century Sant i S u r I and 
Devendraganin wrote their exhaustive commentaries 
on the Uttarajjhayana, 1 2) 3 * and the famous A b h a y a d e v a, 
pupil of Jinesvara, his commentaries on nine Ahgas. His 
commentary on the 6th Anga was written in 1061 A.D. S) 
Maladhari-Hemacandra S u r i , who wrote 


1) H. Jacobi, Sanatkumaracaritam, p. xiii. 

2 ) On tliis commentary, see Gharpentier , Uttaradhyayana, Introduction, p, 53 if. 

3) He is said to have died in 1075 or 1082 A.D. See Klatt in Ind. Ant. 11, 253. 

There are, however, no less than 6 Jaina authors by the name of Abhayadeya, s. Peterson > 

Report IY, p. hi 4 ’ ■ / 

61 



inning 


was Hemacandra, who, owing to his 


was Kumarapala, wno was originally also a devotee ot 


l) See Gr. Buhler, Ueber das Leben des Jaina-Monches Hemohandra, des 
Devacbandra aus der Vajra&ikha : Denkschriffcen der Kais. Akademie der \ 
% Wien X889 j also Jacobi, ERE VI, 591. 
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484 INDIAN LITERATURE 

The value of all these commentaries lies in their serving as 
a depositary of very many ancient, historical or semi-historical 
traditions on the one hand, and of a great mass of popular 
narrative themes on the other. Like the Buddhist monks, 
the Jaina monks, too, delighted at all times in adorning 
their sermons with the telling of stories, in converting 
worldly stories into legends of saints, in elucidating 
Jinistic doctrines by means of “ examples,” thus exploiting 
the inborn Indian love for fables in order to win over and 
retain as many adherents as possible for their religion. As 
we have seen, apart of these stories had already found a place 
in some texts of the Canon in the form of legends and ballads. 
The majority of them is to be found dispersed in great masses 
throughout the commentary literature which extends down 
the centuries. The narratives contained even in the later 
Sanskrit commentaries hark back to earlier sources . evidence 
for this is provided by the fact that the writers frequently do 
not tell them in the Sanskrit which would be their natural 
medium of narration, but in Prakrit, i.e., the language in which 
the stories had come down to them from their predecessors . 15 

As is the case with the Buddhist Jatakas, this narrative 
literature imbedded in the Commentaries, contains many 
popular themes, including some which occur also in other 
Indian and non-Indian literatures, and form part of the 
common treasury of universal literature. Much of this kind 

is already to be found in the narratives of the Nijjuttis. 

Thus in the Nijjutti to the Dasaveyaliya we find the story 
of the fatal purse : 

Two poor brothers are returning from a business journey with a purse 
full of money. Oa the way, each of them plans to bill the other, so as to 


1) An older form of Jaina-Maharastrl appears in the Ciirpis, Kathanakas and 
Ifaiyaka narratives. Moreover, the language of the verses differs from that of the prose. 
Soe H. Jacobi, Uber das Prakrit in der Erzahlimgs-Litteratnr der Jainas (RSO, Yok II, 
Roma 1909, p. 231 ff.). 
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be the sole possessor of the money. They are, however, ashamed, of their 
intentions, and confess to each other, whereupon they throw the purse into 
the pond. It is swallowed by a fish, the fish is bought by the sister of the 
two brothers and the purse found by the maid-servant in the fish’s stomach. 
A quarrel arises between the maid-servant and the woman, in the course of 
which the woman loses her life . 0 

It is in the same Nijjutti that we find the following 
humorous dialogue, which also points to the fact that at the 
period of these old commentaries there must already have 
been monks of very dubious character, 

“ O Monk, your cloak has so many folds.” 

“ Yes, it serves me as a net when I catch fish.” “ You eat fish ? ” 

“ I eat them along with my brandy.” “ You drink sweet brandy ? ” 

“ Oh yes, with the harlot.” (i What, you go to harlots ? ” 
u After I have crushed my enemies.” “ You have enemies, then ? ” 

(e Only those whose houses I rob.” 6t You are a thief, then ? ” 
a Only because of the game of dice,” “ How, are you a gambler ? ” 
u Am I not, after all, the son of a slave mother? ” 1 2) 3 * * 

} ; The- accou n ts : of the schisms, in Har ibhadra’s com- 
mentary on the Avassaya and g a n t i S ur i’s commentary on 
the Uttarajjhayana, 8) are of great interest from the point of 
view of the history and development of the Indian sects. For 
instance, when we meet, in one of these accounts, with a 
wandering monk who has bound a copper wire around his 
garment, and runs about with the branch of a Jambu-tree, 


1) Lett wann in ZOOM 46, p. 602, 

2) * Leumann, loo. cit., p. 607. The story also occurs in the second narrative of 
Hemavijaya’s Katha-Ratnakara (German translation by Job. Hertel, I, p. 10). A similar 
Sinhalese- Buddhist dialogue, in J. E. Seneviratne , The Life of Kalidas, Colombo 1901, p. 
20 f. ; in Vallabhadeva’s SnbhSsitavali 2402; Ksemendra’s Lokapraka^a {Weber, Ind. 
Stud. 18, 366 f.) ; Bdhtlingk, Indische Spriiche, 2. Auflage, Nr. 4588. Gf. the story 
“Ein Wort gibt das andere” in J. P. Hebei , Schatzk&stlein, Stuttgart, 1888, p.l68f„ and 
Th. Zachariae , Kleine Schriffcen, Bonn, Leipzig 1920, p. 195 ft. 

3) E. Leumann, Ind. Stud. 17, 91ft,; Gharpentier , IJttaradhyayana-Sutra, Ed., 

Introduction, p. 48 ft. Leumann edited one part of the Ava^yaka narratives (mainly after 

Harichadra’s commentary on the Avassaya) in AKM X, 2, Leipzig 1897. 



i) The most interesting tales from these common 
Jacobi, Ausgew&hlte Erzahlungen in Maharastrl, Leipzig 
byj. J. Meyer, Hindu Tales, London. 1909. See also 
Appendix to Hemacandra’s Parigistaparvan, pp. 1»28 ; J 
66,^8 £f ; 67, 668 ff. The legend of the saint 
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JAINA LITERATURE 


and spoilt them, in order to give them a Jinistic appearance. 

At all events, many a gem of the narrative art of ancient 
India has come down to us by way of the Jaina commentary 
and narrative literature, which would otherwise have been 
consigned to oblivion, and in other cases the Jainas have 
preserved interesting versions of numerous legends and tales 
which are known from other sources also. 

Tor instance the Jainas incorporated the Krsna-cult into 
their religion at a very early period, and consequently also 
interwove the Krsna-legend with their own treasury of j 

legends. As early as in the eighth Anga we met with a i 

Jinistic form of the legend of the destruction of the city ' 

of Dvaravatl and the death of Krsna. This is told in greater ! 

detail in Devendra's commentary on the Uttarajjhayana. 0 j 

It is in the same commentary that we find the ancient legend " 
of the descent of Gahga and the destruction of the sixty 
thousand sons of Sagara, 1 2) 3 which is familiar to us from the 
epics. The great attractiveness of this epic legend for the 
Jaina narrator lay in the fact that the death of the sons j 

was such a convenient peg on which to hang consolatory 
speeches, with pious thoughts as to the transitoriness of all J 

earthly things. Moreover, their death is justified by Karman j 

in the Jinistic sense. This is also used as an opportunity to J 

introduce a Consolatory Story, which is but a variant of the ' j 

Buddhist legend of Kisa-Gotami and the mustard-seed. s) jj 

The Pacceka- Buddha stories, which JDevendra tells as a j 

connected whole in his commentary, show points of contact 


1) See above, p, 470, note 1 ; Jacobi in OC VII, Wien, 1886, Berichie, p, 75 ££ fJ ZD MG 
42, 1888, 493 £6. and E. Hardy , ZDMG 53, 1899, 41 if. 

2) B. Ficli, Eine jainistische Bearbeifcung der Sagara-Sage. Diss, Kiel 1888. A. 
Holtzmann, Indisclie Sagen (Nr. VI : “Dass Meer”) has treated the legend according to 
the Mahabharata (III, 100-109). On the same legend in the Bamayana, see above I, 
p. 480. 

3) See above, p. 193 f. 
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A deity transforms himself into the carcass of a dog*, with beautiful 
teeth 3 lying by the roadside. All the passers-by draw back, disgusted at 
the stench of the carcass. Then VSsudeva comes along, gazes calmly at 


the carcass, and exclaims : “ How gloriously this dog’s teeth gleam 


1) See P. E. Pavolini in GSAI 12, 169 ff. Charpentier, Pacoekabuddha-Geschichten, 
146 ft , and J. J. Meyer, Two Twice-Told Tales, Chicago (Decennial Publications), 1903. 

The text 1 2 3 * 5 according to Bhavavijaya’s Commentary on the Uttarajjhayana is given by 
Charpentier (JA 1911, s. 10, t. XVIII, 201-255). The story of Kaijayam aft ja r! is also 
translated into C'Grman by Hertel, Indische IVESircheu, Jena 1919, p. 271 ff. 

2) Translated by Charpentier, Paocekabuddhageschichten, p. 62 ff. 

3) See Pavolini, GSAI 9, 175 and M. Bloom- 

laid The Character and. Adventures of Muladeva «. Proceedings ofthe American Philo - 
jophical Society, "Vol. 52,1913, 616-650. 

Transl. into German verse by J. J. Meyer , Kavyasaipgraha, p. 72 ff. Italian 
Ballmi, Agadadatta, Firenze 1903. 

Eindn Tales, p. 83, note 1. According to K. Seidenstiicker (“ Der 

si*”»**r Buddha, p. 86 f.) the legend of the dog's 

on the TJdSna-Varga. The same 
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llama also occurs frequently enough — is told in 118 cantos, 25 
which are only in partial agreement with the Ramayana. It 
is no part of the author’s intention to follow Valmlki, whom 
indeed he puts down as a liar, but he wants to tell the story 
af Rama in such a way as to fit in with the “ history of the 

adition, and as it was com- 
ima), the principal pupil of 
imbisara) in accordance with 
is the author says (OX VII I, 
already found in the Purvas. 


s own 


legend, in which Jesus plays the part of Vasudeva, has been retold by Goethe (in the 
** Noten tmd Abhandlnngen zum besseren Verst&udnis des westSstlichen Diwans ,v ) after 
the Persian poet N is ami. The story -.'■of:' &atanikaand Pradyota from Haribhadra’s 
Commentary on the Xvasyakas, is given by Herte/, JinakIrtis “Geschichte yon Pala und 
Gopak,” p. 98 f£. The text of the stories of the former existences of Jina ^§abha after 
Haribhadra*s Commentary on the Xva6yaka-Hiryuk£i (AUS, Bombay 1916) reprinted in 
Jaina Jatakas, ed. by Banarsi das Jam, Lahore 1925, p. xix ££, V. ; -i : 

t) Edited by H. Jacobi, Bavnagar 1914 . The fact that I am in a position to give more 
detailed information regarding this work is due to the courtesy of my friend Prof. Leu* 
mann f who kindly placed the manuscript of his abridged translation of Cantos I-XXXI 
at my disposal, and also gave me valnable information by letter. 

2 j In the colophons of I-XXXV they are called uddesa (uddega), and after that, pevvarn 














were defeated by the monkeys 
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ler to obtain enlightenment on these matters, t" 
pairs to Goyama, and requests him to inst 
the life of Padma, as it seemed to him that the 


guess to impart to t 


instruct you first as to place and 
eat men (III, 14-17)- 

in a Parana, 


begins 


*) After Leumann’s rendering of II, 99-119. In the following extracts, too, for the 
portions given in quotation marks Professor Leumann's German translation has been 
freely used. 

2) The work calls itself a “ Parana *’ in ihe Introduction (I ? 32) and at the end (CXVIII, 
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Krta age, when there were only three castes, Ksatriyas, Vaisyas and Sudras, 
The origin of the Vidyadharas," ho: Iders of spells,” a kind of demigods, 
is related (HI, 144 ff. ; cf V, 13 ff.), also the origin o £ the Brahmins 
(IV, 64 IE.), of the Iksvaku dynasty- and. the dynasty of the moon (V, 1 ff.)„ 
Then comes the history of the second Jina with all manner of preliminary 
stories (V, 48 ff.). 

The story of the “ race of monkeys v is told in Canto VL On the 
monkey island there is the city of Kiskindhapura. The " monkeys ” are 
in reality a race of Vidyadharas, which is so-called, because it has monkeys 
by way of a badge on the arches of gates, banners, and the like. Canto 
VII treats of Indra, of the guardians of the universe Soma, Vanina* 
Kubera and Yama, the Asuras, Yaksas etc., Vaisramana (who is distinct 
from Kubera) and the birth of Havana, his sister Candramukha and his 
brothers Bhanukarna and Vibhlsana. Havana and his brothers acquire 
enormous magic powers by virtue of asceticism. The Hsksasas, whose 
prince Havana is, are not man-eating demons, however, but adherents of 
the race of the Vidyadharas. Havana’s mother hangs around his neck a 
wondrous string of pearls, in which his face is reflected nine times, hence 
his epithet of Dasamukha, “ the man with ten faces ” (VII, 95 f.), 1 * 
The succeeding cantos tell of all manner of heroic deeds of Havana. This 
Havana is a great devotee of the Jinas ; he restores ruined Jina shrines, and 
establishes the Jina faith (XI, 1 ff.). 

In Canto XI Goyama replies to the king’s question as to how the 
sacrifice of animals originated. A Brahmin had a son Parvata and a pupil 
Narada, Owing to blameworthy ascetic practices, Parvata was born again 
as a Raksasa, and in the guise of a Brahmin he introduced animal sacri- 
fices. Narada, however, who is a pious Jaina, declares that these sacrificial 
acts should be interpreted in the spiritual sense : “ The sacrificial animals 
which are to be killed, are the passions, the sacrificial fee which is to be 
paid, is tiuth, forbearance and non-violence, the blessing (to be expected) 
is (not heaven, but) Nirvana ; those, however, who really slaughter 
sacrificial animals, go to hell like hunters.” (XI, 75-81). 


l) This is obviously a realistic explanation of the epithet of Havana, who in RamSyana, 
III, 9 £., is a ten-headed monster, and is therefore called Dagagriva or Daganana. Sec 
Chintaharan Chakravarti in Ind. Hist. Qa, 1, 1925, 779 ff. Gr. Ramadas (Ind. Hist. Qu. 5, 
1929, 281 ff.) has shown that in many passages in the Ramaya^a R^va^a has only one 
head and one face. The interpretation of the "monkeys ” as Vidyadharas with monkeys on 
their banner, is also realistic. 








generosity 
sermon is a 


wives. Canto XX treats of the Jinas, the rulers of the world, the 
Baladevas and the Vasudevas. It is not until Canto XXI that King 
Janata is mentioned, and the story of Dasaratha and the actual Rama 
epic begins : it is only in its main features that this story agrees with 
Valmlki 5 s Ramayana : as regards the details there are many divergences. 

Dasaratha is presented by each of his wives A para jit a and Sumitra 
with a son, whose birth has been announced by three lucky dreams. The 
first is named Padma., 1 ) and the second Lake man a : his sons Bharata and 
Satrughna are born to him by Kaikeyi (XXV, 1-13). 

Whereas the heroes of the Ramayana move in an entirely Brahmanical 
atmosphere, in the Paiima-Cariya the religion of the Jiua is everywhere 
very much to the fore. The kings are generally pious laymen, who 
retire from the world in their old age, and become Jaina monks. As in all 
narrative poems of the Jainas, the preliminary stories, i. e. 9 the stories of 
the previous existences of the heroes, are told with a great wealth of 
detail. Dasaratha takes up the reins of government, because his elder 


in the Jaina temple is described (XXIX, 1-18) at which King Dasaratha 
with his sons performs the ablution of the Jina images, and after an 
eight days* fast worships the Jinas, After the ablution he sends the 
water to his wives, and the young women, the daughters-in-law, pour 
it over the heads of their mothers-in-law. Now the principal wife did 
not receive the water which was intended for her, and feels herself 
slighted, so that she wishes to hang herself. The king, however, surprises 


It is noteworthy that it is only Rama who has received another name, whilst the 
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her. "While she is explaining things to him, the chamberlain comes 
with the water, and pours it over her head, whereupon she calms down. 
But the king reproaches the chamberlain with his thoughtlessness, where- 
upon the latter excuses himself on the ground of old age : 

“ The body goes slowly like an old cart, 

The eyes are short-sighted like bad friends, 

The ears are deaf like bad sons, 

The teeth have fallen out like spokes out of the wheel, 

The hands find it difficult to grasp, like elephants taking a bite, 

The legs are unreliable like bad women ; 

Only the crutch is like the beloved of the heart.” 

These words are a warning for the king, intimating that he, too, is 
ripe to say farewell to worldly things. 

There are, however, also many divergences in the epic, which have no 
connection with the Jaina faith. Slta does not come forth out of the 
earth, as in the Ramayana, but is born in a natural way by Videha, 
the wife of King Janaka. Slta is betrothed by Janaka to Padma (Rama) 
because the latter has aided him in the fight against the Mlecchas of 
Ardhabarbara (the land of the semi-barbarians) and has distinguished 
himself. The story of the bending of the bow is told differently. The 
bow is brought by the Vi iy ad haras, who insist upon Slta's being given 
in marriage to the Vidyadhara prince Candragati ; but at the self-choice 
of a husband arranged by Janaka, Rama is the only man who succeeds 
in bending the bow. , , 

Dasaratha wishes to become a monk and to entrust Padma- Rama 
with the responsibility of governing. Bharata, too, desires to withdraw 
from the world, but is persuaded by Kaikeyl and Padma to take over 
the reins of government. He makes a vow, however, in the presence 
of the Jaina monk Dyuti, to renounce the world as soon as Padma returns 
home, and he governs as a pious Jaina layman, without giving himself 
up to pleasure. The main sfcory-^the ^ stealing of Slta, the sending of 
Hanumant, the fights with Mvana and his defeat, the bringing home 
of Sita, the discontent of the people, the banishment of Slta, and the 
lamentations of Padma, the birth of Kusa and Lava — is ever and again 
interrupted by incidental stories (upakhySna). Finally Padma attains 
to perfect knowledge, and enters Nirvana. 

Vimala's work probably served as a model for all the 
later adaptations of the Rama legend among the Jainas. In 
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the year 678 A.D. Eayisena wrote his Padma- 
Purin a, 15 which is merely a slightly extended recension 
of the Paiima-Cariya in Sanskrit, agreeing with it in all 
essential points. The Sanskrit epic, too, begins with a des- 
cription of the world, especially the world of the Vidyadharas, 
and a glorification of the first Tirthakara Rsabha. Here, 
too, the “monkeys” are Vidyadharas, who have the picture 
of a monkey emblazoned on their banner. 25 As in the 
Paiima-Cariya, Parvan XX treats of the Tlrthakaras, and 
the actual story does not begin until Parvan XXI, with 
Hasaratha. Here, too, Padma is the name given to Rama, 
and Kusa and Lava are called Lavana and Ankusa etc. 8) 
It goes without saying that, in a Jaina poem sermons are also 
inserted, e. g., XXVI, 51 ff., on the dreadful consequences of 
killing and of the eating of flesh, with a description of hells 
appended. 

Later adaptations of the Rama legend are to be found 
in Parvan 68 of the Uttara-Purana and in Hemacandra’s 
Trisastisalaka-Purusa-Caritra, Parvan 7 of which is also called 
“ Jaina-Ramayana.” 1 * * 4) Hemacandra, too, begins with the 
stories of the Raksasas and monkeys, and depicts Ravana as 
a great and mighty ascetic. It is not until Sarga IV that the 


1) Edited by Pandit Darbarl Lala Nydyatirtha Szhityaratna in MDJGr Nos. 29-31, 
1928. See Bhandarkar , Report 1833-84, pp. 117 f., 417 ff.. and Hiralal, Catalogue, p. xxi. 
Ghintaharan Ghakravarti has given a synopsis of the contents in the Bengali language ; 
on this see Batakrishna Ghosh in Ind. Hist. Qn. 5, 1929, 157 fib 

■; 2) YI, 1.215. : 

3 ) 123 Parvans in the edition of the Padma- Parana correspond to the 118 sections 
of the Pauma* Cariya. How exactly Ravisena follows Yimala is shown, for instance, in 
Padma-Purana I, 48 f., where the 7 objects of the ** Purana are enumerated in almost 
literal agreement with Paiima-Cariya I, 32 f. It is very desirable, however, that a careful 
comparison of all the Jinistio adaptations of the Rama legend be made. 

4) lb has been printed in India as “Hemacandra’s Ramacaritra ,^ or “Jaina-Ramayana/* 
thus in Poona 3890. On this, see D. Ch. Sen , The Bengali Ramayanas, Calcutta 1920, 
p. 26 £L, and above, I, p. 514, Note 1. For the various versions of the Rama legend in which 
S$t§ is the daughter of Ravana, see also W. Stutter rheim, Rama-Legenden und Rama- 
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story of Rama, Laksmana and Slta begins, and this ends in 
the last Sarga (X) with Rama’s entrance into Nirvana. In 

the year 1596 A.D. Devavijayaganm, a pupil of Eajavijaya 

Suri, wrote a Eama-Carifcra in prose. The author himself says 
that he is following Hemacandra’s “ Eamayana-.” 

The Mahabharata also has repeatedly been adapted by 
the Jainas. The earliest work of this nature which has come 
down to us, is the Harivamga-Purana 1 2) in 66 Sargas by 
Jmasena, who himself mentions in the concluding verses that 
he completed his work in the year 705 of the gaka era,’ i.e., 
783 A.D. In this Purana not only are the legends of Krsna 
and Balarama told in a Jinistie setting, but Gautama, the 
pupil of Mahavlra, is made the narrator of the story, and in 
many places sermons on the Jaina doctrine are inserted. The 
legend of Esabha, the first Jina, is told by way of introduction, 
and, connected with the story of Krsna, we have the legend of 
Aristanemi or Nemi, Krsna’s cousin. Nemi is the 22nd Jina, 
and wanders around the world preaching. The story of the 
Kauravas and Pandavas and the descendants of Krsna and 
Balarama is also told. The Kauravas and Kama are converted 
to the Jaina religion. Finally the Pandavas also become 

ascetics, and like Nemi, attain to Nirvana. 

• .... • • ■ 


1) See Bhandarkar, Beport 1882-83, j>p. 94, 229. Bajendralala Mitra, Notices of 

Sanskrit MSS., VI, 1882, p. 70 ft. tells of a Purtyac androdaya-PurS n a by 
Krsnadasa, which similarly treats the subject-matter of the Ramaya^a. A Jaina- 
RSmaya^a in the Kanarese language is said to have been written in the 12th century, see 
Gu&rinot, p. 270. , . ' • 

2) Edited by Pandit Darbarl Lala Nyayatirtha Sahiiyaratna in MDJGr, 32 and 33. 

The complete title is Brhad-Harivaip^a-Purarta or Ari$tanemipuranasaip- 
graha-Harivaipga. An analysis of the work is given by Bajendralala Mitra , Notices of Sans- 
krit MSS., Vol. VI, 1882, pp. 74-97. See Peterson, Report IV, 167 ; Leumann in WZKM 

11, 1897, p. 307 ; Hiralal, Catalogue, pp. sxii, 688, 715. On the dates given m the 
Pra&asti, see Paterson, Report IV, p. 176 ; Bhandarkar^ Early History of the Rekkan, 2nd 
ed., p. 65 ; Hoernle in JRAS 1904, p. 644 j K. B. Path<tk in Ind. Ant. 15, 141 ff. ,* Fleet in 
Ep. Ind., VI, 195 £f. 





aaKunaa race. 

In about 1200 A..D. the Malad 
e a Paiidava-Carita 2) 3 in 18 Sargas, 
e 18 Parvans of the Mahabharat; 


as a warning exa 


Subhacandra in lool A.iJ. in tne opening verses tne author 


1) The first 14 Sargas were written by Sakalaklrti, the rest by Jinadasa. See 
Bkandarkar, Report 1883-84, pp. 123 and 433 f. j Leumann in WZKM 11, 1897, 312 j Hiralal, 
Catalogue, p, 715 f. In BhandarkarV MS. only Jinadasa is mentioned as the author, 
Sakalakirti lived in about 1464 A.D., and Jinadasa therefore in the second half of the 
15th century. Hiralal, Catalogue, pp. 715 f., 760 fi., 768, also mentions Harivam6a-Pura- 
nas by Ravisena, grlbhusana, Dharmaklrti and Ramacandra. Besides these Sanskrit 
epics there is a Hariva/p^a -Parana in the Apabhramsa language, which was written by the 
poet Dhavala in the 10 th or 11 tb century. See Hiralal, Catalogue, pp. xlviii f., 716, 


2 ) Published in Km. 93, Bombay 1911. Earlier editions appeared in the Jaina- 
gSstra-Kathasarpgraha and the Caritra-Samgraha in Ahmedabad in 1884. See Peterson, 

3 Reports, Appendix 1, 131-134. Devaprabha is a pupil of Municandra Suri, whos e 
teacher was Candra Suri, who wrote a commentary on the Ava^yaka- Sutra in the year 
1165 A.D. ; s. Peterson, Report 1Y, pp, xxvii f., lii. 

3 ) See Peterson, Report IY, 156 ff. ; Leumann in WZKM 11, 1897, p. 306. There is 
also a Pandava-Purana in 18 Sargas by Yadicandra, s. Leumann , 1. c. It would certainly 
be worth while to compare the various Jaina versions of the Mahabharata carefully with 
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does honour to the teachers Kundakunda, Samantabhadra, 
PujyapSda, Akalahka, Jinasenaaud Gunabhadra, Devaprabha’s 
epic was done into prose with inserted verses in 1603 A.D. 
by Devavijaya Garun, pupil of Rajavijaya Suri. 13 Among 
the verses many have been taken literally from. De vaprabha’s 
work, whilst many others belong to the gnomic poetry and 
are known from other sources, 23 

It is, however, the biographies of the 63 “ Great Men/* 83 
that is to say the 24 Tlrthakaras, and their contemporaries, the 
12 Cakravartins or rulers of the world, and the 27 heroes 
(9 Baladevas, 9 Vasudevas and 9 Prativasudevas) of antiquity, 
which constitute the favourite substitute, most popular among 
the Jainas, both for the heroic epics and for the Brahmanical 
Puranas. These works are usually called “Puranas” by the 
Digambaras, whilst among the Svetambaras they go by the 
name of “Caritras.” Among the earliest of these works is 
the Trisastilaksana-Maha-Purana, 43 “the Great Purana o£ 
63 Excellent Men,” also named briefly Malia-Purana, 83 . 
by Jinasena and Gunabhadra, containing the biographies of 
all of the 63 men. It consists of the Adi-Purana in 47 
chapters, of which 42 are written by Jinasena and the last 5 
by his pupil Gunabhadra, and the Uttara- Purana, which is 
exclusively from the pen of Gunabhadra. The Adi-Purana, 


V' v ij Edited by Haragovind Das and Bechar Das m YJG- Benares V, E. 2438 (1911). r : 
c 2) Tims for instance , there is on p. 133 the well-known verse from the Pafioatantra * 
“One should not act rashly, one should act after mature reflection, otherwise repentance 
will follow, as in the case of the wife of the Brahman because of the ichneumon/,* 

3 ) See Glasenappi De r Jainismus, p. 247 if, The earlier tradition in the SamavS- 

yarpga 54 and in gxlacarya knows only 54 ; “excellent men** (uttamapurisa), as it does not 
CGimi the PrativSsudevas fijas fain/JaShA Jatakas, p, II, 

4) A survey of the contents and the position of the work in Jaina literature is given 
b f Glasenapp in Eestgabe Jacobi, p. 331 ff., based on the edition of the text by Pandit 
Lalaram Jain in the'SySdvadagranthamala with a Hindi translation Indore, Yik. S. 1973 
and 1975. See Bhandarhar , Report 1883-84, pp. 118 if., 422 2* ; ffiralat, Catalogue, 
p. xxii if. 

5) There is, however, also a i: Maha-Purana ” by Mallise^.a, written in 1047 A.D. j 

s. K. B. PathaJc, Ind. Ant. 40, 1911, 46 ^ : 
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• ’ -The authors of the Maha-Purana took pains to obliterate 
the difference between Jinism and the older religion as far" as 
possible by. retaining the names of the saints and heroes, by 
the use of Brahmanical terms and even by the adoption of 
Brahmanieal rites. The underlying tendency in all this was 
to : cause Brahmanism and Hinduism to appear as merely a 
^decayed form of the true faith, namely the Jaina religion, 
which had existed from time immemorial. 15 

-We have fairly accurate information regarding the time 
when the Maha-Purana was written. 25 It is stated at the end 
of the work that it was consecrated on the 23rd June, 897 
A.D. during the reign of the Rastrakuta-king Krsna II Akala- 
varsa by Gunabhadra’s pupil Lokasena. Jinasena, the author 
of the Adi-Purana, was a pupil of Virasena, and. was highly 
honoured by King Amoghavarsa I, who reigned from 815 to 
877 A.D. According to this, then, the work was undoubtedly 
composed in the 9th century. Jinasena, the author of the 
Adi-Purana, is not, however, identical with Jinasena, the author 
of the Harivamsa-Purana. 35 An allusion to Gunadbya’s 
Bphatkatha in the Adi-Purana, is worthy of notice. 45 . , 

.One of the favourite stories in the Uttara-Purana is thaf 
of Jlvandhara, which has also been treated several times by 
later poets both in Sanskrit and in Tamil. By way of a 


x ) Bee Glasenapp , loc. cit p. 339 if. 

2) Through the Pragasti at the end of the Uttara-Purana. See Bhandarkar , loc. cit . , 

and Early History of the Dekkan, p>.69 f, : - 

3) In the Mahgala of the Harivam4a (quoted by Hiralal, Catalogue, p. xxii) 

Bavifena, Kumarasena, Virasena andJraasenaare mentioned with praise. The teacher of 
this Jinasena is Klrtisena of Puhnlta Cfa^a. According to this, Jinasena, the pupil 
of Virasena, and author of ike lived before the Jinasena 

of the Harivamsa, that means fe^ore 783 A.D. , which is scarcely possible. Unless there 
is some mistake, we must assume that there were teachers named Virasena and 
Jinasena both before and after the author of the Harivaip^a, The name Jinasena frequently 
occurs as the name of an author; s. Hiralal , Catalogue, pp. xxiii, 644, 651, 707. 

4) 1,115, See A. V enkatasubbidh inlnd* Hist, Qu, 5, 1929, 31 ff., and Kamta 

Prasad Jain t ibid , p, 547 ft. . ■ . - 
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it lake covered with autumnal lotus-il 
is bereft of his throne, and killed bj 
araka. 2) /, The queen, protected by a fr 
h to a son on a cremation-ground, “ as th 
The Yaks!, who places jewel-lamps (i.e., 


queen m 


cmld, who would cue ]ust alter birth, comes along, and 1 
voice of the boy bom by Vijaya. He exclaims “ Jlva, jlva 
live ”) for which reason the boy receives the name Jlvandhari 


to a hermitage of ascetics, and lived there in se 
Yaks! with stories and pious instructions concerning 


who grows up 
evinces exeeptio 


mucus 


become clear, an 


1) After E* Hultzsch, The Story of Jirandhara, in Quarterly Journal of the Mythic 
iety 12* 1922, 317-318, The text of this Jlvandhara-Caritrais edited by T.- S. Kuppus* 
JS^triv Tanj ore 1907 (Saras vativilasa Series 11). 

3 ) he* “charcoal-burner,” probably an allusion to the mards former occupation. 
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powders, where 
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ft} Sdbn ..after this Jfvandhara wins Ratnavatl, the daughter of King: 
yiffeba, as his eighth wife* this time' again through his skill in drawing 
the bow- Kasfchangaraka and other persons of evil intent, try ■*' to carry 
away his wife in .a fight. Jlvandhara notices this, reveals his identity to 
the former vassals of Satyandhara as the son of the old king, fights with 
them against Kasthahgaraka, defeats his army and cuts off his head. 
After he has duly worshipped the Jinas, he is anointed king, celebrates his 
marriage with Ratnavatl, crowns Gaudharvadatta as first queen, and lives 
happily as a good sovereign with his mother, his wives and friends, 
enjoying the reward of his former good deeds. One day he meets a Jama 
monk, and takes the monastic vow upon himself, His brothers do likewise, 
While he is living with them in the forest, he notices a herd of monkeys 
fighting furiously among themselves, and he is filled with disgust at the 
world. After a meeting with Mahavira, he' renounces his kingdom int 
favour of Prince Vasundhara, son of Gandharvadatta, and becomes a monk. 
His companions do the same, whereupon his mother and his eight wives 

become nuns. 

. - The Sat run j aya-Maha tmy a 1} by D banes vara; 

who, according to his own statement, wrote fals^ work in- 
Yalabhl at the desire of Siladitya, King of Surastra, 1 2) is a 
work after the style of the Mahatrayas of the Puranas. This 
is an epic, mostly in Slokas, in 14 Sargas, the theme of which 
is the glorification of the sacred mountain gatruiijaya. It 
begins with a cosmology, then tells of the adventures of a 
King Mahlpala, whereupon the story of the first Jina Ksabha 
follows. It tells of the fights of the two brothers Bharata 


1) A. Weber, Ue ber das 9atrunjaya M&hatmyam AKM I, Nr. 4, Leipzig 1858 j 

transl., with appendices, by J. Burgess, Ind. Ant. 30, 1901, 239 ff. ; 288 ff. . 

2 ) The text has giladitya. Between 60S and 766 A.D. there were six different 

rulers of the Valabhl dynasty named giladitya (s. Duff, p. 380). Thongh there are a w 
quite definite chronological data in the wort itself (I, 13 f. ; XIV, 101 ff. > 
these contradict one another to such an extent that it is not possible to assign an ex 
date to the work, See Weber, l.c., p. 8 ff., 15, 39 ff. According to XIV, 283, DhaneSvara 
was “ the moon in the ocean of the Moon-G-accha ” (fesigacchambudhisaih). A Unanes- 
vara of the Candragaccha is mentioned in the list of teachers by Abhayadeva, the teacher 
of Asada. The last-named lived in about 1191 A.D. 5 hence Dhanegvara, te eac era 
Devendra Snri, the teacher of Bhadre^vara, the teacher of Abhayadeva, would have lived 

in about 1100 A.D, 
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and Bahubali and the pilgrimages and pious foundations of 
Bharata, especially the shrines erected on the Satrunjaya 
mountain . In Book IX we come across the Rama legend, 
whilst in Book X to XII the story of the Pandavas, connected 
with the Krspa legend and the legend of the Jina Aristanenii, 
is told. The stories told in Book X about Bhimasena refer, 
however, to a Bhlma totally different from that of the' 
Mahabharata. He is a thief and a good-for-nothing, though- 
a keen adventurer, about whom, for instance, the following 
is told : 

A merchantman vessel, on which he is sailing overseas, runs aground in 
mid-ocean on a coral-reef. A parrot indicates a way of rescue. One of 
them must be prepared to die, swim to a mountain and there startle up 
the Bharanda- birds. 1 1 Bhlma undertakes this, and saves the ship, but 
remains alone on the mountain. The helpful parrot gives him a means of 
escape. He is to cast himself into the ocean, allow himself to be swallowed 
by a fish and thrown ashore. This takes place, and he lands in Ceylon. 
After manifold adventures he acquires a kingdom, but renounces it after 
some time, in order to withdraw as a hermit on Raivata, one of the peaks 
of the sacred Satrunjaya. Book XIV contains the legend of the Jina 
Par^vanStha and at the end a long prophecy of MahavJra, which contain? 
all manner of historical allusions, the significance of which is, however, not 
yet explained. . , 

Corresponding to the Puranas of the Digambaras, the 
Svetambaras have the Caritras, some of which describe 
the lives of individual Jinas, whilst others treat of the lives 
of all 63 Salakapurusas 2) or “excellent men.” The work 
of the last-named type which enjoys the greatest reputation 


*) According to Mahabharata VI, 7, 13, there live in the northern Kuru-land the 
Bharunda birds, which have sharp teeth and are very strong, and throw the corpses of 
men who live to the age of thousands of years, into moan tain caves. According to XII, 
169, 10, they have human faces. The Pancatantra (s. Benfey> Das Pantschatantra I, 
111 f., 538; II, 360 f,, 625) tells of Bharapda birds with two beaks. 

2 ) Salaka (Pali salaka) means “arrow” or ** little stake,” also the small bamboo 

' ■ «*- 1 ' ... ,i. . . . 

Sticks VMch are used by the Buddhist monks as an identity badge. Salakapnmsa would 
j^obably mean “ men,” so that galakapurusa and Laksa^apurufd, 




among 


synonymous. The Uomnn 
i^esu jatarekha ity artha 


which form as it were lines 


Sabha (in a new 


! ) The test has been published by the Jaina-Dharma-pj 
ion), Bhavnagar 1906-1913. 

2) Even the division into Parvans seems to indicate the j 
abharata. 

3 ) See Glasenapp, Ber Jainismus, p. 269 
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-still a matter for more detailed investigation as to what earlier 
'sources Hemacandra drew upon for his poem. 15 . .. ... 

. ■ Parvan I begins, after the usual - benedictions, with the 
life- of Esabha, the first Tlrthakara, in his previous exist- 
ences r 3) Parvan X, which also occurs as an independent 
textin'-manuscripts, ^entitled Mahavir a-C a r i t r a, “ Life 
of-MahavIra,” is of greater significance. It contains the life- 
story- of Mahavira, which agrees on the whole with the- ac- 
counts in- the Kalpa-Sutra and the Ayaramga, but gives far 
■greater detail. We find here also -detailed data, which are 
probably based on earlier traditions, and which are for that 
reason important from the historical point of view, regarding 
King Srenika Bimbisara, the contemporary of Mahavlra and 
Buddha. 35 - In the form of a prophecy of Mahavlra, Hemai 
candra also describes in a lengthy passage the ideal reign of 

H ' ' • __ ( 

his pious pupil, King Kumarapala, who ascended the throne 
1669 years after the Nirvana of Mahavlra. 45 Interwoven 
with the- more or less historical accounts of King grenika and 
hisison, Prince A bhaya, there are also many interesting tales, 
such as- the story of the master-thief Eauhineya, who by 






1(11 

si»i 


r 1) . We are tempted to think of tlie Trisastilaksa^amahapura^ia, but the Caiipanna- 
mahapurrsacariya, a work written in Prakrit prose by gllacarya in the year 868 A,D. 
must-also he taken into consideration. On this little-known [work which has not yet been 
published, % Peterson, 3 Repeats, p. 38, App, p. 91 ; Banarsi Das Jain, Jaina Patakas, 
p. iii ff. and Jacobi , Sanatkumaracaritam, p. xiii. According to Jacobi in E RE VII, 
466b, the legend-collection Vasudevahindi would be one of the sources of Hemacandra’s 
^drk.l Vasudevahindi is the work of Sarigbadasa Gapin (the first part, which also contains 
the Dhammillahindi, is published as No. 80 of the Atmananda-Jaina-Grantharatnamala, 
Bhavnagar 1930). See also Peterson, Report 1882-83, p. 58 ; 3 Reports, p. 184 f. ; GuSrinot, 
p. T5:and Farquhar, Outline, pp.. 278, 280, erroneously state Hem acandra to be the author 
of the.Vasudevahipda (.— Vasudevahipdi). - . w „ - - - 

2) On Parvan I, tee L. Suali in S1F1\VII, 3 An English translation of Canto I 

of -Parvan I has appeared in the Punjab Sanskrit Series No. 8. Jaina Jafcakas or Lord 
Rshabha’s Purvabhavas . . .translated by Amulvaeharan Vidydbhushana , revised and ; -edited' 
wiib Notes -and Introductions by Banarsi Das Jain , Lahore, 1925.* * - ; 

3) ■ See Helen M. Johnsm ip JAO$ 45, 1925, 301 ^ 

■ ; - 4 )" See jtohbT, Ueber das Leben des J ainam&aches Heraacbandra, . pp. 37 ff;, 78 ff. 

* J 

I . .■$ ? « < v , i ' ' > ■■■ . ■ ■ . 
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1) Bee Helen M. Johnson, in JA.OS 44, 1924, p. 1 ft. The great popularity of this 
story is shown by the fact that it has again been remodelled in extended form as an In- 
dependent work by a more recent poet Devamurti (ISthcentury) in the Bauhi^eya* 
caritra (Jamnagar 1908, 2nd Ed. by the Itmananda-Sabha, Bhavnagar 1916); translated 
into English by Helen M. Johnson in Studies in Honor of M. Bloomfield, New Haven, 

1030, p* 159 ff» i cf. JAOS 45, 1924, 73 ff. . .y-- . £ r 

2) Edited by H. Jacobi , Calcutta, Bibl. Ind,, 1891. Extracts translated into German 

by J, Bertel , Erzahlungen aus Hemacandras Parish' sfaparvan, Leipzig, 1908, ... 
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*) Edited in ATI’S Granthoddhara 1929. C£. Peterson , Repori 

2) Edited in J&ina-Atmananda Granthamala, No. 59. r 

S Bhram&a stanzas, g. Jacobi, Sanatkumaracaritam, p. xxii. 
same , as that of. the commentary on the Uttaradhyayana-Sufcra, 
Bee ahoire/ p.469 f.- 
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as in Prakrit, for the legend itself had been treated of 

enough before him. 1) ; “ , ; .. u 

• The life-story of Neminatha is also treated by. the poet 
Vagbhata in his Nem i-N irvan a, 2) a Mahakavya in 
15 cantos. The poem Nemiduta 3 ' by Vikrama, the 
son of Sangana, is a most artificial work. The theme of this 
poem is the lament of Rajlmatl, after her husband had be- 
come a monk. . The work is an example of the “ Completing 
of verses”: 4 5 ' The last line of each verse is taken from 
Kalidasa’s “ Meghaduta,” whilst the first three lines are 
composed by the poet himself. This appears to be a very 

modern work. : : ’ "V; 

An earlier work of the same kind is the ParsvSr 
b h y u d a y a, 6) a poetical life-story of Parsvanatha by J i n a ; 
sens, who wrote the Adi-Purana in the 9th century, 
this poem the entire “ Meghaduta ” has been incorporated 
inserting one or two lines from Kalidasa’s in each verse, 
whilst Jinasena composed the rest. 

The number of poetical life-stories of Parsvanatha, the 
predecessor of Mahavira, is very great The Parsvanatha- 
C a r i t r a 6) by Bhavadeva Suri, who probably 


1) Thus already by Devendra in bis commentary on the Uttarajjbayana in tbe 
1073 A. D., and only one year earlier than Haribhadra, Srlcandra wrote a Sanat* 

kumaracarita in PrSkrit. As there are several writers named gricandra, it is not certain 
whether this is the same one who wrote a Kathakoga. Of. Hiralal , Catalogue, p. xlix-£t 
and Jacobi, \,e„ p. xiii. 

2) Edited in Km. , 56, 1896. The poet lived under Jayasimha of Gujarat (1093 
1154) and is also the author of a work on poetics (Yagbhatalaiiikara). 

3) Edited in Km., Part 11, pp. 85-104. Of. P. Pavolini in GSAI 18, 329 ff. ; E. 
Hultzsch f K alidasa^s Meghaduta, Ed. London 1911, p. vi f. 

4 ) Samasyapurapa, a poetical exercise consisting of one or two lines of a stanza 
being given to which the poet must compose the remaining lines, 

5) The Meghaduta as embodied in the Par4vabhyudaya with the Commentary of 
Mallinatha, with a literal English Translation Ed. by K. B. PatkaJc , Poona 1894 and edited 
with a commentary by Yogirat Panditacarya , Bombay NSP 1909. Of. Gutrinot in JA 
19Q?|, B.10* t. XIV,. pp. 72, 75 ; E. Hultzsch, l.c., p. vii, and T. S. Kuppuswami Sastri 

86, 1907, 285 ff. ; Hiralal , Catalogue, p. xxiii. 

8 ) Edited by Haragovindadasa and Becaraddsa , Benares 1912, YJG* 32. An analysis 
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it in 1255 A.D., X) tells with an exceptional wealth of detail, 
not only the life-story of this saint in his last incarnation, 
but also his previous nine existences. 

Marubhuti and Kamatha are sons of a court priest, Marubhuti 
hears a pious sermon, and renounces the world and the pleasures of the 
senses, Kamatha commits adultery with the neglected wife of his 
brother. Marubhuti denounces him to the king, and causes the adulterer 
to be punished. Kamatha kills his brother in revenge, Marubhuti dies 
with gloomy thoughts, and is therefore reborn as an elephant. As such 
he is converted by the king, who had withdrawn into solitude, and from 
that time onwards he lives a pious life. As an elephant he is killed by 
Kamatha who had in the meantime been reborn as a snake. 2 } As the 
elephant is just meditating upon religion, he is reborn in heaven, whilst 
Kamatha descends to hell. In the succeeding incarnations the former 
Marubhuti is reborn now as a god in some heaven, now as a prince who 
after ruling justly and piously, retires from the world,. Reborn as a 
snake, as a wild Bhll and as a lion, Kamatha ever and again kills the 
former Marubhuti, and ever and again descends to hell At length in 
the tenth reincarnation the former Marubhuti is reborn as a prince in 
Benares, amidst all manner of miracles and signs proclaiming the 
future Jina. While his mother was pregnant with him, she saw a snake 
at her side one night (parsvatah), hence the prince received the name 
Parsva. The former Kamatha is reborn as Katha, the son of a Brahman, 
is very poor and becomes an ascetic. One day Par§va sees Katha seated 
between five fires performing ascetic practices, and throwing a large 
snake into the fire. Parsva rescues the snake, which then reappears as the 
Naga king Dharana, whilst Katha is reborn as an Asura. The sight of a 
picture of the former Jina Nemi causes Parsva, to give up wealth and 

of the work is given by M. Bloomfield, The Life and Stories of the Jaina Savior. 
Par^vanatha, Baltimore, 1919. Bloomfield also gives numerous parallels from Indian and 
world-literature. ' . , ,, 

1) At the end of the work the author says that he completed the work in the 
year 1312. The era is not stated. If it is the Saipvat era, 1255 A. D. would be the 
corresponding date. If this date is correct, Ya^as, whom he names as his teacher, cannot 
be identical with Yagodeva Sfiri, who wrote a commentary on the Pak§ika-Sfitra in 
1124 A.D. 

?) It is one of the favourite themes in Jinistic legend literature to trace the destinies 
of two sworn enemies through many rebirths. Bloomfield , loc. cit p. 13 fi. 
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l) Gf. Hultzsch, in ZD MG 68, 1914, p. 698 and Quarterly Journal of the Mythic 
Society, 12, 1922, p. 319} A, f enkatasuhbiah in ZII 7, 1929, 179 ff. 
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• *) Peterson , 3 Reports, p. 157 ff. j Report IV, p, xci. He also wrote a commentar 
on K&vyaprakasa. 

2 ) See above, p. 496 and Note 1 ; and Bhandarkar , Report 1888-84, pp. 122 f. ; 483. 

3) Parsvanathakavya, s. Aufrecht, Bodl. Cat., p. 392 ; Peterson , 3 Reports, p. 255 ff. 
Report IT, p. Ixxv. 

4) Bate not known ; s, Bloomfield, loc. cit., p. i f. The contents of a P a r 4 v a n a t h a 
Oaritra written in the year 1597 A.D. is given by Major James Delamaine (Transaction 
of the Royal Asiatic Society 1, 1827, p. 428 ff.). The name “ Brddha Tapa Gaccha ” givei 
by him as the name of the author is probably based on some error. 

5) Of. Kielhorn in Ind. Ant. 10, 1881, p. 101. Bhandarkar, Report 1883-84, pp. 121 f, 
430 2. 

6) This was corrected by Pradyumna S u r i. It is an abridged translation inti 
Sanskrit, of SrU ant i~vrtta, which was written in Prakrit, by an earlier D e v a s 5 r i 
who is said to have written a Stuti on his teacher Municandra in Apabhram^a, a Syad 
vadaratnakara and a PramSnagrantha and lived from 1068 to 1169 A.D. Cf. Klatt in Ind 
Ant. 11, 254 ; Peterson, Report 1882-83, p. 59 f., Report IT, p. lv f . ; Jacobi, Sanat 
kmnaracaritam, p. xxii. 

7) Edited by Muni Indravijaya in Bibl. Ind. 1909 f. On Ajitaprabha and his genea 
logical tree of teachers, s. Peterson, Report T, p. i f. 

8) Aufrecht; Bodl. Oat., p. 372 f. 

.9) Of. Munir aj a Jinavijaya, Knmarapala-Pratibodha Ed. GOS No. NIT, p. v. 
f j 10) Bdited by Pandit Haragovind Das Seth , Benares 1918. Cf. P. D, Oune in Proo. 
t rvr» "n^ona 1922, p. 161 f*, and Jacobi, Sanatkumaracaritam, p* xxii. 
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1 ) See Aufrecht, Bodl. Oat., p. 372 f. . .. 

2 ) Edited in Km, 8, 1888. Of. Peterson, Report II, 77 f., 141 ff. It is impossible 
to determine the period of the poet, as there were several poets named Haricandra. As, 
however, he utilised not only Magha but also Vakpati’s Gajidavaba (g. Jacobi , WZKM 3, 
1889, 136 if.) and as the Jivandhara-Campu is based upon the Uttara-Puraiia, he must haye 
written later than 900 A.D. (s. E. Hultzsch, Ind. Ant. 35, 1906, 268). 

3) Gf . A. Ballini in BSO I, 1906-07, 41 ff., 169 ff., 439 ff. and II, 1908-09, 39 ff., 
239 t 

4 ) (7/« Weber, HSS Yerz. II, 3, 1024 ff. ; Peterson, 3 Reports, p, 266 f . ; Report IY, 

p, xcviii and Report YI, 43 ff-Y^y : ■ 

5) Edited in YJG No. 15, Benares 1910. Detailed treatment of it by M, Bloomfield 

m JAOS 43, 1923, p. 257 ff. 

6) He was an excellent Sanskrit scholar and obviously a specialist in Kavya. Among 
other things he worked up the Prabhavaka-Caritra (1278 A.D.), the Bantinatha-Carita by 
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and supplied with all the subtleties of ornate poetry. The 
story terms itself a Danadharma-Katha, “ a narrative about 
the religious duty of giving alms/ 5 and also a Danavadana, 1 * 
“story of notable deeds of alms-giving. s? The subject- 
matter of the legend is as follows : 

In his former incarnation Salibhadra was the son of a poor widow, a 
shepherd boy named Samgama, who delighted in giving himself up to 
religions meditations while minding the flocks. On a feast-day he sees 
that delicious food is being prepared in all the houses, and he asks his 
mother to prepare a festive meal for him too. With great difficulty the- 
poor woman succeeds in preparing a meal of this kind. However, before 
Samgama eats it, there comes an ascetic who is just about to break his fast, 
and the boy gives him the meal . which has been prepared for himself. 
(According to the Jaina faith, it is the most meritorious form of alms-giving 
to offer food to an ascetic after his fast.) In consequence of this good 
deed, Samgama is reborn in Rajagrha as Salibhadra, the son of Bhadra and 
Gobhadra, endowed with incomparable beauty and all virtues* When he 
had reached manhood, his father selects 32 beautiful virgins as his wives, 
and he leads a happy life. His father Gobhadra became an ascetic, died 
the -voluntary death by starvation, and reached heaven. As a god, he pro- 
cures immense wealth for his son Salibhadra. “ As rich as Salibhadra n 
became proverbial, just as we say “ as rich as Croesus/* One day, however, 
owing to the sight of King Srenika who, in spite of all his power, is never- 
theless only an ordinary mortal, lie becomes enlightened, and becomes a 
Pratyekabuddha. He repairs to the teacher Dharmaghosa, who instructs 
Mm in the religion, and finally, after he has renounced the world, he is 
reborn as a god in heaven* 

This simple legend is told in 7 cantos in the ornate style 
of Sanskrit poetry. Numerous sayings, maxims on morality 
and practical wisdom, are inserted into the narrative. 


Devasuri (see above, p. 516, Note 6) and the Samara icca-Kaha in a similar fashion, 
s. Bloomfield loc t cit,, p. 258, Pradyumna Suri is also the author of the Vicarasara* 
Prakara^a in Prakrit (edited with a ebayA by Manikyasagara, Mehsana 1923). Of. Peterson, 
Z Reports, 270 fL; Shankar P. Pancfti, (Iau4avabo Ed, BSS, p. cliv. 

*) Avadana is used here in the sense in which it is generally known to the Buddhists 
: Only, Bee above, p, 277 f* 1 V-Ur 
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All these “ life-stories 5! are purely legendary. Notwith- 
standing, in the life of Mahavlra and perhaps also in that of 
Partva we meet with many a historical trait. At any rate the 
stories of historical royal dynasties and personages in the 
history of the Order, as we found them in Hemacandra’s 
Parisista-Parvan, reveal a certain historical interest, which is 
also evinced already in the canonical texts in the beginnings 
of a biography of Mahavlra and his first disciples, as well as in 
the list of the Sthaviras and their schools with their branches, 
in Bhadrabahu’s Kalpa-Sutra. There are many such lists of 
teachers ( Pa tt aval is) in later centuries., 5 Semi-historical 
legends regarding the schisms are told in Haribhadra’s 
and Santisuri’s commentaries . 2) Works such as the 
6urvavall-Su.tr a, 8) a list of the teachers of the Tapa- 
gaecha, by Dharmasagara Ganin, and the T her a - 
vall 4) byMerutunga, deal exclusively with ecclesiastical 
history. 

The so-called Prabandhas are also of semi-historical 
character, for they deal with historical personages, though 
they are collections of anecdotes rather than real biographies 
or history. Nevertheless they should not be entirely rejected 
as historical sources, even though they can be used only with 
extreme circumspection. 55 The P r abh av a k a - Ca r i t r a, 
“ Life of the Prominent ” 6) written by Prabhacandra 

*) Pa$t§valls have been edited, or extracted, by J. Klatt, Ind. Ant. 11, 245 ff. ; 
293 f. - r 23, 169 ff, ; Hoernle , Ind, Ant. 19, 233 ff. j 20, 341 ff. ; 21, 67 ff. 

2 ) See above, p, 485 and Leumann, Ind. Stud. 17, 91 ff. $ Jacobi, ZDMG-38, Iff. 
Jacobi also attributes historical value to the Bhadrabahu-Carita by Batnanandin (15th or 
16th century). 

3) Text in Weber , HSS. Verz. II, 2, 651 £. and 3, 997 ff. and Gutrinot in JA 1912, 
s. 10, t. XIX, 606 ff. 

4 ) Bhdu Ddji in JBRAS 9, 1867, p. 147 ff. 

5) Cf. Buhler, Hemachandra, p. 4 ff. 

6 ) Edited by Hlrananda M. Sharma , Bombay NSP 1909. Of. J. Klatt in WZKM 

4, 1890, p. 63 ff., 67 £. ; Buhler , Heinaohandr^ pp ; 4 r 62 ff. j Sankar P. Pandit, 
Gau^avaho Introduction, p. cxlviii ff. ? Jacobi , The Upamitibhavaprapafic# 



Kath$, Edition, pp„ xii, xoix and S. Krishnaswami Aiyangar in JBRAS, N.S., 3, 
1928, p. 101 E. 

, 1), Edited by Eamacandra D$nandtha y Bombay 1888; translated from Sanskrit by 
0, H. Tawney , Bibl. Ind. 1901. How unreliable Merutunga is, even in passages where 
he is apparently stating exact dates (day, month and hour) is shown by R, Sewell in 
JRA.S 1920, 333 Cf. Buhler, Hemachandra, p. 4 if. 

kl * ow 0 '? an J edition of this work. Cf. Buhler , Hemachandra p, 4 E, 
Pandit , Graiidavaho Ed., Introduction, p. cliii f£, ; E* Multzsch , Report 
Sanskrit ia Soptherp India, III,. Madras 1905, p. vi f. 
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Praband hako^a or “Treasury of Stories” by Raja- 
sekhara, 23 completed in 1349, can only be termed quasi- 
hist orical-biographical works. Under the semblance of “ his- 
tory,” Merutuhga’s work contains a motley collection of 
stories, legends and anecdotes associated with historical and 
literary personages. Kings Bhoja, Vikramaditya and Slladitya 
are extolled as the patrons of the most excellent poets and 
scholars, and in doing this the author sticks at no anachronism. 
Thus for instance Yarahamihira, the great astronomer of the 
6th century A. D. is made without further ado a contemporary 
of King Nanda in the 4th century B. O. Side by side with 
many naive little tales, there are, however, also many clever 
and. witty anecdotes. Life at the courts of the Indian princes, 
and especially the literary contests which were organised at 
these courts, are very vividly described. The stories about 
Hemacandra and King Kumarapala, personages not far removed 
from the period of the author, are also not devoid of a certain 
amount of historical value. Raja^ekhara’s Prabandhakosa 
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earliest religious novel (dharmakatha) was 
Taranga vatl by Padalipta (Palitta) Suri. “The 
author of the Tarahgavati ” (Tarangavalkaro) is already 
mentioned in the Anuogadara, and for this reason the work, 
must have been written before the 5th century A. D. How- 
ever, the original has not come down to us but only a shorter 
version, written 1,000 years later, in 1643 Prakrit stanzas, 
entitled Tarangalol a. 1} The subject-matter of this 
romantic love-story, which ends in a pious sermon, is briefly as 
follows : 

A nun who is conspicuous for her beauty, tells the story of her life. 
She was the charming daughter of a rich merchant. One day she sees a 
couple of ducks in a lotus pond, and falls into a swoon : for she remembers 
that in a previous life she had been a duck like this, and that, out of- love 
for a drake killed by the hunter, she had burned herself with him. She 
longs for the husband of her previous life, and after many love-sorrows, 
she finds him, by the aid of a picture which she paints of the couple of 
ducks. The man carries her off, on their flight they are captured by 
robbers, and they are to be sacrificed to the goddess Kali. They are rescued, 
\e parents agree to the marriage. 'The wedding takes place. Soon' 
vvards they meet a monk who delivers a- lecture to them on the religion 


jf the Jina. Through the encounter with the monk, who in his previous, 
life had been the hunter who killed the drake, they are so much affected 
that they renounce the world, and become monk and nun. 

"The ancient Tarahgayatl was one of the prototypes of the 
Prakrit poem Samar aicda ’Iaha. 1 2) by Haribhadr a, 
described by the poet himself as a Dharmakatha, ‘‘religions 


1) The TaraftgaloB was translated into German by E. Leumann, M Die Norme,” in 

ZB III, 1921, 193 272 ft. (an off-print was also published). According . to- Leumann, 

Padalipta lived as early as in the 2nd or 3rd century A. D. 

2) Edited by H. Jacobi in Bibl. Ind. (1908) 1926, Vol. I, Text and Introduction 
The introduction contains a detailed table of contents of the work. See also Jacob 
in ESQ II, 1909, pp. 233, 236, and Peterson , 3 Reports, 118 ft. An abstract of Haribhadra’s 
work was made by Pradyumna, in 1214 A.D., in his Samaradityasanik§epa (ed. by B. 

Part i, Ahmcdabad 1905). Cf. A, Guirinot, JA 1909, 8. 10, t. XIY, nr. 1078, 
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It is on this work that Haribhadra’s 


novel 


raing co wmc; 
its effects in 
sparity, at leasi 
>nt. The poet 
through nine j 
ites eight stan 
arrative is sumi 
bed to “ the 
liadra took th< 
aerous stories, ] 
ss many themes 
are, and some o; 


Thus in the course' of a sermon the parable of the a man in 
well ” D is told. It is a very common occurrence in Indian ascetic po< 
for a king to be forcibly reminded, by some chance sight, of the vanity 
existence, and to renounce the world. For instance, a king sees a si 
devouring a fiog, but itself devoured by a sea-eagle, which in its tun 
devoured bv a boa constrictor. This sight causes him to renounce 


le sees now ms wire leaves 
lan, who insults and misuses 
. 3) In order to prepare his 


*) See above, Yol. I, p. 408. 

2 ) Thus a so in Jataka No. 9, see above, p, 146. 

3) Cf. Hertel, Jinakirtis “ Geschichte von Pala und GopSla,” j 
there is also reference to parallels from Indian and universal literature 
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inexpressibly sorrowful adventures (shipwrecks etc,). The story, too, of 
Bharana and LaksmI is a pretty fairy-romance, full of adventures on land 


forest. The woman is nearly dying of thirst, Dharaoa draws bl 
his arm, and cuts off some flesh from his thigh, so as to nourish 
Soon afterwards, nevertheless, she tries to get rid of her husband, 
to follow a robber, to whom she has taken a fancy. 2) 

The destinies in the course of the reincarnations are ofte 

g in hi 
same h 
y with 


i ms own son, 
existence. He sees 


I) l?or, in the belief of the Jainas, even sins of thought have their 
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i'sl girl, ihe savage babaras drove her away 
he is wandering in the forest, she meets some 
iour. For this she becomes a queen in her 
the king of Ivosala. A remaining portion of 


demon. She is driven away, and is about to commit suicide. Then she 
meets a monk, who tells her about her previous existences. After some 
time the king, who had in the meantime discovered the truth, finds her 
again, but both of them now renounce the world, and enter the Jaina Order. 


1) Edited by P. Peterson and H. Jacobi in Bibb Ind. 1899 to 1914 ; new edition 
ibay 1918 and 1920 in JPU 46 and 49. German translation (Books I -III) by W. 
el, Leipzig 1924 (Indische Brz&bler Nr, ; 10). V by A. BalUni in GSAI, 

. 17-19 and 21-24 See also Jacobi, Upamitibbavaprapaficae Kathae specimen, Bonnae 
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Bhinmal in Southern Marwad ), 15 but he then speaks with 
enthusiasm and great respect of the Acarya Haribhadra 
as the teacher to whom he is indebted for the enlightenment in 


IB 


r-m'". 




1891 (Festschrift der UniversitSt) and A. Bal 
tibhavaprapafica Katha di Siddharsi (Rendiconti 
inorali, storichee filoL s. Y, Yol, 15), Roma 1906, 
occur as tbe title. 

l) In tbe Jaina tempi e of tbe same town Si 
Gana, a pupil of D urgasvamin ,wrote^ 


i, Contribufco alle studio della Upami- 
slla Reale Accademia dei Linceei, Scienca 
In the MSS. both Upamiti and Upamita 


Siddbarsi first recited his poem and tbe nun 






is impossi 


other hand the form of an allegory is not strictly 


!) He adds : “He who, foreseeing -.what--.' is to coi3ae f w for my sake the 
ara, his commentary on the Caityavandana.” On a MS. of this commentary, s. 1 
Lnd. Ant. 10, 1881, p. 101. 

2) < Cf. Jacobi s Ed., Preface, p. xxiii ff. 

3) This constitutes the difference of this 


from Bunyan’s “Pilgrim’s P; 
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INDIAN LITERATURE 


mundane existence ,5 (samsaranataka), which the poet intends 
to unroll before the pious hearer. 

The poet commences with an allegory in which he describes his own 
career. In the city o£ “ Without-beginning-and-without-end ” there 
lives an ugly, wretched beggar, who is suffering from all diseases, and 
whose name is Virtueless (Nispunyaka). The wretched food which he was 
able to procure by beggings scarcely served to satisfy his hunger, and only 
increased his illness. In this city the famous king “ Stand-firm v ruled. 
The beggar came to his palace, and was admitted by the door-keeper 
Resolver-of-one’s-own-Karman 55 out of pity. The beggar feels very happy 
indeed at the sight of the splendour of the palace. The cook “ Awakener- 
of-the-knowledge-of-religion 35 and his beautiful daughter “ His pity n 
bring the beggar the tasty and curative food “ The great good 33 and treat 
him with the eye-salve <c Pure sight ” and the mouth-lotion “ Creating- joy- 
in fche-Trufch.” Little by little he is cured, but for a long time he is un- 
willing to give up his old bad diet. Then the cook “ Awakener-of-the- 
knowledge-of-religion ” engages a True Insight ” as his nurse, and at 
length he realises the impurity of his former food, he cleans his begging 
bowl, and u Virtueless 33 is transformed into “ Rich-in-Virtues.” He is 
now desirous of making this wondrous remedy available to others too, but 
as the people who had previously known him, do not want to listen to him, 
a True Insight ” advises him to place the three remedies in a wooden 
bowl and place it in the courtyard of the royal palace, so that everyone 
may help himself. In the concluding verses of Book I the explanation of 
the 'allegory is then given: The city “ Without-beginning-.and-without- 

end ” is Samsara. The beggar C( Virtueless ” is the poet himself. The 
Stand-firm 33 is the Jina, his palace is the Jaina religion. 




a 


cook “ Awakener-of-the-knowledge-of-religion ” is 
awakened me, and his daughter is the great pity which he extended 
towards me.” Knowledge is the eye-salve, the, true faith is the 
salutary lotion, and the good life is the best diet. It is “ True Insight ” 
which allows one to find the. path to virtue, and the wooden bowl with the 
food, the lotion and the eye-salve is the following story. 

There is a city “ Way-of-man,” which has been in existence since all 
eternity, and in which, as in the narrative of Samaraditya, 2) many events 


x ) As the poet himself says in the Prasasti, this refers to the master Haribhadra, 

2 ) An allusion to Haribhadra’s Samaraicca Kaha. I cannot help confessing that, 
after allthis, I find it very difficult to believe that Haribhadra should not have been 
really $ddhar§i f s teacher. 
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and ever and again wandered to and fro among the lowest organisms, 
the earth-bodies (stones* minerals* etc.)* the water-bodies (hoar-frost, 
snow, fog, etc.), fire-bodies and wind-bodies, 1} and suffered many sorrows 
and torments. He was then reborn among the various animals from the very 
lowest insects* worms, etc., up to the elephants. At length he was reborn in 
the world of human beings as Nandivardhana, a king’s son. Though he had 
an invisible friend “ Dawn-of-virtue,” to whom he was indebted for many 
successes in life, yet his most intimate “ inner v friend was Yaisvanara, i.e, } 
“ Fire-of-anger.'” This friend always supplied him with the pill “ Cruel 
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i, animal world. After a long time he again makes 


I 


I 



appearance in 

world as the son of a merchant; his “ inner ” companions now being “ Dawn 
^ v irtue and “ Avarice ?? (Sagara). Through the latter he acquires 
enormous the ^wealth. He makes friends with a prince, and goes on a sea-voyage 
witi^vjQim. In order to secure the riches of this prince, he wants to kill him. 
«**n» sea-god, however; rescues the prince* and throws the merchant into the 
sea. He is east up on shore, wanders about in a wretched condition* and 
finally, when he wants to bury a treasure, he is devoured by a Vefcala, More 
rebirths in hell and in the animal world follow. Reborn as Prince Ghana- 
vahana, he grows up with his cousin Akalahka. The latter becomes a pious 
Jaina, and through him Ghanavahana, too, comes into contact with Sada- 
gama. But Mahamoha, i>e, y “ The Great Infatuation/ 7 and Parigraha, ue* t 
“ Longing-for-possession also seek his friendship, and finally obtain 
complete mastery over him. Hence he becomes a violent ruler, is deposed, 
and perishes miserably. After many rebirths in hell and in the animal 
world, he is at length reborn in Saketa as Amrtodara, and now begins 
Samsarijlva^s ascent to higher forms of existence. He is converted to the 
Jaina faith, and attains to the world of gods and of men, by turns. Reborn 
as King Gunadharana, he is reunited with Sadagama and Samyagdarsana 
( £< Right Faith ?, ) f ; he becomes a pious layman and a good ruler, especially 
after he has brought home the ten virgins “ Patience/ 7 “ Pity/ 1 “ Gentle- 
ness/ 31 u Love of Truth/* “ Straightness/' “ Honesty/ 7 “ Chastity, 7 * 
“ Liberation/* “ Science ” and “ Desirelessness ” as brides. At the end 
of his life he becomes a monk, and is then reborn alternately as god or man. 
Finally, in his last incarnation Samsarijlvin is the world-ruler Anusundara, 
Now at length the retinue of the “ Great Infatuation 5; is powerless, and 
only the good qualities are his “inner” companions ; he attains to the highest 
knowledge, and remembers his former existences. Now, in the form of the 
thief condemned to death, he relates his fortunes in the cycle of rebirths. 
Then he becomes absorbed in meditation, and rises, as a god, to the highest 
heaven. 

All this is told with great verbosity, and numerous stories 
and sermons are interwoven with the narrative wherever conve* 
nient. Siddhar§i says that he chose the allegory, in order to 
attract the readers, and for the same reason he wrote in 
Sanskrit, and not in Prakrit, because Prakrit is for the 
uneducated, whilst even the educated are to he won over to 
doctrine from their heretical views. He adds, however. 




The language is 


smooth 


2) and that even 


A ) Jacobi , Ed., rrelace, pp. xxn, xxvn-xxxv gives many examples of this. 
2) Such as those by Yardhamana (who suffered the voluntary 
starvation in about 1032 A.D.), Devendra Suri and Hamsara 
Jacobi in JBAS 1909, 421 ; on Yardhamana, s. Peterson , Beport IY» p. cx. 

a ) II, 315 ff. It is said here of a wealthy merchant, that his father was 
(Samudra) and his mother “ Deceitful M (Bahula). In the Upamitibhavaprapai 
Sagara, “Ocean 4 5 * is the personification of avarice* and BahulikS that of < 


4 ) Bhavisatta Kaha von Dhanavala, eine Jainalegende in Apabhrarpga herausge- 
geben von H. Jacobi in ABayA XXIX, 4, Munchen 1918 5 partly edited by the late C. X>. 
$aUl and completed with Introduction, Notes, Glossary etc., by the ate Pandurang 
Damodar Qune in OGS Nr. 20, Baroda 1928 j cf. Qme in Proc. I. 00 Poona 1922, p. 158f. 
The work is especially important for our knowledge of the Apabhraipga language. The 

is. distinct' from Dhanapala, the author of the P&Zyalacehh 
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Distinct from these novels there are the C a m p u s or 
ornate novels in prose and verse, written after ~ the model of 
Sana’s “ KaflambarL” Poremosfc among these is the Tasas- 
t i 1 a k a 1 2) * * by the Digambara Jaina Somadeva 3 u r i, 
written in about 959 A. Do The contents of this religious 
poem in prose and verse, based upon Gunabhadra’s U ttara- 
Pur ana, are briefly as follows : 

King Maridatta has ascended the throne at an early age and is entirely 
given up to sensual pleasures. At the advice of his family priest he 
prepares to offer a great sacrifice to his family goddess CandamaridevatS, 
consisting of a pair of every living creature, including human beings. 
Maridatta himself is to perform the sacrifice. Then the servants drag in a 
youth and a maiden, a pair of ascetics whom they have selected for the human 
sacrifice. At the sight of them a change comes over the king. It occurs 
to him that these might be the twin children of his own sister, who were 
said to have renounced the world and joined the Jaina community. He 
asks these two to tell him their history, and it is revealed that they are 
indeed his relatives. The major part of the story deals with their experi- 
ences in various rebirths, but many explanations regarding the doctrines of 
the Jaina religion are interwoven. Many famous poets, such as Bharavi, 
Bhavabhuti, Bhartrhari, Gun§<jhya, Vyasa, Bhasa, Kalidasa, Bana, and 
others, are mentioned, all of whom are supposed to have done honour to 
the Jaina religion. The last three sections also form an independent book, 
entitled U p a s a k a d h y a y a n a (“ Headings for Laymen ”), which 
serves as a work of edification for Jaina laymen. The work ends with the 
conversion of Maridatta and his family goddess to the Jaina religion. 

Poems of the same "category are Tilakamafi jari 8) 
by the Svetambara Jaina D h anap ala, who wrote about 

1 ) C/. Hertel, loc . cit, t p, 377 ff. 

2) Edited with a commentary in Km. 70, 1901. Of, Peterson , Keporfc II, 33 ff„ 147 

and Hultzsch in Quarterly Journal of the Mythic Society, 1922, p. 318 f. 

85, Bombay 1903. Cj. Jacobi in GGA 1905, 379 Merutnnga 
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(Prabandhacintamani, Transl. by Tawney, p. 60 £.) tells a pretty story about the origin 
o£ the work* 

1} Edited by T. S. Kuppusiodmi Sa&tri, Madras 1902. 

2) His teacher was Puspasena, a fellow-pupil of Yadiraja, the author of the 
Yago&hara-Carita, Both were pupils of Somadeva Surl, author of the Yagastilaka. Yadi- 
bhasimha is an epithet of several teachers. Cf. Hultzsch in ZDM& 68, 1914, 697 £. and 
A. Venkatasubbiah in JBRAS, N.S., 3, 1928, 156 ££. According to him grlvijaya Odeyadeva 
is identical with Yadlbhasimka. 

3) Edited by T. S. Kuppusiodmi Sastri, Tan] ore 1903 (Sarasvatl-vilasa Series No. 3) ; 
cf. Ind. Ant. 36, 1907, 285 ff. and Hultzsch in Quarterly Journal of the Mythic Society, 
1922, p. 318. 

4 ) Edited by T. S, Kuppusiodmi Sdstri, Tan j ore 1905 (Sarasvatl-vilasa Series No. 4)$ 
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used Haribhadra’s narrative as a source, inhisYagodhara- 
C a r 1 1 r a. x) Surasundar 1-0 a r i a m 2) by D h a- 
n e s v a r a, the pupil of Jinegvara Suri and Buddhisagara 
Suri, 3) written towards the end of the 11th century, is a 
voluminous romantic epic in Prakrit. Mrgavat I-C a r i- 
t r a 41 by Maladhar i-D evaprabh a, containing 
one of the many versions of the legend of TJdayana and his 
wives Yasavadatta and Padmavatl, is another fairy-tale epic. 
The author, who probably lived in the 13th century, himself 
says that he drew upon the Siddhanta and its commentaries. 
He has indeed made use of Haribhadra’s Avasyaka commen- 
tary and Hemacandra’s Parisista-Parvan . 

Mahipaia, the hero of the Mahipal a-C a r i t r a B) 
byCaritrasundara, who probably wrote in the middle 
of the 15th century, is a genuine fairy-tale king. All manner 
of narratives, fairy-tales and legends are here combined to 
form an ornate epic in 14 cantos, 

Mahipaia is skilled in all arts, and gives numerous proofs of excep- 
tional cleverness. For instance, when a Yaksa, posing as the “ double ” of 
the real husband, tries to appropriate a woman, he decides who is the real 
husband, by saying that the real husband is the one who can crawl into a 
water-jug and out again. This can, of course, only be done by the Yaksa, 
the demon, who is thus proved to be the false husband. 8 > When he is 


x ) Edited by HtrSlal Hamsaraj , Jamnagar 19X0. There were several authors named 
Mapikya Suri, one in the 13th and one in the 16th century, and it is not possible to ascer- 
tain which of them is the author of the Yagodhara-Caritra, Gf m Weber, HSS. Verz., IX, 3, 
1067 ff. ; Bertel, Lc., p. 81 ffi, 138 ff. 

2 ) Edited with Notes by MunirajShree Baje Vij ay jee, Benares 1916 (Jaina Vividha 
Sahitya Shastramala No. 1). a'a'/Y'./ 

3 ) These two were pupils of Vardhamana Suri, who died in 1031 A.D., so that 
Dhanesvara must have lived not later than towards the close of the 11th century. How- 
ever, there are 5 other teachers named Dhanesvara. 

4) Edited by Hlralal Hamsaraj , Jamnagar 1909 ; cf . Bertel, Lc., p. 105 ff., 150 ff. 

5) Edited by HiraM Hamsaraj, Jamnagar 1909 ; cf. Bertel , Lc., p, 72 f£., 138 f. 

®) Parallels from Indian and universal literature are cited by Bertel, Lc., p. 74, 
























Most Excellent 


mind and Pious-mind 


1) *~ '3ilie prose version edited and 

) to 310, the metrical recension, Uttamakumara-Caritra, in 686 gl 
apil of Bhaktilabha, is edited by Jamnagar 1906 

eber, HSS. Yerz. II, 3, 1080 f, , and dfeftel in Festgabe Jacobi, p. 3 

2) Edited and translated into Italian by E. Lovarini in GSA1 
(Z, loo. cit., pp. 66 H, 136, who quotes two recensions of the etory 
of these entitled KamaghatakathS, “ Story of the Wishing-Pot, 
taraj, Jamnagar 1909f and ttyb in C^ajarlftl verses^ 
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two brothers who go on their wanderings, and after 


youth, and when she cannot succeed, accuses 


found among the Jainas also in Kathako^a (translated- by 0 


G-eschichte von 


Keport IV, p. xxxiii, ai 

3) Similarly Ges 
l.o., p. 591 f. and 890 f« 

4 ) Jo h. Hertel,3 
69. Bd. 1917, 4 Heft). 
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e different recensions of this pretty fairy-tale, a longer 
a shorter one in verse, and a prose version. 25 

The Ambada- Oharitra, “ The Adventures of 
Ambada,” s) by A m a r a S u r i, is a very phantastic magical 
fairy-tale. The world of ideas in which this fairy-tale moves, 
is givaite rather than J inistic. Ambada is a great magician, 
ho can fly through the air, change men into animals and 
change them back again, and himself assume any form he 
likes. By means of his magic arts he succeeds in carrying out 
even difficult tasks of the witch Gorakha, and in winning 32 
beautiful wives, untold wealth and a kingdom. It is not until 
e last chapter that the hero Ambada is converted from the 
vaite faith to the Jaina faith ; he becomes at first a pious lay- 
an and finally a monk, who, after his voluntary death by 
starvation, reaches heaven. It is true that a great magician 
Ambada (or Ammada) is already mentioned in the Ovavaiya, 
the first U pahga, but the story itself is undoubtedly modern, 
and is associated with the “ Thirty-two Throne-stories ’ ’ (Sim- 
hasanadvatrimgika), which belong to the cycle of legends of 
King Vikramaditya. 1 * 3 4) 

Another novel, consisting of a frame-story and a few 
inserted stories, is the Batnacuda-Katha, “ Story of 


1) Edited in JPU No. 9, Bombay 1919. 

2} The last-named is translated into German by Charlotte Krause, Indische Novellen 
X (Indisohe Erzahler Bd. 4), Leipzig 1932. The shorter metrical version appeared in 
Bombay NSP 1917 entitled Aghata-Kumara-Caritra. The two other versions were acces- 
the translator in MSS. 

3) Edited by Hlralal Ilamsaraj , Jamnagar 1910 j translated into German by Charlotte 
Krause, l.c # 

*) Krause , l.c., 155 f. j 162 % 
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bufc the poet and minister whom Aiadhara mentions as his contemporary, t: 

however, 


should he placed between the 13th and 14th centuries. As there are 
sions of the text, the dating becomes even more uncertain. 

1) The similarity with “ The Arabian Nights ” is very remote, 
very similar. Cf. also Pulle, G-SAI 4, 161 fi. 

2) Translated from Sanskrit MSS. by C. H. Tawney, London OTE, 1895. Unfortu- 
nately there are no clues whereby to determine the date of this compilation. It is certain 
Iy not old, though it probably made use of old sources. 
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on the canonical texts. Here, among others, stories of the 
clever solver of riddles, of a “ Judgment of Solomon ” J) etc., 
are to be found. The book K a t h a-M ahodadhi, “ The 
great ocean of stories,” 2) compiled in the year 1448 by 
Somacandra, contains 157 stories partly in Prakrit, part- 
ly in Sanskrit with Prakrit verses. In the year 1464 
gubha^Ila Gapin, pupil of Laksmlsagara Suri, 
wrote his Pafiea^at l-P r a h o d h a-S amhandba, “ Book 
of 500 stories serving to awaken the Paith.” s) Inspite of the 
title, the book contains nearly 600 stories, anecdotes, legends, 
fables, fairy-tales, etc., some of which allude to historical 
personages, kings and authors of both ancient and modern 
times, such as Nanda, Satavahana, Bhartrhari, Bhoja, Kumara- 
pala, Hemasuri and others. The same Subhasila Ganin also 
wrote the Bharatad i-K a t h a 4) or Kath a-K o 6 a in 
the year 1452 and several other narrative works. In about 
1580 Nemidatta wrote a book of narratives entitled Ara- 
dhan a-K a th a-K o 4 a. s) In 1600 Hemavi jay a wrote 
his Ka t h a-Katn akar a, “ Ocean of Stories,” 6) a hook of 


*) Cf. Zachariae, Kleine Schriften, pp. 65 ft . , 190 f . ; Garbe , Indien und das Obris- 
tentum, p. 25 f. ; Glasenapp , Der Jainismus, pp. 272, 472. The story of the “ Judgment 
of Solomon*’ has been translated according to the Antarakathasaipgraha by L. P. Tessitori 
in Ind. Ant. 42, 1913, 146f ft,, together with another Jinistio recension (from Malayagiri’s 
commentary on the Nandl-Sntta). Hertel (G-eist des Ostens 1, 1913, 189 if.) compares the 
Jinistio recensions with the Hebrew one, and endeavours to prove what, in my opinion, 
is impossible to prove, namely that the Jaina recension “ is in contents the primary one, 
from which the other variants can then be derived.” 

2 ) Cf. Weber t HSS. Verz. II, 3, liOl ft.) Peterson, 3 Reports, 18 f. ; 316 St; Alsdorf, 
KumarapSlapratibodha, p. 201 f., gives the story of Sthulabhadra. 

3) Cf. Weber, Ind, Stud, 16, 159 f., and HSS. Verz. II, 3, 1112 ft. ; Pavolini in GSAI 
13, 89 ft., who deals with the stories of Draupadf, Kunfci, Devaki and Rukminl which are 
told in this work, and A. Ballini in SIPI, VoL VI, Pirenze 1904 (Test and translation of 
the first 50 tales). A cycle of 16 tales deals with Buratrapa Plroja, Sultan Piruz II 
(12204296) and his friend Jinaprahha Suri; B.Ballini in 00 XIII, Hamburg 1902, p. 41 ft 

4 ) See Weber, 1. c.. 

5 ) Peterson , Report IV, p. 139 ft. ; AUdorf , Kumarapalapratibodha, p. 189 f. 

Nemidatta or Brahmanemidatta wrote a SrlpSlacarifca in the year 1528 A. D. ; s. Bhandan 
kar, Report 1883*84, pp. 123, 435. ■ 

Translated into German by Job. Hertel , Mijnchen 1920 (M©isterwerke qrientaliseher 
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play of the fearless Bfalma/’ 2) treats 


4) These two plays have been edited in MDJG-, Nos. 1 and § 

5) Edited in YJG No. 8, Benares 190§« 
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X) Thus according to the Prabhavaka-Caritra, xxi, 86 ff.» Deva Sun, famous as the 
author of wo rks on logic, died in 1169 A.1X Of* Hultzsch in ZJDMGr 75, 1921, p* 61 .■.!*» and 
Jacobi, Sanatkumaracaritam, p. viii. ' 

2) Edited by Oh. D. Dalai in GOS No. 10, Baroda 1920; of. Hultzsch in NOG- W 

1921, p. 43 S. t and S. R. Bhmdarkar, Report II, pp. 16 72 ff. 

3) Roth Pralaitis are edited in GOS No. 10 as appendices. 

4 ) Edited by Muni Ghaturavijayi with Introduction . and Appendices by 0, D. Dalai 
in GOS, No. 9, with English translation, Baroda 191$. Cf. Buhler, Hemaohandra, pp, 4, 
32, 55, 81; Kielhorn, Report on the Search of Sanskrit MSS. in the Bombay Presidency 
1880-81, Bombay 1881, No. 50; Hultzsch in NGGW 1921, p. 39 E. ; Munir aj a Jinavijaya 
in fi-OS No U. n. xiv f fc * and Dalai in the introduction to the edition, 
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Hultzsch in ZDMG 75, 1921, p. 66 i . ' 

2) Edited by Muni Chaturdvijaya in Jaina* Atmananda-Oranfcliaratnamala, No. 5 
lavnagar 1916 j s. Hultzsch, 1. c., p. 68 1 

3) Prakrit text by J, J. Meyer , Hindu Tales, p. 301 f. 

4) Edited in the Jaina-S.tmananda'G i rantharatnamala, No. 61, Bhavnagar 1918 
Hultzsch, 1. c., p. 69 f. 
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.-Jaina-Saimskrta-Patlia^ala, Mebsana, 
adi»Siifcra#i in Sanskrit, Prakrit and 
'o. 21. Gf. Weber, HSS. Verz, H, 3, 


in Ind. Stud. 14, p. 359 ft Text also 
lening Avoids of tBe first verse. 

I by Merutuhga in Prabandhacinfcamapi 
temporary of Sana, the friend of King 
>f King Bhoja in the 11th century. la 
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another Pattavall, Minatuhga is called ■* Malavei 
tyah. ,} If by Vayarasimha the Malava Vairis3i|iha I 
who founded the Paramara dynasty 
century, whilst yet another tradition gives 743 AJD. a 
abo7e, p. 478 and Note %, 


the successor of Krsna Upendra 
is meant, this brings us to the 9th 
his date. Cf, Note 1, p. 551 and 
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i) Gf . BtfMer, Ind. Ant. 1, 1872, 114 f. ; Klatt, Ind. Ant. 11, 252 ; Ife&er, HSS. 
Verz. II, 3, 932 Note ; Peterson , Beport IV, p, xcii f. ; Jaoobi , Ind. Stud., 14, p. 360 f. ; 
G. P. QuacJcenbos , The Sanskrit Poems of Mayiira, New York 1917, pp. 16 if., 265 f. In 
the 14th century verses by Manatunga were already used as incantations. 

2 j In 1309 AJD. Jinaprabha Siiri wrote a commentary on it, 0/. Peterson t Beport 
1882-83, p. 52 ; Weber , HSS. Verz, II, 3, p. 933 f. The text does not seem to be printed. 

3) Edited and transl. into German by Jacobi in Ind. Stud. 14, 376 if. Text also in 
Km,, Part VII. The Paramajoti-Stotra, an old metrical translation in the old Braj dialect, 
of the Kalyanamandira has been published by I#. P. Tessitori in Ind, Ant, 42, 1913, 42 If. 

4) Thus according to Jacobi, i.c., p. 377 h But the lainacarya Vijaya Dkarm a Sun 
wrote to me on 25th April 1922 : 44 Siddhasena, Divakara, the author of Kalyflpamandir , 
lived before M5natuhga...I cannot say how far the argument of my old friend Dr. Jacobi 
that Kalyanamandir appeared after Manatun^, yvill hold good,” 

5) Edited with a commentary (Avacuri) by Udaya-Sagara-Suri and explanations in 


bo -decide whether this Dvatriip^ika 
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Brahman, Atman) is thus described in the Brahmanical philosophy, 
ss of the god Visnu ; but, according to the commentary, Vi§nu also means u ho 
tes all things by his knowledge,” Hrsike&a, “ Commander of all the organs of 
Jisnu “Conqueror of the passions,” Jagannatha “ Lord of the world ” is, of 
course, also the Jjna. J i/'-, •'/■* ;■■■!: 

; 3 )~ Attributes of the god Yisnu.,. ::;V : y;. . , ■ , * 

4 ) Told in the Prabhavaka-Carita, C/. Peterson, Beport IV, p* cxxxi f, 

5 ) Published in DJG-K I. See also Hiralal , Catalogue, p. 639 f. 

6 ) Published in 


the senses 


DJGK I, and with (the author’s own ?) commentary in MDJG- No. 13 
p.lOO ff. It is also called Brhatpaftcanamaskara-Stotra. 

7 ) There are several “Life-stories of Bappabhatti,” one in Prabandhako§a, one in 
the prabhavaka-Carita (XI) -and an independent Bappabhatti- Sp-ri-Carita. Of. Shankar 
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Jaina literature 553 

lived from 743 to 838 A.D. and is said to have converted King 
Amaraja, the son and successor of Yas'ovarman of Kanauj, 
wrote not only a Sara s v a ti-S t o t r a, 15 but also a Cat ur- 
v i in s a t i- J i n a-S t u t i 2) in 96 Sanskrit verses. 

The most celebrated is the hymn in praise of the 24 Jinas 
by the poet 8 o b h a n a, s) who lived in the second half of the 
10th century. The poem is usually called, with intentional 
ambiguity, “ gobhana-Stuti,” which can mean “ Hymn of 
gobhana” as well as “Beautiful hymn.” It is in very artifici- 
ally ornate language with variegated metres and most perilous 
tricks in the matter of figures of speech. One such trick, 
for instance, consists of the second and fourth line of each 
verse being identical syllable by syllable, and yet having a 
different meaning. 

Dhanapal a, 4) gobhana’s brother, wrote a commen- 
tary on the poem, and himself composed a hymn to Rsabha, 
^sabha-Paficyik a. 5) This is a Prakrit poem in 50 
stanzas. In the first 20 verses there are allusions to events in 
the life of Rsabha, whilst the following verses are exclusively 
demoted to the praise of Rsabha. Though the style is very 
artificial, the poem is not lacking in warmth of imagination, 
and here and there we meet with beautiful metaphors. Thus 
the poet calls life an ocean, upon which Rsabha is the boat, or 
a forest full of robbers, namely the passions, against which one 


Pandurang Pandit , Gaudavaha, Ed., Introd., pp, cxxxv-clxi j Bhandarkar t Keporfc 
1883-84, p. 14 f. ; Peterson, Report TV, p. lxxxii; S. Krishnaswami Aiyangar in JBBAS 
N. S., 3, 1928, p. 101 ff. According to the Bappabhatti-Carita, Siddhasena Sari was his 
teacher, and the poet Vakpati his contemporary. 

1) Peterson, 3 Reports, p. 212, 

2 ) Edited in Stntisaipgraha with Avacnri, Bombay NSP 1912. ■ ; 

^ Edited and transl. into German by in 2D MG 32, 1878> 009 ft. Text also 

in Km., Part Y II. 

4 ) Probably he is the same author who wrote the Prakrit dictionary Paiyalacchi in 
972 A.D., and also the Tilakamanjarl, 

s ) Edited and transl. into German by Klatt in ZBHG 33, 1879, 445 ££. Text with 
Sanskrit translation in Km., Part VII. 
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iman chess-men or a stage from which all the 
ir exit at the end. Dhanapala was a Brahman 
intil after he had been converted to Jinism by 
lana that he wrote the hymn, 
ntithaya (Ajita-Santi-Stava) by Nan- 
ho lived perhaps even earlier than the 9th 
akrit poena in rare, artificial metres. In this 
s recited by special singers at the confession 
, the second, and Santi, the 16th Tirthakara, 
■ether, because, according to the legend, both 
he rainy season in the caverns of the Satrufi- 
, and, as the commentator tells us, the poet, 
•image, was inspired to compose the hymn, by 
he shrines dedicated to them. The same two 
also glorified by the very erudite J i n a v a 1- 
died in 1110 A.D., in the Ullasikkama- 
t h a y a, 4) by Y i r a Granin in the A j iyasanti- 
t h a y a in Prakrit, and byJayagekharain the A j i ta- 
A ~ ' " ' a v a in Sanskrit. As late as in the 16th cen- 

icandra Gran in imitated Nandisena in his 
t a v a, perhaps also in his A j i t a - S a n t i- 


hi 
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1) This is perhaps the earliesfc menfcion of the game of chess 5 s. Klatt, h o, t p. 465 f. 

2 ) Cf. W. Schuhring in Zll 2, 1923, p. 178 ff. 

3 ) According to Sumati Ga$in, who was a pupil of Jinapati SUri who died in 1221 
A.B., and wrote life-stories of the heads of his school, Jiuavallabha was versed in Pacini’s 
grammar, in the Mahakavyas and Alamkara-gasfcras, in dramatic literature, in astronomy, 
logic and the works of Jayadeva and Abhayadeva. He was the successor of the last-named 
as head of the school, enjoyed a great reputation in Oitrakuta (Ohitore) and had various 
temples built in honour of the Jinas. Gf, KlaU f tfaina-Onomasticon, p. 34 f„* Bhanddrkar, 
Beport 1882-83, p. 47 i, and L. G. Gandhi in the Introduction to GOS, No. 37, Baroda 1927, 

4) it is- also- -called Weber, ELSS. ! Verz. II, 3, 931 % 

and Sclmb ring, l*c, Jinh^labh;^ (edited in Km., Part VII), 

a Pra&na^ata, ** A hundred questions,” which are answered in the commentary (edited in 
Stotra- Ratn akara , Part II), and a number of erudite works 5 s. Bhandarkar , 1. c. 

&) Schubring , l.c. 
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In the 11th century the celebrated commentator A b h a y a- 
d e v a wrote a J ayatihuyana-Stotra. 1) The 
legend has it that the poet, who was seriously ill, recovered 
his health through this hymn, and that he restored to the 
light of day a statue of Parsvanatha which had been hidden 
for centuries/ 0 

It is probably the same ¥ a d i r a j a, 8) who wrote the 
Parsvanatha-Carita in 1025 A.D. and later the Yadodhara- 
Carita, who is also the author of some Stotras of philosophical 
contents, a Jnanalocana-Stotra, 4) an E k I - 
b h a v a-S t o t r a , 5) and auAdhyatmastak a. 6) 

The great Hemacandra also indited a few Stotras. At 
the request of King Kurnarapala he wrote a Y Itaraga- 
S t o t r a, 7) “ A poem in praise of the Passionless One,” ie., 
Mahavfra, which is at the same time a poetical manual of the 
Jaina religion and was perhaps Hemacandra’s first attempt to 
make the king acquainted with the fundamental doctrines of 
Jinism. 8) The work consists of 20 short sections (Prakasas 
orStavas) 9) generally of 8 or 9 Slokas each, or sometimes 


*) Edited with a Sanskrit commentary, Ahmedabad 1890, 

2 ) Gf. Klatt in Ind. Ant. 11, p. 248 ; Peterson 9 Z Reports, pp. 25 f., 245 

3 ) This is Vadiraja II whose teacher was probably Kanakasena Yadiraja I who lived 
about 1000 A.D. $ Vadir&ja II wrote also a commentary on Akalanka’s Nyayavinigcaya ; 
s. A. Venkatasnbbiah in ZII 7, 1929, 179ff. and above, pp. 515, 535. 

4) Published in MDJGr N o. 21, p. 124 fi. In the last verse the author calls himself 


“ the son of Pomaraja. * 

S) Published in Km., Part YII. . v 

8) Published in MDJG- No. 13, p. 131. 

7) Edited with two commentaries, the Yivarana by Prabhananda, Abhayadeva’s 
pupil, and. an : Avaouri by a pupil (name not hientipnad) of Vi£&laraja,. in JPU Ho. 1, 
Bombay NSP 1911 ; in the title of the edition Yi&Uaraja is mentioned as the author of the 
Ayacuri, hut at the end of it, the author, who himself says that he wrote in 1455 AJX, 
does honour to Visalaraja as his teacher. 

8) Cf. Buhler, Hemachandra, pp. 36 and 85. 

«) N. Gc. Javeri says in the Foreword to the Edition, that Hemacandra wrote 32 
cantos at the request of Kurnarapala, of which 20 are contained in the Yitaraga-Stotra and 
12 in the Yoga-8 as tra. 
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more. The language of the work is exceptionally lucid and 
simple. It begins as follows : 

€t He who is the highest spirit, the’ highest light, the Highest of the 
Most High, whom they call the Sumhued beyond the darkness ; 

from whom all trees of sin have been uprooted with their roots, before 
whom gods, demons and men bow their heads ; 

from whom proceeds all knowledge which furthers the welfare of men, 
whose wisdom illuminates the present, future and past forms of existence ; 

in whom knowledge, joy and Brahman are united, — in him one should 
believe, about him one should meditate, in him do I take refuge. 5 * 

The concluding verses, (20, 6-9) read : 

a These are eyes which take delight in thy countenance, these are 
hands which offer thee worship, these are ears which hear thy praises : May 
these ever be with me ! 

If this my speech, feeble though it be, but seek with ardent desire to 
comprehend thy excellence, then all hail to it ! Why should 1 desire any 
other ? 

Thy servant am I, thy slave, thy footman, thy bondman. Say ‘ Yes * 
and give thy consent, O Lord ! I say no more. 

By this hymn to the Passionless One from the pen of the celebrated 
Hemacandra, may the King Kumarapala attain the desired reward ! J} 

In imitation of Siddhasena Divakara’s Dvatrimsika, Hema~ 
eandra wrote two Mahavlra-Stotras, hymns to 
Mahavlra, eonsiting of 32 verses (Dvatrimsikas) each : the 
one is entitled Ayogavvavacehe da, and the other 
Anyayogavyavacched a. 15 These two poems also 
contain instructions regarding the religion. 

At the beginning of the 14ith century Jina- 
prabha S u r i wrote a Caturvimsati-Jina- 
S t u t i and several other hymns. 25 Muni Sundara 


*) Boch texts are edited in Km,, Part VII, pp. 102 ff., 104 f£. 

2) They are printed. in Km., Part VII, Caturvhnsatijma-Sfcnti also in ** Stutisamgraha 
with AyactmV f In 1309 A, D. he wrote a commentary on Manatunga’s Bhayahara-Stotra. 
There is also a Gatumiri^atijinabhavastava by Gunavijaya Ganin, printed in Jaina- 
Stotra-Sarpgraha II, YJG 9, and a Jinacaturvimsatika by Bhupala Kavi in Km., Part VTI. 
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or a much earlier Dharmaghosa 5 ' who is the author of 
the Isimantjala or Rsimandala-Stotr a, 6) must 
remain an open question. This work is a hymn in Prakrit 
stanzas in praisq of the ancient Jaina teachers Jambusvamin, 
gayyambhava, Bhadrabahu, etc. AYltaraga-Stotra 
in 25 verses, also entitled Rate akara-Pancavim- 
4 a t i k a, after the author Ratnakara, is of unknown 
date. 7) 


!) Edited in Jaina-Stoira-Saipgraha II, YJG N o. 9. The third Stotra is dated Saipvafc 
1476 (1419 A.D.) : but the editor of the Adbyatmakalpadruma states Saipvat 1436-1503 
( 1379-1446 A.D.) as the period of the author’s life. 

2) This and other BhaktSmara Stotras, imitations of Manafcufitga’s celebrated Stotra, 
are printed in Stotra-Ratnakara, Part I, Bombay 1913, and in Bbaktamara- Stotra, Part I, 
Bombay 1926 ( ABB 45), Other Stotras by BhaYaprabha Surl are to be found in Jaina- 
Stofcra-Saingraha I, YJGr 7. 

3) Of* Klatt in Ind. Ant, 11, 265 $ Peterson, % Reports, pp. 17, 310 if. The same author 
also wrote a graddhajita-Kalpa, a work on atonements ; s. Weber , HSS. Yerz, II, 3, 881 f. 

4 ) Edited in S tot ra-Ratn akara, Part I. ... 

* 5 ) Peterson, Report IY, p. Ixiii ff., names no less than 7 different Jaina writers by 

the name of Dharmaghosa. 

6 ) A commentary written on this work in 1496 A.D. by Padmamandira, contains 
numerous legends on the Jaina teachers honoured in Isimandala. Some of these legends 
are also known from Hemacandra’s Parigi$ta-Parran. Cf. Peterson, Beport 1882-83, App, 
p. 931 ; Bhandarhar , Report 1883-84, pp. 130 ff., 443 ff. ; Weber, HSS. Yerz. II, 3,944 Note 
2. GathSs 155-218 and a portion of the commentary have been reprinted by Jacobi in the 
Edition of the Parigisfca-Parvan, Appendix, pp. 29 ff. and 37 ff. 

7 ) Edited in “Stuti-Samgraha with Avacuri ” and prefixed to the Edition of Muni 
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za m a different languag 
svajinastav a n a 
1200 A.D.) and S s 
nathastavan a b 
are poems written in six 1 
The languages are Sans’ 


0 Edited in Km., Part VII, p. 30 ff. 

2 ) 1“ Verse 20 the relative pronoun ya is even extended by the suffix ha, only to make 
the rhyme miinina yakena, muninayakena possible. These tricks make it improbable that 
this Devanandin is identical with the old Pujyapada. 

3) These hymns are contained in Part II of the Stotra-Batnakara, Bombay 1913. 

4 ) C/. W. Schubring in Bestgabe Jacobi, p. 89 ff. 
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‘ What does one fear ? Death. Who is in even worse 
man ? The passionate man. Who is a hero? He 
;ed by the arrows of the glances of beautiful women. 
u What is unfathomable? The conduct of women 
t ? He who is not deceived by this. What is pover 
hat is lack of dignity? Entreating, 


The renunciation of all desires. What is truth? The welfare of the beings 
What do the beings like best ? Life. 


1) The title is also Vimala-Pr., i.e. t “ Prasnottaramala of Vimala,” sometimes also 
“ Ratnamalika,” edited in Km., Part VII, 121 ff. ; a Prakrit recension by P. ®. Pavolini in 
GSAI11, 153-163. In 1373 A.D. Devendra and Manibbadra wrote a commentary on 

“ Vimalacandrasuri’s Pra4nottararatnamala, ? ’ in !which a story is told in connection with 

each question. Cf. Weber , HSS. Yerz. II, 3, 1118 ££. 
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26, 27. “What shall I tell you, that is as difficult to find on earth 
as a wishing-jewel ? Certainly it is the fourfold good. And what is the 
special name given to it by those who have driven away the darkness of 
ignorance? Gifts, accompanied by friendly speech; knowledge without 
arrogance ; heroism coupled with forbearance, and wealth hand in hand 
with self-sacrifice. This fourfold good is indeed difficult to find.” 

It is no wonder that this didactic poem is also claimed by 
Buddhists and Brahmans as belonging to their own writings. 1 ! 
The Jainas ascribe it to a ^vetambara Vimala 1 2) 3 or 
Vimalacandra, but sometimes also to King A m o g h a- 
v a r s a, s) who reigned in the 9th century and was a friend 
of the Digambara Jinasena. 

Another early work is U v a e s a m a 1 a, “ Garland of 
Instructions,” 4) a didactic poem in 540 Prakrit stanzas, 
containing moral instructions for laymen and monks, by 
D h a r m a d a s a, who according to tradition is said to be 
a younger contemporary of Mahavira. This is scarcely pos- 
sible, as the language of the Uvaesamala corresponds to the 
later Jaina Maharastri. At all events, there were commen- 
taries on this work as early as the 9th century, and, as is 


1) There is a Tibetan recension in the Tan jar with the title Prasnottararatnamala, 
edited in Tibetan and German by Schiefner, Petropoli 1858 ; a Sanskrit and a Tibetan 
recension with French translation, have been published by Pb. Ed. Foucaux , Paris 1867. 
Of. A. Weber, Indische Streifen I, 210 2., where two versions are translated into German, 
and Vidhushekara Bhattacharya in 143 f. It is significant that the 
text in the Tanjur begins with an invocation to MafijusrI, a Bombay edition, in which San- 
kara is mentioned as the author, with an invocation to Ga^e^a, and the Jinistic version 
with that to Mahavira. 

2 ) Haridas Sdstri (Ind. Ant; 19, 1890, 378 f.) is of opinion that this Yimala is identi- 
cal with the author of the Paumacariya. This admits of neither refutation nor proof. In 
the last verse the author is called simply Sitapataguru, i. e., “the teacher clad in white. n 
A Calcutta edition erroneously gives Asifcapata as the name of the author, s. Weber, 1. c., 
p. 212, 220 Note 3. 

3) Cf . Bhandarkar, Early History of the Dekkan, 2nd edition, p. 68f. J. F. Fleet in 
Ind. Ant. 33, 1904, 198 ft. 

4 ) Edited by L. P. Tessitori in GSAI 25, 1912, 167-297. Of. Jacobi , AR 18, 1915, p. 
285 f. A number of stanzas are taken from the Mahanisiha-Sntta ; s. Schubring , Das Maha- 
nislha-sutta, p, 51 f£. 



proved by the numerous commentaries, it must have enjoyed 
considerable popularity.^ 

There is also Sllovaesamala by J ayaklrti, 
the pupil of Jayasimha, in 116 Prakrit Gathas, the date of 
which is not known. All we know is that in the year 1337 
A. D. Somatilaka Suri wrote a commentary on it, Sxlataran- 
ginl, consisting of narratives. 2) : 

'There are two didactic poems by the famous Pujya- 
pa da; Istopadesa, “ The desired Instruction/’ 3) and 
S a madhi pataka, “ A Hundred Yerses on the Absorp- 
tion (in meditation).” 4) 

Haribhadra wrote 32 Astakani, 5) poems of 8 verses each, 
on the e; Great God ” (tnahadeva), i.e., the Jina free from all 
passions, on the cult, knowledge, renunciation, etc. He is 
also the author of an U padesapadain Prakrit. 6> 

Gunabhadra, the author of the Uttara-Purana, also 
wrote an ethical poem AtmanusSsana 7 * in 270 stanzas. 

The didactic poems of the Digam bara Amitagati 
are greatly appreciated by the Jainas. An earlier work of his 
isSubhasitaratnasamdoha, “ The Collection of 


*) The poet Siddharsi, too, wrote a commentary on Uvaesamala. This commentary is 
available in two recensions, one of which contains stories also ; s. Jacobi , XJpamitibhava- 
prapaSca Katha, Ed. r Preface, p. xi; Weber, HSS. Verz. II, 3, 1082 ff. There is also an 
Uvaesamala in 505 Prakrit stanzas by Maladhari - Hemacandra, the senior 
contemporary of the famous Hemacandra; s. Weber , 1. c., 1081 f. 

2 ) Cf+ Weber, HSS. Verz. II, 3, 1085 ff. The Stbulabhadra legend from this com* 
mentary is given by Alsberg, Kamarapalapratibodha, p. 90 

3 ) Edited in DJGK I, in MDJG No. 13 (with Siadhara’s commentary), and in Gran- 
thatrayl, SJG No. 20, Calcutta V. S. 2449 (1922) ; translated into English by Champat Bai 
Jain, Hardoi 1925. 

4 ) Edited in SJG, Vol. I, Bombay 1905. The same volume also contains Paru^ar* 
thasiddhyupaya by Amrtacandra who, according to a Digambara Pattaval?, 
wrote in 904 A.D. The two works are also printed in DJGK I. 

/A/ : ;:5):;):;;;Edited;together with Yasovijaya’s Astakaprakarana, Haribhadra's Saddar4anasa- 
mnccaya and Baja^ekbara J s Saddarlauasamnccaya Surat 1918 

6 ) JPeierson, \ M Deports, pp. 34 f., Extract 40, 

7 ) Edited in DJGK I, p, 55 ff. 
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Gems of Beautiful Aphorisms,* 5 1} in 32 chapters, each of 
which treats of a special subject, and is, as a rule, written in 
a unified metre. The language, style and metres are those 
of the ornate poetry. In elaborate verses the poet deals with 
the entire ethics of the Digambara Jainas, gives rules of con- 
duct for both monks and laymen, and subjects the tenets of 
the Brahmanical religion to a severe and caustic criticism. 
It is but rarely, however, that we come across an original 
expression for those thoughts with which we are so familiar 
from the ascetic poetry, on the world of the senses and its 
dangers, on error and truth, the right mode of life, death and 
transitoriness, the wickedness of women, the sin of eating 
flesh, drinking intoxicants, honey, etc. A very few specimens 
will suffice to give an idea of this work which at any rate is 
important from the point of view of Jinistic ethics : 

Chapter IV contains warnings against avarice, beginning with 
the verse ; 

u The sun grows cold, and hot the cool moon grows, 

f . The cloud grows firm, the ocean is satiated with the water of the “ 

streams, 

The wind stands still, the heat of the fire gives up its glow, — • 

But never does the ardour of avarice cease to glow/* 

Among the sins which are enumerated as following in the wake of 
avarice, are man’s tilling the soil with a plough, sewing garments, produc- 
ing paintings, and doing other things which we should call useful profes- 
sions. Chapter VI deals with the favourite theme of ascetic poetry, the 
investigation of the virtues and faults of women/ 5 The female body is 
described by this poet-monk as the sum of all impurity, in his eyes woman 
is “ the treasury of all sufferings, 55 <e the bolt barring the city of heaven, 
the path to the dwelling of hell/ 5 “ the axe for the pleasant grove of piety, 
the hoar-frost for the lotus of virtues? the root of the tree of sins, the soil 



3 ) Edited in Km. 82; edited and transl. by R. Schmidt and J. Hertel in ZDMG 69, 
1905 and 61, 1907. Gf. Hertel, WZKM17, 1903. 105 ff. and Leumann, ZDMG 59, 578 ff. 
According to Hertel (WZKM 17, 110 ff.) Amitagati was influenced by Bbartrhari. 
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for the creeper of deceit ” etc. The warning against the blandishments of 
courtesans takes up an entire chapter (XXIV), W e read here, for instance 
(XXIV, 21): ' ' ' . ' '■ * 

“ As a thief of the wealth which bestows all delights, called penance, 

As a man-murdering pest, skilled in bringing all sufferings, 

As a snare to catch the mad elephant called man, 

The whore, the saleable woman, was sent to earth by fate,” ’’ 

The Aptas, i.e, s the sinless beings who have east off passion, hate and 
delusion, are dealt with in Chapter XXVI. These “ released ones ” are 
the true gods; and here the poet indulges in the most damning expressions 
against the Brahmanical gods, who lust after women, drink intoxication 
drinks and are entirely given up to sensual pleasures, and can therefore 
not be counted as Aptas. At the end of this chapter Amitagati protests 
that he has not laid such stress on the faults of the gods “from motives 
of eloquence, hate or passion/’ but he has merely endeavoured “to know 
the all-knowing, faultless Apta.” “ And yet the saviour of the three 
worlds, as lie dwells in the Beyond, cannot be known in this world. As 
long as the sun does not rise, so long all darkness has not been banished.” 
The essence of the true religion is shown in Chapter XXVIII, where, for 
instance, we read (V. 6) : . , 

The king of hills may waver. 

And cold the fire may grow, ; 

The rock may swim in the water, - ■ 

And the moon send forth rays of heat, 

The sun may rise in the West — 

But in the killing of beings 
Religion can never consist.” 

Twenty years after the S ubhasitara t nasamd oha, in 1014 
A.D., the second great work ■ of Amitagati, D h a; rma- 
parlks a, 13 C5 Examination, of the Eeligion was completed*' 
This is a dogmatic-polemical , work, which is, however, so 
closely interwoven with narratives, that it may he included 
among the narrative literature as well. The obvious aim of 


2 ) N. Mironom, Die Dharmapar!k§a des Amitagati. Dies. Leipzig 1903* See also 
Bhandarkar, Report 1884-87, pp. 13 ff., 134 ff. 
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the author in this book is, not only to instruct and convert, 
but also to entertain at the expense of adherents of other 
religions, the plan of the work being as follows ; A Jaina con- 
verts his Brahman friend by doing all kinds of absurd things 
or telling incredible stories, in order to bring home to his 
astonished friend that the Brahmanieal legends tell even more 
incredible and more absurd things. This is a peg on which 
Amitagati succeeds in hanging a large number of popular 
anecdotes. They are gleaned either from oral tradition or 
from a book of tales in Prakrit. In the language, too, there 
are traces of their having been translated from Prakrit. 
Other tales are taken from the epic-Puranic tradition, but are 
sorely corrupted. Among the popular narratives, two interest- 
ing types are especially represented : stories of fools and 

marvellous tales of lies. 


Among the first-named category the most interesting is the story of 
the four fools who meet with a saint, who greets them. The fools begin to 
quarrel as to who it was whom the saint had greeted. They ask the saint, 
and he says : u The most foolish among you.” Now they eannot agree as to 
who is the most foolish among them. So they go to the town, in order to 
ask the citizens to decide, and each of them relates some piece of stupidity 
which he has committed. The first one allowed his eyes to be burned out 
by a lamp, only in order not to disturb his two wives in their sleep. The 
second let his two bad .wives break his legs. The fourth had his cheek 
pricked through, from fear of his mother-in-law. The third, however, 
behaved in a fashion similar to the man in Goethe’s poem u Gutmann and 
Gutweib.” Once he was lying in bed with his wife. “ Then 
io act on Ms suggestion, that the one who spoke first must give 
ten sweet cakes. As they were thus lying quietly, a thief entered the 
hpuse, and stole everything there was to steal. When the thief 
laid hands on the wife’s under- garments, the wife said to the 
“ What? Are you going to look on quietly even now?” Then the 
husband demanded the promised ten cakes, because she had been the first to 
break the silence.” J) 


; ' i) Mironov, l.c., p. 21, Cf. R. Pischel, ZDMG 58,1904, 863 f£. ; Hertel , Bin altindisches. 
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As to the marvellous tales k, la Munchausen (Miinch-bausen), we 
mention only the following: A man sees a beautiful tree and wishes to 

taste its fruits. But the tree is too tall. So he cuts off his head, throws it 
on to the tree, where it eats as much fruit as it wants. Then he fastens 
his head on to his neck again. 

Remarkable are the sagas and legends which Amifcagatl 
cites from the Mahabharata and the Ramavana. Only few of 
these are told in the form in which we know them from the 
two epics. Most of them are pieced together from fragments of 
the most various traditions in such a way that they appear as 
absurd as possible. Tet most likely he did not invent these 
corruptions of the Brahmanical legends himself, but probably 
they had already been changed by the Jainas in this fashion 
at an earlier time . 15 Amitagati tells the following satirical 
story regarding the origin of the Mahabharata : 

Vyasa certainly knew that his poem was full of lies, but he ventured 
to dish up the inconsistent and senseless stuff to mankind, after he had 
convinced himself, by an experiment, of the stupidity of men. He placed 
a pot on the bank of the Gahga and began to heap sand over it. 
Immediately the people came along and followed his example, so that after 
a short time the place where the first pot stood, could no longer be 
determined. 

Indeed Amitagati is none too scrupulous in his criticism 
of Brahmanism. The Brahmanical pantheon is condemned 
just as ruthlessly here as in the Subhasitaratnasamdoha . 25 


Narrenbuch, p, 37 ff. The story frequently recurs in India (e,g,Yet alapaocaviipsati, 
ed, XJhle, 23, 63, and often in modern Indian versions). The earliest known version 
in the Chinese Tripitaka (E. Huber, BEEEO A 1091 ; of. Zachariae, ZVV 1906, 136 Note), 
takes us back as far as the year 492 A. D. The propagation of the anecdote, which is also 
known in Arabic variants and in Baluchi, has been traced, as far as Europe is concerned, 
by B, KShler (Jahrbuch fur romani$cbe pud engii^bp;^ 12, 348 &«). Goethe took 

the theme from a Scottish ballad, ■■ ; 

1 ) According to Mironow, he., p. 49 if., he used Bavisena’s Padma-Purana and Subha- 
eandra’s Pandava-Purana (or u Jaina-Mahabharata ”)• 

2 ) And this is additional proof of the fact that the two works are by one and the 
same author. According to Mironow , he, p., 41, the Subhasitaratnasamdoha appears to 
have been used in the last two sections of the Dbarmaparlksa. 
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Among the works of Amitagati there is also a Dvatrim- 
s a t i k a, 1} a poem in 32 stanzas of highly ethical value, 
which partly has the form of a prayer in which the Apta, the 
perfect saint or Jina, is invoked as “ god ” (deva) or “ god of 
gods ” (devadeva), and partly contains only religious-moral 
contemplations. It begins with the beautiful verses: 

il May my self always have love (maitrl) for all beings, pleasure in the 
company of the virtuous, deepest compassion for the creatures in pain, and 
indifference towards him who is perversely inclined. 0 God ! 

“ May I, by thy grace, 0 Lord of Jinas (Jinendra), possess the power 
to separate, like the sword from its sheath, my soul which is faultless and 
possessed of infinite power, from the body ! 

“ May my mind, 0 Lord, be always equal in sorrow and in joy, towards 
enemy and friend, in union and in separation, in the house and in the 
forest, and may all selfishness be banished from my heart ! ” 

One of the most important didactic poems of the Jainas is 
the Yogasastra 2) by Hemacand ra. The work 
consists of a text in simple giokas and a commentary 
short (vrtti) in ornate Kavya style, which also contains 
stories. 3) The first four chapters, which constitute more than 

*) Edited in MDJG No, 13, p. *132 ff. ; and in DJQ.K I ; also under the title S a m a • 
yika Pat ha, with an English translation by Ajil Prasctda in the Jaina Scripture 
Gift Series No. 2, Yet another work of Amitagati, the Pancasaip grata, is print- 
ed in MDJG No. 25. 

2 ) It is also called Adhyatmopanisad, The first four chapters belong to the daily 
reading of the Jaina monks, and are therefore frequently to be found copied out sepa- 
rately, whilst manuscripts of all 12 chapters are rare ( Peterson , 3 [Reports, p. 31 ; Weber, 
RSS. Verz., II, 3, 913 they are edited and transl. into German by E. Windisch in 
ZDMG 28, 1874, 185-262. An edition with Italian translation has been begun by E, 
Belloni-Filippi in G SAP 21, 1908, 123 ff.~ The edition by Yijaya Dharma Suri in Bibl. Ind, 
(fasc. 1 , 1907 to fasc. 8, 1921) is also not complete. A complete edition with the author’s 
own commentary was published by the Jaina Dharma Prasaraka Sabha, Bhavnagar 1926, 

3 ) These narratives look like brief summaries of the legends told in the Trisasti- 

salakapurusa-Carita, from which Belloni-Filippi concludes that this work was written earlier, 
whilst Buhler (Hemachandra, pp. 36, 43) agrees with the tradition (s. Peterson, Report IV, 
p. 7) in regarding the Yogagasfcra as the earlier w^ the Brahmadatta-Kathanaka 

in Hemacandra’s commentary, s. Patiolirii in GSAI 7, 339 ff. ; on the A bhayara jar§i-KathS- 
naka in the same, which is connected with the Udayana legend, s, Hertel, Jinaklrtis 
“ Geschichte von P&la und Gopala,” p. 127 If. 
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l the command of Ahims a (the 
js) and Is therefore not worthy of 
s Ahimsa is inculcated again and 


“ Ahimsa is like a loving mother of all beings, 

Ahimsa is like a stream of nectar in the desert of Samsara, 
Ahimsa is a course of rain-clouds to the forest-fire of suffering 
The best healing-herb for- the beings tormented by the disease 
Called the perpetual return of existence, is Ahimsa.” r) 


of Hemacandra too, women are 
the gate of Hell, the root of all 
e of dissension ” etc., wherein he 


e must oe up 


the verses on the transitoriness and vanity of human 


iry characteristic of Hemacandra that, at the request of the 
whom he sought to win over to ascetic morality by the Yogagas- 
g h v a r h a n n i t i*S a s fc r a, “ Short Manual of the Art of 
which cannot be said to be entirely in conformity with the prim* 
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existence also remind us of the best sayings of Bhartrhari, 
such as for instance IY, 58 : 


u Fortune wavers like the wave, 

The meeting of friends is like a dream ; 

a 

Youth is like the panicle of a blade of grass. 


Whirled on high by each gust of wind, 




A contemporary of Hemacandra is Jinadatta Suri 
(1075-1154 A.D.), a pupil of Jinavallabha Suri. He wrote 
Upade^arasayana Has a, 15 a didactic poem in the form 
of a dancing-song in 80 verses, Kalasvarupakulakam, 
a didactic poem in 32 rhymed verses in Apabhramsa, and a 
Oaccari (Carcarl), 1 2) 3 * * * * also a kind of dancing-song in praise 
of his teacher Jinavallabha Suri, who had had moral sayings 
engraven on various shrines. 

A younger contemporary of Hemacandra and King 
Kumarapala isSomaprabha, the author of the K umara- 
pa la-Pr a tib o d h a, 8) a didactic poem and collection of tales, 


1) Among the devotees of Kp§]£ta, Rasas are dancing-songs, in which the love of 
Kfsna and Radhi, is snug. Among the Jainas, they are ballads, often with a bearing on 
historical personages, frequently in Old Gujarati. 

2) All three poems are edited with a Sanskrit introduction by Lalchandra Bhagwan- 

das Gandhi , Three Apabhraipga Works of Jinadatta Suri with Commentaries, in GOS No. 
37, Baroda 1927. In the same volume are published as appendices • a Sanghapattaka by 
Jinavallabha Suri, a Gapadhatasard ha Pataka (ef. also Weber, HSS. Yerz. IT, 3, 981 ff.) 
and a Soguraparatantrya by Jinadatta, and a hymn written in 1113 A D. by Jinaraksita, 
the pupil of Jinadatta, in praise of his teacher. A Gapadharasapfcati, written for the 
purpose of exorcising a man possessed by a spirit, is mentioned by Bhandarkar, Report 
1882 ;$3,' p, : ; 48 f* Another Jinadatta, who lived in the first /half of the 13th century, 
wrote an encyclopaedia V i v e k a v 1 1 a s a, s. Bhandarkar, Report 1883-84, pp. 156, 
458 ff. .. y ■ 

3) Edited by Munirdja Jinavijaya, Baroda 1920 (GOS No. 14). C/. Peterson , Report 
IY, .p. 19 f. ; P. D. Gune in Proc. I. 00, Poona 1922, p. 159 ff., and Ludwig Alsdorf , 
Der Kumarapalapratibodha, ein Beitrag zur Kenntnis des Apabhram4a und der Erz&hlangs- 

litteratur der Jainas (Alt- nnd Neu-Indiache gtudien) Hamburg 1923. In the last verse 

the title is given as Jinadharmapratibodha, in the colophon Kumarapalapratibodha, which 

is probably to be explained as an abbreviation for Kumarapala- Jinadharma-pratibodha, 

** Awakening of the religion of the Jina in Kumarapala.” Hemakumaracaritra also appears 

to be a title of the same work, s, Alsdorf, 1. o. r p. 1, Note 1. 
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in verse and prose, for the most part in Prakrit, hit ■ also 
partly in Sanskrit and Apabkramsa. According to the state- 
ment of the author himself, the work was written in the year 
1184 A.D., and consists of five Prastavas {“ Recitals, ser- 
mons 35 ) hy which Hemacandra who is made the speaker, is 
supposed to .have converted King Kumarapala. Prastava I 
deals with the 5 commandments as to conduct: avoidance of 
killing, of gambling, adultery, fornication, drinking and theft; 
Pr. II with the worship of gods and teachers, Pr. Ill with the 
four duties : generosity, virtue, asceticism and meditation, Pr. 
IV on the 12 vows of the Jaina layman, 1} and Prastava V on 
the four passions (anger, pride, deceit and greed) and various 
other points of the doctrine. The separate teachings are 
illustrated by stories, of which there are 54 in all. Most of 
the stories told here occur in other Jaina works too. 2) 

As an example of the vice of gambling the story of Nala is told. 3 5 
The story of King Pradyota of UjjayinI serves to elucidate the sin of 
adultery. The story belongs to the cycle of the Udajana legends. It is 
also told here how Prince Abhaya of Rajagrha becomes the prisoner of 
King Pradyota owing to trickery. As a captive he does the king an im- 
portant service on three occasions, and each time the king grants him a 
wish with the exception of his liberty. When he rescues the king from 
his distress the fourth time, and the king again offers to grant him a wish 
Abhaya says : u ^hilst you sit upon the elephant Nalagiri as a driver and 
I sit on the lap of (your consort) SivadevT, burn me with the (fire-proof) 
wood of the chariot Agnibhlru.” By demanding such impossibilities, he 
indicates to the king that he has only the one wish for liberty. The king 
recognises this and sets him free, whereupon Abhaya takes leave of him 
with this oath ; a If I do not take you prisoner, O King, in broad day- 
light in the middle of the town amidst loud cries, may I go into the fire.” 
By means of a ruse he does actually take the king prisoner. 4) 

x ) 0/. Mrs. S. *5 tevenson , The Heart of Jainism, p. 205 ff. ; Glasenapp , Der Jainismus, 
p. 202 ff. 

2 ) Bee Alsdorf, 1. c., p. 7 ft. ; ; : ;A v:- ' : 

3 ) Pp. 47-76 of the edition. A':, '.)■ 

4 ) Pp. 76-83 of the edition, cf. Alsdorf , !. c., p. 140 f. and P. D« Gune in Ann. Bh. 
Inst. II, 1920, p. Iff. 
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As an instance of the vow of virtue, the story is told of Sllavatf, the 
virtuous wife of the rich merchant Ajitasena. She understands the lan- 
guage of the birds and performs all kinds of seemingly absurd actions and 
gives seemingly absurd answers : it turns out, however, that the apparent 
absurdities are in reality proofs of great intelligence. D 

Prastava V contains two long narratives in Apabbramsa. The one is 
the 1 1 v a-m ana fa-k a r a n a*s a m 1 ap a-K atha, “ The Story of the 
Conversation between Soul, Mind and Senses.’* 1 2) This is an elaborately 
worked out allegory (105 stanzas), in which King Atman (Soul), his consort 
Buddhi (Insight), his minister Manas (Mind) and his five court officials, 
the Five Senses, appear : Manas and the five Senses carry on a heated 

debate as to the origin of suffering, whereupon Atman takes the lead, and 
in along speech describes the terrible sufferings of Samsara and extols the 
happiness of those whose mind is directed towards the Jina, the Munis and 
pity on all beings, “ who avoid the striving after possession, as one avoids 
robbery, which brings suffering in its wake, kingly power, as a snare or 
poison, sensual pleasure and a loving woman, as a piece of wood, wealth as 
a fetter, inclination to adornment as a burden ; who, making no difference 
between themselves and others, have taken upon themselves the burden of 
the discipline of the Order/’ 3) * 

The second long story in Apabhramsa is the story of Sthulabhadra 4> 
in 106 verses. Sthulabhadra is the last successor of Mahavlra, who still 
knew the 14 Purvas. Stories about him and his enemy, the learned Brah- 
man Vararuei, are already told in the Pari§ista-Parvan. 5) We also find 
here the story of the monks, each of whom fulfils another, more difficult 
vow, whilst Sthulabhadra takes upon himself and fulfils the vow that he 
will spend four months in the house of the courtesan Kosa, without 
violating his vow of chastity. The vain attempts of Ko£a to entangle the 
monk in the bonds of love, are described in accordance with all the 


Kama-Sastra. In the end the 


g gives Kosa to his 


charioteer as a wife. In order to amuse her, this man performs a 
remarkable trick ; he cuts a mango from the tree with two arrows shot into 
one another, whereupon Kosa does a still more wonderful trick : she 


1) Pp. 220-2*29 of the edition ; cf . AUdorf, 1. 6. } p. 141 f. 

2 ) Pp. 422437 of the edition ; c/. Ahdorf, I* c., pp, 6, 10 ff,, 

3 ) Alsdorf, 1, c., p. 100. > : v 

.*) Pp. 443-461 of the editidh ;; e/t pp. 6, 19 ff., 

5) Parisista-Parvan VIII, 110493, see above, p. 507 ff. 


ff., 92 ff. 
ff., 113 ff. 
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3 is a single verse in 
explained by the poet 1 



a is also the author of 
r a or Suktim ukts 
)f moral sayings very p 


hand, a later S o m a p 
ettrngaravaira gya-Tar an g in I 2 * 4) 
is is a didactic poem in 46 elaborate stan 
ost perfect Kavya style. In this erotic-asa 
s of women and the blandishments of love are descrio 
11 the arts of the Kama-Sastra, as a warning again 

to peace of mind and release. 


2 ) P. 471 f. of the edition ; cf. Alsdorf, 1. c., pp. 45 f., 126 if. 

2 ) Muniraja Jinavijaya, Kumarapala-Pratibodha, Ed., Introduction, p. vii f. 

3} Edited in Km., Part VII, pp. 35-51 ; translated into Italian by Pavolini in BIEI 
II, 33-72, Eirenze 1898 with Introduction by E. E. j c/. Weber , HSS. Verz. II, 3, p. 

1132 if.; Bhandarkar , Beport 1882-83, pp. 42, 225 f. Munir Aja Jinavijaya, 1. c., p. yi, who 
says ; Phis work is well-known among the Jainas and is repeated by heart by many : a 
m^n 3,hd wbmhh':.o£ ; thA : 3ai»AQmniunity^^ 

4) Edited in Km., Part V, 1888, 124 ff. Trans, into German as “ A true Capuchin’s 
Sermon against Women ” by B. Schmidt , Liebe und Ehe im alien und modernen Indien, 
Berlin 1904, p. 36 &. According to verse 33 { “ he whose thoughts are bent on Siva, 
should not even stay in the vicimtyof women”) and verse 39 0* the city of $iya ** in the 
sente of “ release ”) it appears to be an originally Sivaite poem, which has been 
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appropriated by the Jainas. The commentator explains Siva as a synonym fc 
release.” 

*) Edited in YJG. No. 18, Benares 1909. Gf. E. Belloni-Filippi in GSAI, 28, 191f 

153 ft. 

2) Peterson, 3 Reports, 12 ft., 297 ff. 

3) Peterson, 3 Beporfcs, 3 fit, 281 ff. Samayasnndara is also the author of Visaipva 

da|ataka, a compilation of a hundred Yerses which contain discrepancies to be foun 
in tfesacred. texts (i. c., p. 10) * ■ - 
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ectness or feamsara, etc., as the sole 
Faina religion is recommended, is an an- 
es. 2) 

ber of the purely erudite works, 
'rks on the dogmas of the Jaina religion, 
tnd more especially logic. The Jainas 
1 important part in the history of Indian 
nisads taught the eternal existence of 
nly existing being. Earlier Buddhism 
independent self, but only a constant 
g away of psychical and physical 
ch Mahay an a Buddhism developed the 
or Nastivada, “ the doctrine of It- 
reen these two stand the Jainas, who 
, “ the doctrine of It-ean-be,” saying : 
hich exists eternally, objects are eternal 
Ter can assume all possible forms and 
ly period the Jainas rendered very great 
>ment of logic and atomism, the Nyaya 
osophy. Bhadrabahu taught a syllogism 
already in the Avasyaka-Niryukti, and 
utrakrtanga-Niryukti. 3 ’ According to 
e Jaina teacher Bohagutta is supposed 

J ) Edited and translated by L* 1*. Tessikpri in GSAI 22, 179-211 ; 24, 405 if, 

2 ) Other anthologies snoh as the earlier V a j j a 1 a g g a by Jayayallabha 
(with Sanskrit Version eel. by J. Laber in Bibl. lad., Ease; I# 1914, Ease, II, 1923) and 
the more modern collection Era kriia-S tk taratnam a 1 a (Collection of Ancient 
Prakrit Popular Poems with Sanskrit Equivalents and English Translation) compiled by 
Pur an Chand Nahar t Calcutta 1919 (Jaina Vi vidha. Sahitya Shastra MalS No. 11) are of the 
quite general character, and not specifically Jinis tic, though they are compiled by Jamas. 

3 ) Of* Jacobi in Transactions of the Third Congress for the History of Eeligion, 
Oxford 1908, II, p. 58 If. s B. Ch. Vidyabhu§ana, History of Indian Logic, p, 164 ff. « H. 
Uit Vaigesika Philosophy (OTE), London 1917, p. 83. S. Dasg upta, History of Indian 
Philosophy I, Cambridge 1922, p. 173 f£. 
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Kindi commentary by Bobu Surajbhan Vakil, Benares 1910. Com- 
icandra Suri and by Srutasagara. Cf. Peter son , Report II, pp. 80 f?,, 
9 : in Festgab© Jacobi, p, 163 f. 

Vasunandin’s commentary edited in MDJG Nos. 19 and 23. In 
ra is ascribed to'^nd^Jsnnda." Report II, pp. 74 

iogue, p. xiv t and Denecke, 3. c., p. 162. Vasunandin quotes 
by Isadhara, and must therefore have lived between the 10th and 


vith a Hindi commentary in Borabay 3904, Gf> Peterson, Report IV, p. 
kar , Report 1883-84, pp. 113 ff., 398 ff. (where the text of Chapter XII is 
Catalogue, p. xiv. 

S. Stevenson , The Heart of Jainism, p. 156 ff. ; Glasenapp, Der Jainismos, 
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2 ) Gf» Klatt Jaina-Onomasticon, p, 4 ^ f . ; Peterson ; 3 Reports, p. 328 f, ; Repor 
p, xvi f. ; Jacobi in ZDMG- 60, 1906, 288 f. ; Vidyabhusana , History of Indian Logic, p. 
168 if. 5 L. Suali, Introduction alia Studio della Filosofia Indiana, Pavia 1913, p. 36 ff. ; 
J, L. Jaini in SBJ II, p. vii ; Farquhar , Outline, p. 164 f. Neither are the statements of 
the Digambaras free from ambiguity. J. H. Woods , The Yoga-System of Patanjali (HOS 
$bl. 17), p. xix, makes it appear probable that Umasvati quotes from the Yoga -Sutra, 

3) Edited with the Commentary, by Vakil Keshavlal Premchand Mody in Bibl. 
Inch 1903-1905, together with a few minor works of Umasvati in the appendices ; with a 
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ndl, also in Rayacandra-Jaina-Sastramala, Bombay 1906; with Introduc- 
Notes and Commentary in English by J. L. Jaini , Arrah 1920, SBJ, Vol. 
ras also in Bhandarkar , Report 1883-84, p. 405 ff. ; and inDJGKI; 
rman and explained by H. Jacobi in ZDMG- 60, 1906, 287 ff. f 512 ff. ; cf. 
I, 78 ff., 156 ff. 

aseifieation of the animals according to Tattvarfchadhigama, cf. B.N 
lix to B. K. Sarkar , The Primitive Background of Hindu Sociology, 

. 323 £f. : • ■ 

K. Premchand (Mody), Bombay 1905, . . 

the Appendix to the Edition of Tattv&idbadhigama, BibL Ind. ; ; also 
mvat 1960 ; with Tika and AvaeM, Bhavnagar, Sftipvafc 1966; edited 
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the Soul,” is a religious-philosophical work, also possessing 


Like Umasvati, SiddhasenaDivakara, too, is 

regarded by both gvetaro haras and Digambaras as one of their 

own. He wrote a commentary on the Tat t v ar th adhigama- 

Sutra, 11 and is said to have written 32 different works on 

logic, 21 of which are known. 2 * His Nyayavatar a, 8) 

which treats of the means of acquiring knowledge (pram ana) 

and of methods (nay a) in 32 Sanskrit verses, is a fundamental 

Jaina work on logic. It forms a part of the Hvatrimsad- 

Dvatrimsika. 41 The Sammatitarka-Sutra 5 ’ is a 

* 

general work on philosophy, which also deals with logic. 

A commentary on Umasvati’s work, entitled Sarvar- 
t h a s i d d h i, 0) was also written by Pujyapada 
Hevanandin. 

In the first half of the 8th century A.D. lived the Higam- 
bara Samantabhadr a, 7) who again wrote a commentary 






with Commentary and translated into Italian by A. Ballini in GSAT, 25, 1912, 117 ; 29, 

1918-20, 81 ff. 

4) Ta- ttvanusavijQi Tattvarfchatlka was printed in Ahmedabad. Siddhasena Ganin, 
who also wrote a Tattvarihatika, quotes Siddhasena Divakara. Of. Peterson, 3 Reports, 
Extracts p, 88 ff. ; Hiralal , Catalogue, p. xii £f. Distinct from these two is Siddhasena 
Suri, who in 1185 A.D. wrote a commentary on Nemicandra’s Pravacanasaroddh ara ; of. 
Weber HSS. Vera. II, 3, 850 ; Peterson , Report IV, p. cxxx ff. 

' 2) Ekayimsatidvafcrim^ika, Nyayavafcara and Sammatisufcra* were published in. Sid- 
dbaseha«Divakara-Krta-Granthamal&» Bhaynagar 1909 : Sammatitarka-Prakarana with 
commentary by Abhayadeva is published in YJG No. 13, Benares 19 19, Abhayadeva’s ex- 
haustive commentary has also been published in Gujaratapuratattvamandira-Granthavall 
10, 16, 18, 19, Ahmedabad, 1928-1928. 

3 ) Edited with Commentary and an English translation, by Satis Chandra Vidya- 
bhu§ana, Calcutta, 1909. 

4 j Cf. S. Oh. Vidyabhuqam, History of Indian Log ic , * p . 174 IE, 

5 ) Edited with Abhayadeva’s Tattvabodhinl in YJG, No, 13 ; with 
Tattvarthavidhayinl in the Arhatamata-Prabhakara Series, Poona 1926. 

6) Edited in Kolhapur 1904, s. Jacobi in ZDMG 60, 290. 

7 ) Thus according to K. B. Pathak in Ann. Bh. Inst. XI, 1930, 149 £L, who proves that 
Samantabhadra lived after Dharmakirti and before Kumarila. S, Ch. Vidyabhusana, His- 

of Indian Logic, p. 182 f., states his period as 600 A.D. According'to a Vamsavali he. 

t . ■ t, A ■*>' A-- * ■.tS. rrj - - ■/ ** *it . , t 1 .... >- 


iM to have Uved in CO A.D. j s. Hiralal, Catalogue, p. x if. On Samantabhadra’s 
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on Umasvati’s Tattvarthadhigama-Sutra. The introduction 
to this commentary is entitled Devagama-Stotra 
or A p t a m I m a m s a, 1 ' in which the Jinistic philosophy 
of Syadvada is explained. The work was known to the philo- 
sophers Kumarila and Vacaspatimisra. Another philosophical 
work by Samantabhadra is Yuktyanusasan a. 2) 
Ratnakarandasravakacar a, s) also called Upa- 
sakadhyayana, is a manual of morals for the lay adherent, in 
150 Sanskrit verses. 

Not far removed from Samantabhadra in point of time is 
A k a 1 a n k a, 4) or Akalankadeva, who wrote T a 1 1 v a r- 
tharajavarttik a, 6) a commentary on the Tattvartha- 
dhigama-Sutra, and Astagatl, a commentary on Samanta- 
bhadra’s Aptamlmamsa. He is also the author of works on logic, 
Nysyaviniscaya, Laghiyastraya and Svaru- 
pasambhodhan a. 0) A treatise on expiatory rites, Prayas- 
cittagrantha (or Prayaseittavidhi) is also ascribed to him. 71 
His views are opposed by Kumarila, the great philosopher of 
Brahmanical orthodoxy, whilst Vidyananda Patrakesarin 8) 
and Prabhacandra defend Akalahka against Kumarila. 
Yidyananda wrote Astasahasr T, 9) a commentary 


life, character, and time, see Pandit J ugala Kisora Mukhtara in MBJG No 24, 1925. Samanfca* 
bhadra is also called, ** Kavi ” and is the author of a Svayambbu-Stotra, s. above, p. 552, 

1 ) Edition in Jaina Grantha Bainakara and in SJG Vol. 1, Bombay 1905 ; in SJG 10, 
Benares 1914, and in DJGK I, On the contents of the work, cf. Vidyabhusana, l.c., 
p. 184 f. 

2) Edited In S JG Vol. 1 ; MBJG No. 15 ; and m BJGK I. 

3) Text with English translation (after the Hindi translation) by Champat Bai Jain , 
The Householder’s Bharma, Arrah 1917 ; text only in DJGK I ; text with commentary by 
Prabhacandra in MBJG No. 24. 

4 ) Cf . Hiralal , Catalogue, p. xxvi ff. 

5) Edited in SJG 4, Benares 1915. 

6 ) Laghiyastraya and Svarupasambodhana are edited in MDJG No. 1. 

7 ) Edited together with three other treatises on Prayascifctas in MBJG No. 18 

(Prayascitta-Samgraha). But it is doubtful whether Akalanka is really the author of this 
treatise ,* s, Hiralal , Catalogue, p. xxvi. W& 

s ) C/. Hiralal, Catalogue, p. xxviii f. I 

d ) Edited in Gandhinatbarahga-Jama-Granthamala, Bombay 1915. 



caya tnere is a work on logic, the P a r I k s a m u k h a- 
S u t r a, 1 2 * 4) by M a n i k y a n a n d i n ; 5) and P r a b h a- 
c a n d r a, who calls himself a pupil of Padmanandin (i.e„ 
Kundakunda), wrote a commentary on the last-named work : 
this commentary is entitled Prameyakamalamar- 
t a n d a, and is a well-known work on logic. The same 
author also wrote another work on logic, N yayakumu- 
dacandrodaya. It has been believed hitherto that 
this is the same Prabhacandra who was a pupil of Akalanka 
in the 8th century. According to the epilogue (prasasti) of 
the first work, however, this work was written in Dhara in the 
reign of King Bhoja (1019-1060 A.D.), 6) One Prabhacandra 
wrote commentaries on the Tattvarthadhigama-Sutra by 
Umasvamin, the Samayasara by Kundakunda, Pujyapada’s 
Samadhisataka and on Samantabhadra’s Ratnakaranda and 

t • 

Svayambhu-Stotra. 7) 



1 ) Edited in Gandhlnatharanga-Jaina-Granthamala, Bombay 1918, 

2 ) Edited in SJG 1,2, Benares 1913; Aptapariksa also in DJGK I, 

3) Edited in BJG 10, 1914. 

Edited in BJG I, Bombay 1905 s also in DJGK I, Cf. S. Ch. Vidyabhusana , History 
of Indian Logic, p« 188 ff„ 

5 ) According to a Digambara Pattavali (Hoernle in Ind. Ant. 20,1891, p. 352) 
Manikyanandin lived in 528 A.D. Of. a>ho Hit alal. Catalogue, p. xxviii. A later Mani- 
kyanandin was the teacher of Meghacandra, who died in 1163 A.D., s. Lewis Bice , Epigra- 
phs Carnatica, Vol. XII, p. 134. 

6 ) Thus according to A. Venjcatasubbiab in JBBAS^ N.S., 3, 1927, p. 144 ff. Bat 

according to 3L B. Pathak in OG IX, London 1892* I, 213 (s. above, p. 478 and note 4) 
Jinasena mentions Akalanka in the Adi-PurSna (838 A.D,) and speaks of Prabhacandra 
as the author of Candrodaya. In the introduction to Nyayakumuda-Candrodaya, 
Prabhacandra says that he is the pupil of Akalanka and that he also wrote Prameya- 
kamalamartanda. According to this, Prabhacaudra would have to have lived at the end 
of the 8th or beginning of the 9th bentury. As to not accessible 

to me, I am not in a position to settle the question. 

can I decide to which -Prabhacandra these commentaries should be 
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At the close of the 8th or the beginning of the 9th cen- 
tury the Digambara Subhaeandra wrote a philosophical 

treatise in Sanskrit verses, entitled Jnanarnava, “ The 

* * 

Ocean of Knowledge ” or Y ogapradlpadhikar a A 
Among the Svetambaras we must mention the famous 
Haribhadra, who wrote a large number of works both 
on general philosophy and the Jaina doctrine. In the former 
category there is S a d d a r 4 a n a s a m u c c a y a, “A 
f summary of the Six Philosophical Systems.” 2 * Haribhadra 
here deals with the systems of Buddhism, Nyaya, Samkhya, 
Yaisesika and Jaimini, in a short appendix also with the 
materialism of Carvaka, and only one short section, the 
fourth, is devoted to J inis tic metaphysics. Lokata- 
1 1 v a n irna y a (“ Investigation of the True Nature of the 
World),” 3) a philosophical text in Sanskrit verses, is also not 
an exclusively Jinistic text. In fact Haribhadra goes to the 
length of saying that Lord Mahavlra is not his friend and the 
others are not his foes ; that he is not biassed in favour of 
Mahavlra and feels no hatred for Kapila and the other philo- 
sophers, but that he is desirous of accepting whosesoever 
doctrine is the true one. 4) 5 He also proved his unbiassedness 
by writing a commentary on the Nyayapravesa of the Buddhist 
DignagaA On the other hand, other works such as 


ascribed, or the short treatise Arhatpravacana, printed in MDJG Nr. 21, p. 114. ff. Jaina 
authors named Prabhacandra lived in the 12th, 13th and 16th centuries too. Cf. Hiralal, 
Catalogue, pp. xxviii, 025 f. ,.629, 648, 671, 702, 704, 714. See above, p. 478 note 4. 

1) Edited in Rayacandra-Jaina-Sastramala. Bombay 1907. Cf. Weber, HSS. Verz., 
II, 3, 907 ff. ; GuiSrinot in JA 1912, ». 10, t. XIX, 373 ff. 

2) Edited_by P. L. Pullee in GSAI 1, 47 ff. ; 8, 169 ff. ; 9, 1 ft. ; edited with Guna- 
ratna’s (orGunakara Suri’s) Commentary, by L. Smli in Bibi.Ind. 1905 ff.; edited together 
with Astaka-Prakarana and with works of Ya^ovijaya and Rajasekhara, Surat 1.918 ; also 
edited with Gunaratna’s Commentary in Jaina-Atmananda-Granthamala 49, Bhavnagar, 


3) Edited and translated .into Italian by L. Suali in GSAI Vol. 18, 263 ff. Text also 


edited, Bhavnagar 1902. 

4) Cf. La ValUe Poussin, JA 1911, s. 10, t. XVII, 323 ff. 

5) See N. D, Mironov in Festgabe Garbe, p. 37 ff. 
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Yoga bind u, 15 Yogadrstisamuccay a, 1 2) 3 4 Dharma- 
b i n d u, etc., contain presentations of the Jaina doctrine. 
Dharmabindu S) is a manual of practical morals and asceticism 
in three sections, the first of which treats of the duties of the 
layman, the second of the rules for the monks, and the third of 
the bliss of the saint in Nirvana. The author here uses the Sutra 
style in the manner of the Brahmanical Dharma-Sutras. He 
availed himself of UmasvStiV works. 45 7 

In about 904 A. D. A m r t a e a n d r a 55 wrote the works 
Purusarthasiddhyupaya or Jinapra* 
vacanarahasyakosa 05 in 226 Sanskrit verses, 
Tattvarthasar a, T) Tattvadlpika and com- 
mentaries on Kundakunda’s works. In the year 933 A. D. 
Devasena, who was born in 894 A. D., wrote a manual 
of the Digambara faith entitled Darsanasar a, 8) and 
in the same year a S r a v a k a c a r a, a manual of rules 
of life for the layman. 05 He is also the author of an 


1) Ed. with Comm, bv L. SuaK, Bhavnagar 1911. 

2) Edited by L. Snail in JPU 12, Bombay 1912, 

3) Edited and translated Into Italian by L. Suali in GSAI, Vol. 21, 223 if.; edited 
together with Mumcandra’s Commentary by the same scholar in Bibb Ind. 1912 (fasc, 1, 
Adhy. 1, 2} t edited with Mumcandra’s Commentary and detailed Indices, in AUS, Ah me- 
dabad 1924. The title <f Drop of the Beligion” is an expression of modesty : As the drop 
of water is to the ocean, so is this work to the religion of the Jina. An abridgment of 
Haribhadra’s Munivaioariya is Munipaticaritrasaroddhara .* s. F. Belloni-Filippi m GSAI, 

Vol. 25, 137 fc 26, 163 ff. 

4) Jacobi in AB 18, 1915, 277 L mentions also the following works of Haribhadra ; 
Anekantajayapataka with the author’s commentary printed in YJG, Ahmedabad ; gastra* 
varttSsamuccaya {together with Saddarteasamuccaya and Astakani in one vol.), Bhavnagar 
1908 ; A§taka-Prakarana with Abhayadeya’a Astakavrtti published in Ahmedabad; Upa- 
degapada, Part I, Palitaua 1909 ; Soda^a-Prakara^a with Commentary, Bombay 1911. 

. , 5 ) Cf. Peterson, Report IV, p. ix. , 

6) Edited in Rayacandra-Jaina-gSstramala, Bombay 1905, and in SJG, Vol. 1, Bom- 
bay 1905. 

7) Edited in SJG Vol. 1 ; also in DJGK I, where we find also a philosophical poem 
H a t a k a s a m a y a s a r a k a 1 a & a h by Amttacandra. 

I;. ■ V 8) Edited by Nathuram Premi , Bombay 1920 t cf. Peterson, 3 Beports, pp. 22 ff.,374 M, 
$) Cf. EiraM, Catalogue, p. xlvii f. 
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Aradhanasara, “ Essence of Worship, ” J) and of a T a 1 1 v a- 
sir a. 2) All these books are written in Prakrit verses, 
gravakaeara being in the Doha metre which is otherwise not 
used in scientific works. The Alapapaddhati is a 
short manual of Jaina dogmatics in Sanskrit verses with 
commentary . s) t ■/. 

Camundaraya, who won great fame by his warlike 
deeds as the minister and general of the Ganga princes Mara- 
simha II (died 974 A. D.) and Racamalla or Pi aj am alia II 
(974-984 A. D.) s hut devoted himself to pious works in his 
later years, erected the famous colossal statue of Gommata P 
in Sravana Belgola (Mysore) in about 980 A. D., and wrote 
the Camundaraya-Purapa in the Kanarese language 5) in the 
year 978 A. D.» mentions Ajitasena and Nemicandra’as 
his teachers. The last named, who must thus have lived at • 
the close of the 10th and the beginning of the llth century, 
has the epithet of Siddhanta-Cakravartin, i.e., “ He who like 
a ruler of the world, has a mastery over the totality of the 
sacred writings,” and is a very erudite Digambara writer, who 
deals with the whole system of the Jaina religion in his works. 
He mentions Abhayanandin, Indranandin, Yiranandin e) and 
Kanakanandin as his teachers. Davvasamgaha ( Dravya- 
samgraha),- “ Compendium of Substances,” 7) in 58 Prakrit 


J ) Edited with Commentary in MDJ Or, No. 6, Bombay, Vik. S. 1978 (1916). 

3 ) Edited in MDJG No. 13, p. 146 3. 

3) Printed in DJGK I. 

4) Gommataor B&hub&ti, the son of the first Jina Bs&bha, is highly honoured especi- 
ally by the Digambaras. 

5) Of. B. Oh. Ghoshal in SBJ, Vol, I,, introduction, and A, Venkatambbiah in Ind 
Hist. Qu. VI, 1930, 290 f. 

«) VadirSja, author of the Parana fcha-Kavya, mentions Viranandin as a celebrated 

author ; s. A. V enkatasubbiah in Ind. Hist. Qu. VI# p. 294. 

7) With a Commentary by Brahmadeva, edited with Introduction, Translation, Notes 

labdpau original Commentary in English, by Sarat ^Arrah 1917, SBJ, 

Vol. I. Brhat-Dravyasaingraha, edited in Bayacandra- J aina-gastramala, Bombay 1906-07 j 
Lagbu-Dravyasaipgraha is an abridgment s author himself •; s, GuSnnot in JA 

1912, s. 10, t. XIX, p. 377 f. 
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i) Edited in 4 vols. in Gandhi-Harlbhal-Devakarana 


in Hindi, Calcutta j also 


Karma-XSpda) and a C 
in Sanskrit and Englisl 


2) go called because be erected tbe Gommata statue. 

3) 44 Compendium of tbe 5 Things,” namely binding (bandha) of the soul to the 
man. that which is bound, that which binds, the cause of the binding, and the kinds of 


$ Glasenapp t Jainismus, p. 252 f 
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sacred texts (Angas, Pflrvas, etc.) is given. The Karma-Kanda 
treats of the nature of Karma and its relationship to the soul. 
Camundaraya himself wrote a commentary on the work in the 

Kanarese language. • 

The works Labdhisara, “ The Essence of Attain- 
ment ” (of the things which lead to perfection) and K s a p a- 

n a s a r a, “ The Essence of Annihilation” (of the Kasayas or sin- 
• * 

ful passions : anger, pride, falseness and greed.), which are 
connected with each other, form a sequel to GommatasSra. 
T r i 1 o k a s a r a, 2) “ The Essence of the Three Worlds,” is 
a complete cosmology. Nemicandra is also said to have 
written a work Pratisthapatha on the erection and con- 
secration of statues. 3) 

It is not Camundaraya, the pupil of Ajitasena and Nemi- 
candra, but a certain C a m u p d a-M aharaj a, 4) the 
pupil of Jinasena, who wrote Caritrasar a, 5) a manual of 
morals and the path of salvation according to the faith of the 

Digambaras. 

Vardhamana Suri 6) isthe author of A c a r a- 
dinakara 7) a work on the daily life of the Jaina 


1) The two work* are edited together, with Sanskrit and Hindi Commentaries, m 
andhi-Hanbhai-Devakaraija-Jama-Granthamala, No. 5, Calcutta. 

2) Gf Rajendralaia Mitra, Notices of Sanskrit MSS., Vol. 6, 1882, p. 97 ff. ; S. Ch. 
Ihoshal 'in SBJ, Vol. I, p. xlii, f. The edition by Pandit Manohara Lala SSsttl 
xentioned by A. VenkatasubMah (Ind. Hist. Qu. VI, 1930, p. 298) is not accessible to me. 

3) Ghoshal, 1, c„ p. xliii f. , , 

4 \ jfc |g true that both have the epithet Bainarehgasimha, 44 hion on t e s age o 

attle ” Hence both of them must bate been generals. However, there were three poll- 

Ld« o. L Gommata rtatu. , A. V.nh, MMA i» M. <!■• W. VP- 
M explanation in Hindi. b, M . W in »G » (Gandhi -Haribhal- 

levakaraija-Jaina-Granthamala 6), Calcutta. _ 

■> ~ ? s " 

'“T«^tA,”«. (•«..» .««•> «—*. MW Gr....«PP (D.. «»•* 

>.408 ff.) describes the rites of the daily life of the Jamas. 
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In the year 1015 A. D. Jinaeandra Ganin 

• - f 

who later called himself Devagupta, wrote a Nava- 
p a y a (Navapada-Prakarana) in Prakrit with a Sanskrit 
commentary. He is also the author of aNavatattva- 
P r a k a r a n a, a treatise on the nine Tattvas or funda- 
.mental truths : souls (jlva), the lifeless (ajiva), merit (punya), 
sin (papa), influx (asrava) of the Karman into the soul, ward- 
ing off (samvara) this influx, binding (bandha) of the Karman, 
the gradual vanishing away (nirjara) of the Karman and 
release (moksa). 2) The work consists of only 14 Prakrit 
Gathas, on which Abhayadeva wrote a commentary in about 
1063 A. D. and Yasodeva between 1108 and 1117 A. D. It 
is perhaps only one of the recensions of the semi-canonical 
work Nava T a 1 1 a 3) on the nine fundamental truths. 

Another semi-canonical work is Jlvaviyara (Jlva- 
vicara), 4) “ Investigation as to the Living Beings,” in 51 
AryS verses by San ti Suri (died, 1039 A. D.). In this 
work the beings are classified into such as are in the state of 
release, and such as are still in the cycle of rebirths : the 
latter are again classified into lifeless and living, these being 

: k f ' - r - - rrn ^ T ^^„.; ,y'. ^ -- rr . 

x ) Edified with the two Commentaries in Atmamanda-Grantha-Ratnamala, No. 10, 
Bhavnagar 1912. Gf. Peterson , 3 Reports, p. 16, App. 280 ff.j Report IV, p, xxxiv. 

2 ) Gf. Mrs. Stevenson, Heart of Jainism, p. 94 if., 299 ff. Sometimes only 7 Tattvas 
are enumerated, i.e. punya and papa, being contained in Ssrava and bandha, are not 
counted separately ; Cf. Jaoobi in 23DM0 60,1906, p. 293, 

3} The author and the date of this work, of which there are recensions of 30, 50 
and 60 Prakrit stanzas, are not known. An extended recension names Maniratna as 
the author. Gf .Weber, HSS. Verz., Il, 3, 841f. ; Guirinot, La religion Djaina, p, 85 £. 
The Kalpa Sutra and Nava Tatva, two works illustrative of the Jaina. Religion and Philo* 
Sophy, translated from the MagadhI by J. Stevenson, London 1848. Neither this booh nor 
the texts printed in Ahmedabad in 1871 and in Bombay in 1905 were accessible to me. 
The relationship of these texts to one another and to Devagupta’s work should be investi- 
gated. 

4 ) Edited and translated into French by A. GuSrinot in JA, 1902, s. 9, t. XIX, pp. 
231 2. Edited with Pathaka Ratnakara’s. Commentary by the Yasovijaya-Jaina-Samskrita- 
Patha^alS, Ahmedabad 1915. A commentary by Ksamakalya$a is mentioned by Aufrecht , 
Bodl. Cat., p. 377* 
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In their turn subdivided into denizens of hell, animals, human 
beings and gods. The work is therefore at one and the same 
time a treatise on Theology, Zoology, Botany, Anthropology and 
Mythology. 

Maladhari Hemacandra Suri, the pupil of 
Abhayadeva, wrote a J I v a s a m a s a 15 in the year 1107 
A.D. and a B h a v a b h a v a n a 2J in 531 Prakrit Gathas in 
the year 1113 A. D. He is also the author of commentaries 
on the Anuyogadvara-Sutra, 3) Haribhadra’s Avasyakavrtti, 4) 
and on Jinabhadra’s commentry on the Avasyaka-Sutra. 6) 

The great Hemacandra is the author of a philoso- 
phical work P r a m a n a-M I m a m s a, “ Examination of 
the Means of Proof.” 6) Mahesara Suri, who calls 
himself a pupil of Hemahamsa Suri, and who wrote S a n ja- 
rn a m a fi j a r l, 7) a work on ethics, in Apabhram£a, is 
possibly a contemporary of Hemacandra, at all events earlier 
than 1309 A. D. The work consists of only 35 Doha verses, 
but is furnished with an exhaustive commentary containing a 
great mass of quotations from Sanskrit, Prakrit and Apa- 
bhramsa works which make it valuable. The work teaches 
self-control (sailjama, Skr. samyama) as the only “ gate to 
release.” Another Apabhramsa poem in 77 Doha verses is 
Yairagyasara 8) bySuprabhacarya. 


*) Gf, Peterson, Beport 1882-83, App., p. 63. . 

2 ) With an (anonymous) commentary in Sanskrit, s. Peterson , 3 Beports, p. 155 f, ; 
Weber, HSS. Terz. II, 3, 855 ff. 

Edited with the text, Bombay 1924, 

4 ) Edited in JP Cl 53, Bombay 1920. 

5 ) Of. Buhler , Leben des Hemachandra, p. 74 f.$ Peterson, Eeport IV, 
. cxl £. 

6 ) Edited with the author’s own commentary, in Arhata-Mata-Prabhakara, No. 1, 
Poona 1925. 

7 ) Text with translation into Sanskrit by P. D. Gune in Ann. Bh. Inst. I. 1919-21, 

p; 157 H Mahesara Suri is also the authorof a Kalakaearya-Kathanaka, of which there is 
a manuscript written in the year 1309. y : ; 

% ■ DiB0OT8^e<i and edited Bh. Inst. 9, 1928, p* 272 if* 



Yogasara is 


of course, no connection with the Kashmiri poet Bilhana, who lived from about 1070 t: 
1090. Gf. Kielhorn in Ep. Ind. 9, 1908, 107 f . 

3) Uhere appears to be no edition of the work, but manuscripts are existent, S< 
for this and other works of Siadhara 
Mirfla 
Stotra' 


3-84, pp, 103 ft,, 390 ft 
t&logue, pp. XXXVI, 644, 669, 682, 706 (Sarasvati-Stotra), 70? (Siddhaoakri 
^Tn$&§$i-Srojlti contains stories of 63 great men according to the Jaina-Fara$as 
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which, in two parts, Sagara and Anagara-Dharmamrta, treats 
of the duties of the layman living in the house and of the 
homeless ascetic. He himself wrote a commentary on his 
work in the year 1243 A.D. 1} 

Devendra S u r i, 1 2) 3 a pupil of Jagaccandra, wrote 
probably at the period of Vastupala, minister of king Vlra 
Dbavala of Gujarat (died 1241 A.D.) and of his brother Tejah- 
pala (died 1251 A.D.) a Y a n d a r u-V r 1 1 i, a commentary 
on the Sraddhapratikram aija- Sutr a . 8) He is also the author 
of a Siddhapancasik a, 4) an extract from the, 
Ditthivaya in 50 stanzas, and in the year 1241 A.D. he wrote 
Upamitibhavaprapanca ■ Katha-Sarod - 
d h a r a, 5) an extract from Siddharsi’s famous poem. First 
and foremost, however, he is the author of the first 5 K a r- 
magrantha s. 6) The Karmagranthas are six books in 
Prakrit verses, in which the entire doctrine of Karman which 
is very intricate in the religion of the Jainas, is treated in all 
its details. The books are as follows : Karmavipaka, Karmasta- 
va, Bandhasvamitva, Sadasitika, Sataka and Saptatika. Book 
VI consists of 70 verses byCandramahattara, to 
which his teacher (?) Devendra Suri added a further 19 
verses. Candramahattara is also the author of the Pane a- 
s a m g r a h a, 7) a compendium of the whole doctrine of 

1 ) His JinayajfLa^Kalpa is dated 1228 A. D,, the SagSra-Dharmamrta 1239 A.D* 
Aiadhara was a contemporary of no less than five successive kings of Malava, from 
Vindhyavarman to DevapSla’s son Jaitugideva ; s, Kielhorn in Ep. Ind. 9, 1908, 107 1 

2) Gf. Peterson, Report IT, p. lvii f. He is said to have died in the year 1270 

A. D. in Malava ; s. Klatt in Ind. Ant. 11, p. 255. 

3) Edited in JPU No. 8, Bombay 1912. 

4) Of, Weber t HSS. Verz, II, 2, 534ff. 

5) C!. Peterson, Report VI, pp. xf.,40ff. On the basis of Chapter VIII of the 
Maha-Nisiha he wrote a Snsadha KahS in 519 Arya stanzas ; s. W. Schubring , Das Maha- 

nislha, p. 48 ff. 

6) Edited in VoL 4 of Prakarana-Ratnakara, Bombay 1880; with the author's com- 
mentaries on Books 1-5 and commentary by Malayagiri on Boob 6, by the grl-Jama-Dharma- 
PraaSraka Sabha, Bhavnagar 1909-1911. Gf. Weber, HSS. Verz. II, 3, 837 ft. 

7) Edited with Malayagiri’s Commentary, by Hnalala Harpsaraja, Jamnagar 1909, 
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Karman. Sirasarma Surf’s E a rra a p r a k r t i 11 

-iL t> 

in 475 Gathas, is a more exhaustive work. If the tradi- 
tion is to be believed, all these works can be traced back to 
the Ditthivaya. They have all been commented on by Malaya- 
giri, who also wrote commentaries on several canonical 
works. 1 2 3 > - ■ ... . . . . , . . 

In the loth century S a k a l a k i r t i, who probably 
died in about 1464 A.D., wrote Tattvarthasaradl- 
paka, 8) a large work in 12 chapters on the entire system of 
the Jaina religion. The first chapter teaches how the soul 
attains to the 5 kinds of knowledge by annihilating the 
Karman. One of these is attained through sacred books, 
which on this occasion are completely enumerated, with 
exact information as to the number of words, and in the 
case of the Angas and Purvas even the number of syllables. 
A second work by Sakalaklrti isPrasnottaropasak- 
a c a r a, 4) in which the duties of lay adherents are taught 
in the form of questions and answers. 

Round about 1494 A.D. S r u t a s a g a r a, the pupil 
of Yidyanandin, wrote a Jain end rayajhavidhi, a 
ritual work after the style of the Brahmanical Prayogas, a 
Tattvarthadlpika, and a commentary on Kunda- 
kunda’s Satprabhrta. 5) . Kupaksakausikasaha- 
srakirana, “ The Sun for the Owls of the heretical 


1) Sdited with Malayagiri’s Commentary, JPU, No. 17, Bhavnagar 1912. 

2 ) On Malayagiri c/. Peterson , Report IV, p. lxxxviii. A manuscript of 
Malayagiri’s Commentary on Karmaprakrti is dated 1395 A. D., a manuscript of the com- 
mentary on the Nandi- Sutra is dated 1235 A.D., a MS. of the commentary on the Vyavahara* 
Sutra is dated 1253 A. D, ; s. Petreson, 3 Reports, Appendix, pp. 35 £,. 49 f., 70 f., 157. Ob 
all the works on the doctrine of Karma mentioned here, s. H. v. Glasenapp, Die Lehre von 
Karman in der Philosophy der Jainas nach den Karmagranthas zusammengestellt, Leipzig 
1915 ; also Glasenapp , Der Jainismus, pp. 167, 184. 

3) Cf. Bhandarkar f Report 1883-84, pp. 106 ff., 393 if. 

i) Bhandarkar , 1. c., p. 116 f. 

5 ) Bhandarkar, 1. c. p. 117 and Peterson, Report II, pp.8 ff., 158 ff. and Re-' 
pl>r¥iV, pi cxxiii f; 
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by two educational institutions (Pa 

f tex 

malas) published by fchem. 1 2 3 4) Among his works we mention 
Adhyatmaparlksa in Prakrit with a Sanskrit com- 
mentary by the author himself, J n a nabindupra k a r a n a 5) 


1) The title of the treatise is also Pravacana-Pariksa. It is dealt with by A. Weber 
in SB A 1882, p. 793 ft. . /.I’; 

2) Edited by Eirdah Hapsaraja in 3 Vols., Jamnagar 1910. The same author also 
sro te a commentary on the Kalpa-Sutra in the year 1639. Cf. H. D, 7 elankar, Descriptive 
Catalogue of Sanskrita and PrSkrta MSS, in the; library of the Bombay Royal Asiatic 
Society, Vols. III-IV, 1930, pp. 386 f„ 446. 

3) On him cf. Jacobi in AR, 18, 1916, 271, 278 f. and Ghsenapp, Per Jainismus, 

pp. 72, 109,342. ;/,• 

4) Edited in JPU Xo. 5, Bombay 1911. 

5) A manuscript written in the year 1675, described by Peterson, 3 Reports, p. 192 f. 
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in JPU, Nos. 26 and 45, Bombay 1915 and 1918. The work is very rich 
m quocanons. According to the index 103 works and 26 authors are quoted. 

3 ) On the life and works of Vijuyct Dharma Sari; s. L. P. Tessitori , A Jain Icharya 
of the present day, Oaloutta 1917, A. J* Sunavala, Vijava Dharma Suri His Life and 

. S uri, Reminiscences of Yijay a Dharma Suri. All 

bad, 1924; Savings of Vijaya Dharma Sari translated by Charlotte Krause 
1930. 

*) The spiritual Light, with Gujarati Translation an 
into English by Motiehand Jhaverchand Mefoia, Bhavnagar 
5) With Introduction in English and Translation an 


by Hiralal B&sikadas Kapadid, Baroda 1922. 














On the great interest taken in Mathematics by Jainas of ancient and modern 
times, s. D. M, Roy in Ann. Bb. Inst. 8, 1926-27, p. 145 ff, j Bibhutibhusan Datta , The 
Jaina School of Mathematics, in Bulletin of the Calcutta Mathematical Society, Voi, XXI 
2 , 1929, p. 115 ff. 










APPENDIX I (on page 1). 

The Year of Buddha’s Death. Did a Gotama 

Buddha diye ? 

Much as has already been written about the year of 
Buddha’s death, it is by no means firmly established as y^ 
According to the Singhalese tradition, 544 B.O. would he 
the death-year, but this is rejected by most European scholars 
as incompatible with the chronology of the kings of Magadha. 
According to M. de Z. Wickremasinghe, there used to be j n 
Ceylon too, an era beginning with 483 B.C. as the year 0 f 
Buddha’s death, whilst 544 B.C. as the death-year cannot 
be traced back further than about the middle of the Hth 
century However, all the seemingly convincing evidence 
which we thought we had acquired in favour of various dates 
between 477 and 487 B.O., has in every case proved to he 
uncertain and dohbtfuk JBAS 1909, 1 

323 ff., 981 ff. ; 1910, 1308 ; 1912, 239 ff.; Oldenberg, AR 13 ’ 
1910, 611 ff., V. Gopala Aiyer, Ind. Ant. 37, 1908, 341 
W. Geiger, The Mahavamsa, Transl., p. xxiiff.; J. Gharp en . 
tier, Ind. Ant. 43, 1914, 130 ff.; T. W. Rhys Davids in Cam- 
bridge History I, 171 ff.; E. Hultzsch, Inscriptions of Asoka 
(1925), p. xxxii f ., xxxv; H. Jacobi, Buddhas und Mahavir as 
Nirvana und die politische Entwicklung Magadhas 2u 
jener Zeit, in SBA 1930, p. 557 ff. K. P. Jayaswal (JBORSj. 
1915, 67 ff., 97 ff.; cf. Ill, 1917, 425 ff.; IY, 1918, 264 ff.) ag a i n 
endeavoured to prove, on the basis of a new reading of the 
Hathlgumpha Inscription of Kharavela, that the year 544 B.O. 
is the year of Buddha’s death, and Y. A. Smith (JBAS 19is 

3 ) Gf, W. Geiger » The Mahavamsa, Transl., p. xxviii. 
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543 ff.; Early History, 4th ed., 49 f.) agreed with him, thouj 
he is also compelled to say : “ I do not believe that the date c; 
be fixed with anything like certainty.” JayaswaV s readin 
and calculations have, however, been shown to be untenab 
by E. C. Majumdar (Ind. Ant. 47, 1918, 223 f.; 48, 191 
187 ff.; of. E. P. Chanda, Ind. Ant. 48, 214 ff.; K. Gr. Santa 
Aiyar, Ind. Ant. 49, 1920, 43 ff.). A. B. Keith, too (Buddh 
Philosophy, p. 32) refutes JayaswaV s argumentation, but ev 
he declares the usual dating 487-477 to be uncertain, ai 
says that “ the case against the traditional date is insuffieie 
to justify its rejection out and out.” 1} "When we take in 
consideration that there is sufficient evidence to show th 
Buddha was a contemporary of kings Bimhisara and Ajai 
satru, whom we can place with a fair amount of certain 


came into being in India in the centuries preceding the 
Christian era. In another passage (OZ 4, 1915-16, p. 10) the 
same scholar says : “ Bor me Grotama Buddha is not a bit less 
mythical than his six ‘mythical predecessors’”; “Buddha” 
according to him is but a dogmatical conception, and all the seven 


is apparently nothing more 


, grown 


1) Cf. also E, J. Thomas, The Life of Buddha, p. 27 ; G. P. Malalasehara, Th 
Pali Literature of Ceylon, London 1928, p. 15 ; Mrs. Rhys Davids, Sakya or Buddhist Ori 
gins, London 1931, p. 434. 

2) Cf. also Appendix VI. 
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1} Of. E. 0. Franke in OZ 4, 1915-16, Iff. ; B. J. Thomas, The Life of Buddha, 1601*. 

2 ) See also 33. J. Thomas , The Life of Buddha, p* 225f. 

3 ) Cf. Oldenberg , Baddha, 5th Ed. s Berlin 1906, p. 95f. As to whether Buddha is 

historical, ihid, p. 98ff. ' 
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the founder of the “ Brahmo Samaj of India/’ who died in 
1881, and who was worshipped as a deity by some of his 
adherents as early as in the year 1868. 1} 

If we wish to regard Buddhism, with Franke, as “ only 
a collected bundle of general Indian doctrines ,” we should 
still have to explain why this “bundle /’ in spite of all 
the changes of Buddhism, shows such individual traits, 
if there was not an individual, a creative personality, who 
bound this “ bundle ” into something entirely new and 
special, and stamped the impress of his personality upon 
it. Even if we were unable to give credence to the Buddhist 
chroniclers, and could not determine the exact date of the 
Buddha, but were compelled to limit ourselves to affirming 
that his doctrine came into being before Asoka’s time, we 
cannot doubt the personality of the founder 2) any more than 
that of Kalidasa, whose date we can also determine only 
approximately. 


APPENDIX II (on page 13). 

What is 

Wilhelm Geiger, Pali Literatur und Sprache, p. 5, does 


not expl 

ain the words anujanami bh 

ikkhave sakaya niruttiya 

buddham 

canani pariyapuniturri (Culla- 1 

Vagga Y, 33) like, the 

translate] 

rsinSBE, Yol. 20, p.l50f.,“ 

I allow you, 0 brethren, 

to learn 

the word of the Buddhas € 

sach in his own dialect,” 


1) J. C. Oman, Brahmans, Theists and Muslims of India, London 1907, p. 122f. 

2) Franke admits in a later essay (ZDMG M, 1915, p. 456) that such a personage 
existed, when he say SJ ** Let us content ourselves with the . conviction, that it was no 
ordinary mind which evolved what we ca.ll the earliest Buddhism, .and with, the fftct that 
he was an Indian Aryan of (be it said provisionally) one of the pre-Christian centuries but 
not the latest of those centuries,* * Why this “ Indian Aryan” should not have heen 
called Gotama and received the epithet (i Buddha,’ 1 it is really difficult to see, 

76 lllil 
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l ) Geiger’s, i.e . , Buddhaghosa’s explanation of the passage is also rejected by 
Friedrich Weller in ZB, N.'F. 1, 1922, p. 211ff. (to which Geiger replies in the same publi- 
cation, p 213f.) and by A. B. Keith in Ind. Hist. Qu. 1, 1925, 'p. 501. 
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APPENDIX 


and chando by “ metre and makes Buddha say : “ I order 
you, monks, to master the word of Buddha (Buddhavacanam) 
in Its own grammar.” He does not think it possible that 
sakaya niruttiyd can mean “ each in his own dialect,” and 
believes that the passage in question only contains a prohi- 
bition to versify the Canon . Even if this explanation be 
accepted, it is difficult to see why a versification of the 
word of Buddha should be detrimental to the propagation 
of the doctrine. Moreover, nimtti does not mean “grammar,” 
but “linguistic expression.” 1 * Chandas may mean “metre” 
just as well as “Veda.” Chandas has the latter meaning 
in Sdvitthi chandaso mukham too (Yinaya-Pitaka, Maha-Yagga 
VI, 35, 8 and Sutta-Nipata 568). Oldenberg and Rhys 
Davids have taken it in the sense of “ Yeda dialect,” and 
refer to the use of “ chanda si ” by Panini. Buddhaghosa, too 
says : chandaso aropemd ti vedarri viya sakkata-bhasaya 

mcanamaggam dropema. 2 3 The translation : “I allow you, 0 
monks, to learn the word of the Buddha each in his own 
language” also accords well with Majjhima-Nikaya 139 
( TIT , pp. 234sf., 237) wherein it is said that the “ middle 
way ” which leads to rest, is for a man not to insist unduly 
on his own provincial dialect (janapadanirutti) and at the 
same time not to diverge from general linguistic usage. 8) 

The commentaries frequently use the word “Pali” in 
the sense of “ canonical text ” in contrast to the Attha- 
Katba, sometimes also in the sense of “ language of the can- 
onical texts in the Jataka commentary “ Pali” often means 
the Jataka-Gathas. Curiously enough the term “ Pali ” is 


1) Cf. Dlgba I, 202 ; Sajnyutta III, 71 ; Childers, Dictionary of the Pali Language s.v. 
nirutti : “use or expression of a language.” PTS. Dio. s.v. : “ way of speaking, expression. ” 

2 ) The form chandaso from the neuter chando is difficult to explain. 

3) It is said here that, for instance, a different word is used for “ bowl ” : pati patta, 
vittha, sarava, dharopa, poiia, pisila, and that each one considers his word as the only 
correct one, but that in the interests of peace it is best for each one to use the word which 
is current in his land. 
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*) Cf . Ind. Hist. Qu. 4, 1928, 6fL, and Dineshchandra Sen , Eastern Bengal Ballads 
Vol. Ill, part 1, Calcutta, 1928, p. lxv ft. 
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Magadhl language, which was in those days used in India as 
Koine, and was in particular utilised in Taksasila as the 
language of instruction. Gf , also Eliot I, 282ff. 

According to S. K. Ghatterfi (Origin and Development of 
the Bengali Language, 1926, I, 653.) the phonetics and mor- 
phology of Pali show most resemblance to Sauraseni, but have 
adopted archaic forms from north-western and other Aryan 
dialects. 

Olderiberg (Vinaya Pitaka I, Introduction, p. 1 ff.) held 
the view that Buddhism was not introduced to Ceylon by 
Mahinda, as related in the Singhalese chronicles, but spread 
gradually over the Island from the neighbouring Kalinga land, 
and that Pali is the language of the Kalihga land. There are, 
however, no proofs for this, 

T. W. Rhys Davids (PTS Die., Poreword) is of opinion 
that Pali is based upon the dialect of Kosala, as it was spoken 
in the 6th and 7th centuries B. C. But what do we know of 
the dialects of these centuries ? 

Max Walleser (Sprache und Heimat des Palikanons, 
Heidelberg 1924, and ZB VII, 1926, 56ff.) made an unfortu- 
nate attempt to explain Pali as the language of Pataliputra” 
even by way of etymology. 3 ) 

There is nothing to support the assumption that Pali 
originated in Ceylon. Though Singhalese has much in com- 
mon with Pali, we should rather assume that it is the Pali 
which influenced Singhalese. Gf, W. Geiger, Literatur und 
Sprache der Singhalesen (Grundriss 1, 10), p. 91. 

Gf. Geiger, Pali Literatur und Sprache, pp. 1-5 ; H. Reichelt 
in Pestschrift fur Wilhelm Streitberg, 1924, p. 244 ff. ; A. B. 
Keith in Ind. Hist. Qu. I, 1925, 50 Iff. ; W. Wiist, Indisch 
(Grundriss der indogermanischen Sprach-und Altertums- 
kunde II, 4, 1), p. 44 f. and Mrs. Rhys Davids, Sakya or Bud- 
dhist Origins, p. 429ff. 


l) E. J. Thomas (Ind. Hist. Qu. 4. 1928, 773 H) also rejects this. hypothesis. 



Bengal, and for this reason the insc 
Hultzsch (Corpus Inseriptionum lad 
of Asoka, New Edition, p. xxv) as 
Inscription, 55 as there is also another 
The boulder was discovered in 1840 
neighbourhood of Bairat. As the di 
was not far from “ Bhabra,” the 
the “ Bhabra edict.” Bhabra is, h 
name for Bhabra, which is, as a mai 
Bairat. Many scholars have devote 
ing the texts mentioned in the inscr 
appreciating their historical signifi 
1. c., pp. xliii f., 17*2ff. ; Senart ii 
p. 478ff. ; 1885, t. Y, p. 391ff. ; and 
an excellent facsimile of the inscripti 


addhos I, pp. 185 


9f. ; Buddhist Ind 
3B II, 1899, P« 
t. VII, p. 475ff. ; : 
p. 58ff. and V. A. 
Ed ., p. 157 ; Kern 























The texts recommended by Asoka are : — 

(1) Vinaya-samiikase, probably “ the principal sermon of 
the Yinaya-Pitaka,” i.e., the sermon of Benares, which in 
numerous passages (Vinava-P., Maha-Yagga I, 7, 6 ; 8, 2 
etc., XJdana Y, 3) is called samukkamsika dhammadesana, 
“ the most excellent sermon.” Thus according to A. J. 
Edmunds in JBA.S 1913, p. 885. Olderiberg and Rhys Davids 
(SBE13, p. xxvi f.) explained it as “Abstract of the Yinaya” 
and assumed that this referred to the Patimokkha. B. M. Barua 
translates : “ Excellent treatise on Vinaya moral discipline.” 

(2) Aliya-vasani , the dasa ariya-vasa, “the ten rules of 
life of the noble one ” which are taught in the Samglti- 
Suttanta and in the Dasuttara-Suttanta of the Dxgha-Nikaya 
(III, pp. 269 and 291) and in the Afiguttara-N ikaya X, 19 
(Yol. Y, p. 29). 

(3) Andgata-bhayani, “ the five future dangers,” which 
are taught in the Aiiguttara-Nikaya Y, 77-80 (Yol. Ill, p. 100 


(4) Munigdtha, probably the Muni-Sutta in the Sutta- 

Nipata 206 to 220. \ • 

(5) Moneyasute, doubtless the moneyyani in the Itivut- 
taka 67, also in Ahgutt. Ill, 120 (Yol. I, p. 273). 

(6) Upatisapasine, “Questions of Upatissa.” As Upatissa 
is a name of Sariputta, and as the Sariputta-Sutta in Sutta- 
Xipata 955-975 contains questions of Sariputta, which are 
answered by Buddha, I have no doubt that this is what is meant 
Thus already Neumann and now also Walleser. 


bhdsite, “the exhortations to Rahula, which were uttered 
by the Lord Buddha in regard to lying,” in Majjhima- 
Nikaya 61. As there is also a second Rahulovada- 
Sutta (Majjhiraa 62), Asoka also states the subject-matter of 
the text recommended by him. Thus Asoka must have known 
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Time and Life oe Buddhaghosa. 

ces (Ind. Ant. 19, 1890, p. 122) already gave 
the conjecture that Buddhaghosa never lived at 
hie existing commentaries were ascribed to the 
ddha.” V. A. Smith, too (Ind. Ant. 34, 1905, p. 
ersonally I do not believe in the existence of 
‘ The Voice of Buddha/ as an historical person- 
t(La ldgende de Buddhaghosa, in Cinquantenaire 
■tique des hautes dtudes, Paris 1921, p. 101 ff.) 
,nd attempts to prove that there is no historical 
•r Buddhaghosa’s journey from Magadha to 
i at the commentaries are the work of several 
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612 INDIAN LITERATURE 

In view of the importance and the difficulty of this ques- 
tion, I give below a summary of the almost overwhelming 
literature on the problem, which is still further complicated 
by the fact that there were probably two rulers named 

Kaniska. 

♦ 

(1) The view that Kaniska is the founder of the Viler ama 
era in 53 B. C. will find but few supporters now-a-days. It 
was represented by Alexander Cunningham (Archaeological 
Survey of India, Reports, Yol. II, 1873, p. 68 note, 159 ff.; 
Ill, p. 31), 15 J. E. Fleet in his Introduction to the English 
translation of G. Biihler’s ‘ Indian Palaeography ’ in Ind. Ant. 
33, 1904, and in JRAS 1906, 979 ff.; 1903, 334* •, 1913, 9511,965 
ff.; 1914, 992 ff.; O. Franke in ABA 1901, 61 ff., J. Kennedy in 
JRAS 1912, 6650:., 981ff. ; 1913, 369ff., 661 ff., 1054 ff.; S. Lfai 
JA. 1896, s. 9, t. VIII, 444 ff ., 1897, s. 9, t. IX, 1 ff ., 2 assumes 
the 1st century B.C. and the beginning of our era as Kaniska’s 
time. The same view is also held by L. D. Barnett in JRAS, 
1913, 193, and in Calcutta Review, Feb. 1924, p. 252. 

(2) The view that Kaniska is the founder of the Baka era 
in 78 A.D. was first put forward by J. Fergusson in JRAS, 

1880, 259 ff . and by H. Oldenberg in Zeitschrift fur Numis- 
matik 8, 1881, 289 ff. (English translation in Ind. Ant. 10, 

1881, 213 ff.), and is still defended at the present day by E. J. 
Rapson (Cambridge History I, pp. 581, 583 ff.), Daya Ram 
Sahni in JRAS, 1924, 399 ff., L. Bachhofer in OZ, 1927, 21 ff., 
1930, 10 ff., Hari Charan Ghosh in Ind. Hist. Qu. 4, 1928, 
760 ff.; 5, 1929, 49 ff. The first century A.D. is assumed as 
Kaniska’s time by L. A. Waddell in JRAS, 1913, 947 ff., on 
archaeological grounds, and by J. Ph. Vogel in Ep. Ind., VIII, 
173 ff. on palseographical grounds. 



Cunningham changed Ms opinion later, and placed Kaniska about 80 A.D. 

3 ) The same Chinese sources on which Levi takes hia stand, are utilised by Ed. 
Specht in JA 1897, s. 9, t. X, p. 152 ft., for fixing the date as the end of 1st or the 
beginning of the 2nd century A.D. 




than the beginning of the Saka era. According to R. D. 
Banerji, who has formulated all the theories advanced up to 
that time (Ind. Ant., 37, 1908, 27 ff.) Kaniska crossed the 
Indus in the year 91 A.D. and died in 123 A.D. 

(4) The 2nd century A.D. is supported on archaeological 
grounds by A. J Voucher, 1/ art grdco-bouddhique du Gandhara 
I, 1905, p. 623, II, 1918, p. 505 ff.. Sir John Marshall in 
JRAS, 1914, 973 ff., 1915, 191 ff.. Guide to Taxila, 2nd Ed., 
Calcutta, 1921, p. 17, V. A. Smith, History of Fine Art in 
India and Ceylon, Oxford, 1911, p. 99. The most decided 
supporter of the view that Kaniska did not come into power 
until after the year 125 A.D. and that the Kani§ka 
era begins with the year 128-29 A.D., is Sten Konow 


24, 52 ff.; JBRAS, N. S. 1, 1, 1925, p. 1, ff.; Ind. 
3t. Qu., 3 , 1927, 851 ff. and lastly in Kharosthi 

scriptions, Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum, Yol. II, part 
Calcutta, 1929, pp. lxxv ff,, lxxx ff,, xciii f.). V. A. 
\ith } Early History, 271 ff., gives approximately 120-160 
D and R. Kimura (Ind. Hist. Qu., 1, 1925, 415 ff.) 


1) Earlier views are discussed and criticised by Smith in JRAS 1903, p. 3 ff, 
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ite 

now accepts (jsuaanas unci xvianaviras iMirvana und axe poix- 

tische Entwicklung Magadhas za jener Zeit in SBA, 1930, 

p. 557 ff.) 484 B.C. as the year of Buddha’s death and 477 

B.O. as that of Mahavlra, as a “ sure foundation ” for the 

history of Magadha, and he sets out from the year 322 B.C. 

as the year of Candragupta’s coronation. S. V. Venkateswara , 

JRAS, 1917, 122 ff., has tried to prove that Mahavlra could not 

have died earlier than 437 B.0, -Aw/: 

None of these datings can be reconciled with the 

tradition, preserved in three different passages in the Pali 

Canon (Dlgha III, 117, 210 ; Maj jhima II, 243f .) and also in 

the Chinese Dlrghagama (s. S. Behrsiug in Asia Major VII, 

1931, p. Iff), that the Nighanta Nstaputta died a short time 

before Gotama. Jacobi SB A 1930, 558 ff., assumes that this 

report was only invented in order to connect with it 

the story of the quarrels in the community of the 

Nighantas after the death of the Master. Of course, this is 

possible, but I have grave doubts that such a report which, as 

the Chinese translation shows, belongs to an earlier Canon, 

<¥ 

should be mere invention. I should prefer to say that the 
real date of Mahavlra’s Nirvana is still unknown. 

Of. also K. B. Pathak in Ind. Ant. 12, 1883, p. 21f.; 
Hoernle in ERE I, 261; Smith , Early History (4th ed.), 
no. 34. 48 f.. and Guerinot, La religion Djaina, p. 41. 










te 2, add : That the canon was written down 

Vattagamani is not only related in the Dip 
and Mahavamsa, but also, with more details 
Nikayasamgraha, composed at the end of th 
or the beginning of the 15th century A.] 

Gr. P. Malalasekera, Pali Literature of < 
London 1928, p. 43f. It is likely enough th; 
commentaries may have been written dov 
before Vattagamani, but canonical texts wen 
by heart by the monks and transmitted orally 
even in much later times ; see Malalaseke 
p. 44ff. 

P. 9 note 2, L. 2, read abhidhamma for abhdhamma. 

2flf. : On the value of the Pali Canon for ourkn< 
of early Buddhism, see also Eriedrich W< 

Asia Major 5, 1930, p. 149£f. ; Winternitz in 
Indo-Iraniea, Ehrengabe fur Wilhelm 
Leipzig 1931, p. 63ff. ; Bimala Churn Law in An 
Bh. Inst. 12, 1931, p. I7lff. 

12, L. 1, read not for oot. 

16 note 3, L. 4, after Barm add : and K. G. Singha. 

„ „ L. 5, after “Calcutta, 1926” add: Gf. J. PI 

Vogel in JRAS 1927, 592ff. 

21, L. 16, read Bhikkhumvibhanga. 

21 note 1, L. I0f., instead of “ new edition in preparation 
read second edition, 1929. 

25 note 1, L. 6, read Frankfurter for Frankfurter. 

35 note 2, L. 2, read translated by T. W. and C. A. ] 

Rhys Davids. 

36, L. 21, read entertainments for conversations. 
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in the Chi 
Chinese re 
discovered 
Bibliograpl 
1929 (Leyd 

P. 53 note 2, L. 3, read Bhabru. 

P. 54 note 1, L. 4, after 1925 add 
P. 59, L. 17, read when I was she 
P. 78 note 2, add : C 
J . Law in An 

P. 80 note 2, L. 5, re—. — 

„ „ L. 8, read GSAI for JSAI 

P. 94, L. 7 from below, read Vasettha- 
P. 98 note 3, add : Se 

Inst. 12, 1931, 173 ff 
P. 116 note 3, L. 6 fi 
At the end 
in Calcutta 
1929, 246 J 
Peb. 1931, 

P. 118 notes, L. 11, i 
1928, 1 ft 
P. 119, L. 6, read tall 
P. 120 note 2, add : a 
in JRAS 1« 












ADDITIONS AND CORRECTIONS 619 

P. 121 note 1, add : See also A. Coomaraswamy in JRAS, 1928, 
390 ff. . ■ ■ 

,, note 2, L. 2, read nordostlichen for nordostlichen and 
add : B. 0. Sen, Studies in the Buddhist Jatakas, 
Calcutta 1930, still takes the whole of the Jataka 
book as evidence for the “ history ” of the time of 
Buddha. Gokuldas De, Jataka -Gleanings bearing 
on Ancient Indian Culture and Civilisation (Calcutta 
Review, Sept. 1931, p. 361 ff. j Oct. 1931, 
p. 106ff.), is more cautious, in taking his “ glean- 
ings ” from the Gathas only. t 

P. 131f. note 3, add : In the Samkha- Jataka (No. 442) and* the 
Mahajanaka- Jataka (No. 539) we meet with a 
goddess of the sea, Manimekhala, who saves ship- 
wrecked seafarers. This goddess has a temple in 
Kanchl (near Madras). See S. Levi in Ind. Hist. Qu. 
6, 1930, 597 ff. 

P. 133 note 3, add : On the relation between the Jataka and 
the Mahabharata, see above Yol. I, p. 472 note 4 ; 
H. LUders in SBA, 1929, 269 ; N. B. Utgikar in 
J BRAS, N.S., Yol. IY, nos. 1, 2. 

P. 156 note 2, add j See also B. Ch. Law in Ann. Bh. Inst. 
12, 1931, p. 173f. 

P. 170 note, L. 2, after “pp. 6 and 16 ” add : Dwijendra Lai 
Barua in Ind. Hist. Qu. 7, 1931, 367ff. 

P. 170 note 2, add: See also B. Oh. Law in Ann.' Bh. Inst. 
12, 1931, p. I77f. 

P. 174 note 1, add : G. P. Malalasekera, Pali Literature of 
Ceylon, London 1928, and B. Ch. Law in Ann. Bh. 
Inst. 13, 1931-32, pp. 97-143. 

P. 174 note 2, add : A new theory on the composition of the 
Milindapanha has been suggested by Mrs. Rhys 
Davids, The Milinda Questions— An Inquiry into 
its Place in the History of Buddhism with a Theory 
as to its Author, London 1930. She thinks that 
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there is one author of the book who first edited 
the conversation between Milinda and Nagasena, 
which she considers to have actually taken place, 
then — about ten years later — wrote the dialogues on 
the Dilemmas, and still later, as “a grey -haired man,” 
the book of the Similes. I am not convinced, and 
see no reason to change my views expressed on pp. 
174-83. Dor an analysis of the work see also B. 
Ch. Law in Ann. Bh. Inst. IS, 1931-32, pp., 105-22. 

P. 177 note 1, L. 1, read Milindapanho for Milindapanho. 

P. 177 note 2, L. 1, read F. 0. Schrader for E. Schrader. 

P. 183 note 1, add : Dor an analysis of the contents of the 

Netti, see B. Oh. Law in Ann. Bh. Inst. 13, 1931- 
32, p. 97ff. 

,, note 4, read Fuchs for Fuch's, and add at the end of 
the note : B. 0. Law in Ann. Bh. Inst. 13, 1931-32, 

: , p. 105. 

P. 190 note 1, add : Of. Maung Tin in JR AS, 1923, 265ff. 

P. 214 note 2, add : It is now probable that an older Thera 
Dhammakitti (I), who lived in the reign of Para- 
kkamabahu I, was the author of the first part of the 
Culavamsa ending with the death of Parakkama- 
bahu I in 1186 A.D., while chapters 80ff. were 
• written by another Dhammakitti (II), who may be 

the same who wrote the Dathavamsa in 1211 A.D. 
The second part of the Culavamsa deals with the 
period 1186-1333 A.D. and the third part, probably 
composed by the Thera Sumahgala in the second 
half of the 18th century, with the period from 
1333 to 1781 A.D. See W. Geiger in Ind. Hist. 
Qu. 6, 1930, 206ff. 

P. 215 note 2, add : On the sources of the Mahavamsa see 

/ASS 7, 1929, 259ff„ who shows 

that Mahanama probably also used a chronicle of 
Biobapa, and punnapotthakani (books containing 
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13, 1931-32, p. 1221 

„ note 1, add at the end : A paper on Buddhadatta, by S. 
Jambunathan in Journal of Or. Res,, Madras, April 
1928, pp. 111-17, is quoted in BB. I, No. 130. 

221 note 1, L. 7, read Mrs. Rhys Davids. 

222 note 1, add : See also B. C. Law in Ann. Bh. Inst. 13, 

, 1931-32, p. 123ff. 

222 note 3, add : Gf. B. 0. Law in Ann. Bh. Inst. 13 1931- 
32, p. 141ff. 

224 note 1, add: Gf. B. C. Law in Ann. Bh. Inst. 13, 1931- 
32, p. 134ff. 

227 note 1, add : Buddhist texts are known to hare been 
translated into Chinese already in the second 
century A.D., if not earlier. The earliest Tibetan 
translations date from the second half of the eighth 
century A. D.; see A. H. Francke , Antiquities of 
Indian Tibet, Vol. II, The Chronicles of Ladakh and 
Minor Chronicles (Archaeological Survey of India, 
New Imp. Series, Vol. 50), Calcutta 1926, p. 86. 

227 note 2, L. 2, read Kucha for Kuchar. 

229, L. 18, read even the for even in the. 

229 note 1, add : Nalinaksba Dutt , Aspects of Mahayana 

Buddhism and its Relation to Hinayana, London 
1930 (Calcutta Oriental Series No. 23). 

230 note 1, L. 2, read causality for cusality. 

232 note 1, L. 3 and note 2, L. 1, read Oldenberg for Oldenburg. 

233 note 2, add : On the legendary matter, Jatakas and 

Avadanas, in the Mula-Sarvastivada Vinaya, see 

t. Qu. 5, 1929, p. Iff. 
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Walleser, Die Sekteh des alten Buddhismus, Heidel- 
berg 1927, pp. 28, 78. 

P. 240, L. 3, read Mahasangha for Mahasangha. 

P. 243 note 2, L. 1 : read above for avove. 

P. 247 note 2, add: See also B. 0. Law, A Study of the 

Mahavastu, Supplement, p. 17f., and A. B. Keith, A 
Note on the Mahavastu, in Law's hook, p. vii. 

P. 260 note 2, add : On the style and language of Asvaghosa’s 
poems ef. Keith, HSL, p. 56 ff. 

P. 262 note 1, add : On the relation between Valmiki and 
Asvaghosa, s. Yol. I, p. 512 f., and 0. W. Gurner in 
JASB, Yol. XXIII, 1927, p. 347ff. (BB I, no. 102). 

P. 262 note 2, L. 4, after “ 1928 ” add : An English transla- 
tion of the Saundarananda by E. H. Johnston has 
been published in the same series, London 1932. 

P. 266 note 1, add : It seems to me quite impossible that such 
texts as the N airatmya-pari prccha, the Gurupanca- 
sika, and similar Mahay ana and Tantra texts which 
are ascribed to Asvaghosa (s. S. Levi in JA 213, 
1928, 204 ff.; 215, 1929, 255 ff.) could be works of 
the poet. Either they are apocryphal, or their 
author is another Asvaghosa. Gf. J. Przijlnski in 
Acad. roy. de Belgique Bulletins de la classe des 



P. 267 note 1 , add : It is possible that Asvaghosa is also the 
author of a lyrical drama treating the legend of 
Rastrapala, s. S. L6vi in JA 213, 1928, 200ff. 

P. 267 note 2, add : Pages 267ff. were already printed when I 
saw Joh. Nobel’s paper “ Kumaralata und sein 
Werk ” (NGGW, 1928, 295ff.; . see also S. Levi in 
JA 213, 1928, 193ff.; 215, 1929, 27lff., , and L. de 
La ValUe Poussin, Vijnaptimatratasiddhi (Buddhica 
: I, 1) Paris 1928, p. 223f.) which makes it most pro- 

bable that Eumaralata’s Kalpanamanditika Drstan- 
tapankti is not identical with the Sutralamkara, 



but an imitation oi it prepared ior me use oi u 
Sautrantikas, and that Asvaghosa is the author 
the “Sutralamkara ” translated by Kumarajn 
On the other hand the colophons of the Turf; 
fragments leave no doubt that Kumaralata is tl 
author of the KalpanamancUtika, s. J. Przylus 
in Acad. roy. de Belgiqae Bulletins de la class 
des lettres, 1930, 425ff. H. IJiders (Katant 

und Kumaralata, SBA 1930, 531f.)ha s also discovs 
ed fragments of a grammar by Kumaralata. 

270, last line, read Catuhsataka Stotra. 

277 note 3, add: Cf. Winternitz in Comm. Wogihara, p. 7 

285 note 4, add : J. Przyluski (Ind. Hist. Qu. 5, 1929, p. 

does not think it probable that the Yinaya is t 
source of the DivySvadana. He holds that “ t 
compilers of the Yinaya of the Mulasarvastivadi 

are likely to have borrowed from the ancit 

collection of fables of which our Divyavadana is oi 
a late recension.” V 

286 note 3, add : J. Przyluski in JA 210, 1927, p. 115£f. 

293 note-1, L. 2, read JRAS for JARS. 

294 note 4, add : On the Bodhisattvapifaka see also Ha 

nrasad Stistri in B. C. Law, Buddhistic Studies, 19 
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ADDITIONS AND CORRECTIONS 62£ 

P, 305 note 4, add: On the great, importance of the Sad- 
dharmapundarlka in Japan, see M. ;W> de "Visser 
Ancient Buddhism in Japan Sutras and . Ceremonies 
in use in the Seventh and Eighth Centuries A.D., 
Paris 1928 (Buddhica, ser. I, t, III), pp.lfE,, 43. 

P. 306 note 3, L. 1, read Waddell. . . 


P. 307 note 3, L. 2, read being in the hope . , 

P. 315 note 1, add : See now also the valuable “ Note on the 
Prajnaparamita ” by Nalinaksha Dutt, Aspects of 
Mahayana Buddhism, London 1930 (Calcutta Orien- 
tal Series No. 23), p. 323ff., and the survey of the 
Prajnaparamita literature by Tokumyo Matsumoto, 
Die Prajnaparamita-Literatur nebst einem Specimen 
der Suvikrantavikrami-Prajhaparamita (Bonner Ori- 
entalistische Studien Heft 1), Stuttgart 1932. N. 
Dutt, 1. e., pp. 391, 328 dates the As|asahasrika 
“as early as the first century B. C.” According to 
Matsumoto (1. c., p. 22) the earliest Chinese transla- 
tion of the Astasahasrika Pr. dates 172, A. D. He 
thinks (1. c., p. 31) that the Prajnaparamitas origina- 
ted in Kashmir between the birth of Christ and; the 


tan Kanjur, see also Marcelle Lalou i n JA 215 l 

1929, pp. 87-102. ... : . 0 g 

P. 316 note 2, add: The Sanskrit text of the Saptagatika 
Prajnaparamita has been edited by G. Tucci (Memo- 
rie della R. Aceademia Nazionale dei Lincei, Yol. 
XYII), Boma 1923, and, together with Hsiian 
Tsang’s Chinese version, by. Jiryo Masuda in Comm. 

, ; t _ Wogihara, p. 185ff. ;: v 'v ■;.* : ‘ , j 

P. 316 note 6, add : N. Dutt,\,o., 328ff.,by a comparison of 
the Prajnaparamita versions, comes to the conclusion 
that “the relation between the Asta. and the Sata. 
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ADDITIONS AND' CORRECTIONS . ■ uzu 

s4r. 2, tome I) and The Dagabhumika-Sutra (Gatha 
portion) Edited by Johannes Rakder and Shinryu 

Susa in EB 5, No. 4, July 1931. 

P 328 note 1, add : On the Bhumis and the literature on them 
see now N. Dutt, Aspects of Mahayana Buddhism, 

p, 288fL 

P 382 note 1, add : The Ugradatta-Pariprcchl seems to have 
been a book of conduct for use by the lay Bodhi- 
sattvas, s. N. Dutt , Aspects of Mahayana Buddhism, 

p. 299. 

P. 332 note 2, add : The Sanskrit text of a Nairatmya- 
pariprccha, formerly only known in a Tibetan and in 
a Chinese version, has been discovered by S. 
Levi (see JA t. 213, 1928, p. 207fE.)’ A reconstruc- 
tion of the Sanskrit text from the Tibetan version 
has been edited by Sujitkumar Mukhopadhyaya in 
Visva-Bharati Studies, No. 4, Calcutta 1931. 

P. 332 note 3, add: See now: also Daisetz Teitaro Suzuki, 
Studies in the Lankavatara Sutra, London 1930 (cf. 
EB V, 1929, pp. 1-79), also Haraprasad Sastri and 
S. N Dasguptam B. 0. Law, Buddhistic Studies, 

1931, pp. 840f£., 859ff. : ( ^ g 

P. 333, L. 9 : The last chapter should not be called ‘ Saga- 
thakam,” but (if it had any title at all) it should be 
“ Gathah.” This is also the meaning of the 
colophon : ity aryasaddharma-Lankavataro nama 

mahayanasutram sagathakam samaptam. Of. Suzuki , 
Studies in the Lankavatara Sutra, p. 22. 

P. 335 note 3, add : Of the 884 Gathas of Chap. X, 2°0 °ccur 

also in the main part of the work. Suzuki , Studies 

I the Lankavatara Sutra, p. 21ff., : describes this 
Gatha chapter as £< nothing but a heap of rubbish 


P. 336, L. 6, read x) for 
P. 336, L. 18, read 2) for 
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ADDITIONS AN CORRECTIONS 


the second Nagarjuna who “ is believed to have 
flourished in about the first half of the seventh 


century A.D.” 

P. 347 note 1, L. 2, after “ Oxford 1885 ” add ; Different from 
the Sanskrit Dharmasamgraha, but closely related 
to it is the Chinese Dharmasamgraha, see E. Weller, 
Der chinesisehe Dharmasamgraha, Leipzig 1923. 

P. 348, L. 11, read grounds tot ground. 

„ L. 12, read Sutra for Sutra. " 

P. 350 note 4, add : See now also the Catuhsataka of Aryadeva 
Sanskrit and Tibetan texts with Copious Extracts 
from the Commentary of Candraklrti. Recon- 
structed and edited by Yidhushekhara Bhattacharya, 
Part II, Yisva-Bharati Series, No. 2, Calcutta 
1931. An English translation from the Chinese of 
Aryadeva’s SataSastra, a work which is similar to 
the Catuhs'ataka, though the subjects are differently 
arranged, has been published by G. Tucci in Pre- 
Dinnaga Buddhist Texts on Logic from Chinese 
Sources, GOS No. XLIX, 1929. Another Madhya- 
maka text of Aryadeva, the Aksara-Satakam, has 
been translated after Chinese and Tibetan mate- 
rials by Yasudev Gpkhale, Heidelberg 1930 (Mate- 
rialien zur Kunde des Buddhismus 


P. 351 note 4, add : See also La Vallie Poussin in BSOS YI, 
2 (1931), p. 411ff. 

P. 353 note 3, add : The Sanskrit text and Tibetan transla- 
tion of the Abhisamayalamkara-Prajnaparamita-Upa- 
desa-Sastra have been edited by Th. Stcherbatsky 
' and E. Obermiller in Bibl. Buddh. XXIII, 1929. 
It is, according to Stcherbatsky, “the fundamental 
work for the study of the Buddhist doctrine of the 
, Path towards moral perfection and the attainment 

, of the condition of a Buddhist Mahayanistic Saint, 

and of a Mahayanistic Buddha in the blessed 


INDIAN 


LITERATURE 


Nirvana.” Stcherbatsky explains abhisamaya as a 
synonym of marga, and says : “Alayilmra is the 
name for a literary form popular with the Buddhists. 
It means that the work in question contains no 
full and detailed exposition of the doctrine, it is 
not a mahasastra, like the Abhidharmakos'a, but it 
is only a short summary of the salient points of 
the system contained in the prajnaparamita sutras.” 
The Alamkaras are always composed in memorial 
verses (karikas) which, like the Brahmanical Sutras, 
again require a commentary. See also Tucci, On 
some Aspects of the Doctrines of Maitreya(natha) 
and Asahga, Calcutta 1930, p. 10ff., and in JASB 
N.S. XXVI, 1930, p. 127. 

P. 354 note 1, add : See also Hakuju Ui, Maitreya as an 

Historical Personage, in Lanman Studies, p. 95f£. 
Here he says (p. 99) that it “ is still a question” 
; whether the authorship of the commentary on the 
Mabayana-Sutralamkara belongs to Asahga or to 
Vasubandhu. He ascribes to Maitreya the 
works : Yogaoarabhumi, Yoga-vibhahga-sastra 

. (now lost), Mahay ana-Sutralamkara, Madhy- 

„ antavibhanga, Vajracehedika-Paramita-sastra, and 

Abhisamayalamkara. G. Tucci, On some Aspects of 
the Doctrines of Maitreya(natha) and Asahga, 
Calcutta 1930, and in JASB, N.S., XXVI, 1930, 


p. 125ff., supports, by new evidence, the view that 
Maitreya or Maitreyanatha is an historical person- 
age and the author of six works, including the 
Mahayana-Sutralamkara, and the Y oga car y a-bh umi- 
sastra (this is the correct title). He is of opinion 
that Maitreya is the author of the Karikas of all 
the six works, while Asahga, his chief pupil, 
wrote the commentaries on them. E . Obermiller, 
in the introduction to his translation of the Uttara- 





ADDITIONS AND COREBOTIONS 


as both text and commentary ; must have been 
composed by the same author, 0. inclines to the 


adhyam 


Kimura, and Genmyo Orio (in Lanman Studies, pp. 
79ff., 89ff., 93f.) who agree in assigning the author 
of the Abhidharmakoga to the 5th century (420-500 
A. D.). T. Kimura speaks here also of two Vasu- 
bandhus. Takakwu’s chief arguments are argu - 
menta ex silentio : Kumarajlva (383-4 14 in China) 
and Fa-hien (399-414 in India) know nothing of 
Yasubandhu and his Abhidharmakoga, The sources 
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on which N. Pen relies, are declared by Takahusu 
to be “ spurious.” On the other hand, H. Ui (Lan- 
man Studies, p. lOlf.) gives the following dates : 
Maitreya 270-350, Asanga 310-390, Yasubandhu 
320-400, which Takakusu considers too early by 100 
years. ..... ; , ; 

P. 357 note 1, Line 2, after “ 1918 ” add : Second Kogasthana 
ed. by U. Wogihara , Th. Stcherbatsky, and E. Ober- 
miller, Bibl. Buddh., 1931. The Tibetan version 
of the Abhidharmakosakarikah and Abhidharma- 
kosabhasyam has been edited by Th. Stcherbatsky 
in Bibl. Buddh. XX, 1917 and 1930. 

P. 358 note 4, add : A similar work is the Silaparikatha, a 
moral treatise of 11 verses, which is ascribed to 
Yasubandhu, and preserved in the Tibetan Tanjur 
only ; s. Anathanath B asu in Ind. Hist. Qu. 7, 
1931, 28ff. 

P. 360 note 5, add : A fragment of the Sanskrit text of the 
Commentary on the Pratltya-Samutpada- Sutra has 
been published by G. Tueei in JRAS, 1930, p. 611ff. 
Instead of “According to G. Tucci,” etc. read : H. B. 
Rangaswamy Iyengar (JBORS 12, 1926, p. 587 £f. ; 

- ■ Ind. Hist. Qu. 5, 1929, p. 81ff .) and G. Tncci (Ind. 

Hist. Qu. 4, 1928, p. 630ff.) have proved that the 
Yadavidhi also is a work of Yasubandhu, and not 
as A. B. Keith, in agreement with Satis Chandra 
Vidyabhushana, tried to prove (Ind. Hist, Qu. 4, 
1928, p. 221ff.) the work of Dharmaklrti. 

P. 362 note 1, add : The whole extremely complicated prob- 
lem of the authenticity of the Ta Tch’eng K’i Sin 
Louen (this is the Chinese title of the Mahayana- 
graddhotpadasastra) has been fully discussed by 
Paul Bemie'ville, Sur l’authenticitd du Ta Tch’eng 
K’i Sin Louen (Extrait, du Bulletin de la Maison 
Eranco-Japonaise, tome II, No. 2, T6ky6 1929). 
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Mr. DemUville sees no reason to deny the Indian 
origin of the work which (he thinks) must be later 
than the Lanka vatara, but earlier than Asaftga and 
Yasubandhu. Else it would be difficult to explain 
why they are never quoted in the work. On the 
other hand it is strange that the work, so famous in 
China and Japan, is never alluded to in any Sans- 
krit text, nor in any Chinese or Tibetan translations 
of Buddhist Sanskrit works. 


P. 363 note 2, add ,* The Nyayaprave^a has also been edited by 
N. D. Mironov in T’oung Pao, 1931, pp. 1-24. 

P. 364, L. 6 and L. 11, read ^eMradii/rti.^ 

P. 364, L. 7, add note to Prasannapada : Chapters I and XXV 
of the Prasannapada have been translated by Th. 
Stcherhatsky in his work The Conception of 
Buddhist Nirvana (Leningrad 1927), pp. 79-212 ; 
Chap. X by St. Schayer in PocznikOrjentalistyczny, 
Lw6w 1930, VII, 26-62, and Chapters V, XII, 
XIII-XVI by St. Schayer , Ausgewahlte Kapitel aus 
der Prasannapada in Polska Akademja Umiejet- 
no6ci, Mdmoires de la Commission Orientalists Nr. 
14, w. Krakowie 1981. An analysis of Chap. XXIV 
was given by La ValUe Poussin in Melanges 
Charles de flarlez, Leiden 1896. 

}<■ ■. ■ J:; v , ;; ’ 1 ■' ' -V " •• ' ; 'W 5 ■’ ; v. ' • 

■] . , : ys'. V( . , ' ' ' A - , , . * ' . . , ••• • / . •• - . •• • . ; - • , ' ( " . .y;v' : V W'. /’y ".iv ■ . 1 ' ; 

P. 364 note 2 : An edition of the Sanskrit text of the Ma- 

dhyamakavatara is now being published in the Jour- 
nal of Oriental ftesearcl 
(Supplement). | yi^f 

P. 366, L. 7, read Candralurti. 

P. 366 note 1, L. 15, read Keith 

P. 367, L. 4, read neither for nit 

P. 369, L. 2, read Ihm- 

P. 369, L. 11, read VimalaMrtir, 
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ADDITIONS 


CORRECTIONS 


P. 498 note 1, L. 1, read Glasenapp. 

After p. 503, L. 17, add: Another “ Mahapurana " is 

Timtthimahapurisaganalamkara in Apabhrams'a by 
the poet Pupphayanta or Pmpadanta. This Maha- 
purana also consists of two parts, an Adipurana in 
37, and an Ultarapurana in 65 Chapters. It was 
completed in 965 A. D. Puspadanta is also the 
author of two other Apabhramsa works, a Naga- 
kumdracariu, and a Jasaharacariu (Yasodharacarita). 1 
The subject of the latter is the life of Yasodhara, 
which has also been treated in Somadeva Suri’s 
Yasastilaka and Vadiraja Suri’s Yasodharacarita. 

1) Jasaharacariu of Puspadanta. Critically 
edited with an Introduction, Glossary and Notes by 
P. L. Paidya (The Ambadas Chaware Digambara 
Jain Granthamala or Karanja Jain Series edited by 
Hiralal Jain, Vol, I), Karanja, Berar 1931. On the 
TisatthimahSpurisagunalamkara, see Introduction, 
p. 19 ff. and also Hir§ial^ Catalogue, p. xliii ff. 
note 2 : The Adisvaracaritra, the first book of the 

Trisastisalakapuru§acaritra, has been translated 
into English by Helen M . Johnson, Baroda 1931 
(GOS No. 51). 

L. 8, read Garitra for Gharitra. 

P.543 note 1, add: But No. 13 in Grimm, Kinder-und 

Hausmarchen, has more in common with the Katha- 
kosa story, as A. Wesselski, Versuch einer Theorie 
des Mar chens, Reiehenberg i. B. 1931, p. 75 ff., has 
shown. 

P. 548 note 4, add: Translated into German by H. Jensen 

in Das indische Schattentheater bearbeitet von G. 
Jacob, H. Jensen, iiosch, Stuttgart 1931, p. 

48 ff. : . v- ' '' 

P. 358 note 2, add : As to the relative pronoun yaka, see M. 

Bloomfield in Laaman Studies, p. 9 ff. 
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Buddhadeva, 374. ■ MyM 

Buddhaghosa, 9 n., 10 n., 17 n., 22 n., 34 n., 
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167 n, 169 n., 170, 173, 182 n., 184 f., Bunyan, 5‘27n. 

190-192, 196-206, 207 f., 212, 214 n., 218, Burgess, •!., 425n., 503n. 
ooa 221 n 223 n., 225, 41S, 002 f., Burlingame, E. W., 196, 610, and notes to 
009 611 ' 109. n3 ’ 117 ' ,48 < 174 > 182, 191-195 

Buddhaghosa, 276. 197f 200f 206f , 263. 

Buddhakjetra, B.-lan<l, 246, 3.10 !., 32!. i burn*, 13, 18n 77n ;9n 80n 133n., 

Buddhalarpkara, 22o. l''0 n - H? n- 

Buddha-Iand, s. Buddkaksetra. , .... 1 / ■ 193a., 2tEn., «G4, *^411., -S^n, 

Buddkaiuitra, 35 6 n. i 

Buddhanusmrti, 24(3. | ’ ’ lit fol’ III 

Baddhapadana, 153 f. . . I f 0 f» "l 7, 8 qn L Iaa/ 23, u2x>} 334 

Buddhapalita, 845, 862 f. 33J, &>/, 386, 38*, 39o, 40Qf. 

Buddhappiya, 221, 223. . | Bu-ston, 352n., 360. 

Buddharakkbita, 2-23. j ■ 

Buddhavacanam. 10, 278, 601 «. . Caecan (Garcan), o70._ 

Buddhavaipsa, 34, 77 n. , 160-162, 186 f-, | Caityas, -.18, 3i4n., 37o, 373. 

209 f., 220, 236 f., 242, 277. Caityavandana, 627n. 

Buddbavarpsa, 280. j Cakkavatti-Sibanada-feutta 43 

Baddbavatamsaka, 324 f. : Cakravartm, 333, 49 (f., oOS, oil. 


109. 115, 117, 148, 174, 182, 191-195, 
! 107!., 200f., 2061., 263. 

I Burma, 13, 18n., 77n., 79n., 80n., 133n., 
150n. 152f., 155, i71d., 173, 190, l<)2n., 

I 193a., 202n., 204 , 219-322, 2241!., 288n., 

i 610. 

j Burnouf, Eugene, notes to, 228, 251, 265, 277, 
284 , 287, 295, 306f.. 314,823,325,334, 
: 339, 357, 380, 389, 395, 400f. 

Bu-ston, 352 n., 360. 


Buddhavacauam. 10, 278, 601 ff. . Caecan (Garcan), o70._ 

Buddhavaipsa, 34, 77 n., 160-162, 186 f., j Caityas, -18, 3-*4n., 37o, 378. 

209 f., 220, 236 f., 242, 277. Caityavandana, 527n. 

Buddbavarpsa, 280. j Cakkavatti-Srbanada.feuUa 43 

Baddbavatamsaka, 324 f. : Cakravurtm, 333, 40/f., 505, all. 

Buddhi 572. ; Camdapannatti (CandraprajSapti), 420, 

Buddhila, 232 n. * 456 1 

Buddhisagara Sun, 538. j Gamdavijjhaya (Caipda-Y ejjhaga), 428, 

Buddhism, 111. passim ; early B., 20, 93, 95, 461. 

100, 115 n, 166f . , 230 , 255 , 304n., 386, | Csmpakasre^hi-Bafchanaka, 539. 

575. 601n.. 617 ; its relation to Erakiua- j Campbell, YV. L., 3l0n., 348n. 
niam, 38,94, 230,351; changes of, 601 ; j Campu, 531f., 538. 
decay of, llOf. ; ethics of, 9, 15n„ 32, 38, Camun|a-Mahara]a, 587. 

55!.,' 66, 79, 81, 96, 103, 165ft., 178, 181, Camupijaraya , 481, oSoft. 

202, 222, 235, 338n., 339f., 345n., 348, Camupdaraya-Purana, 585. 

357, 367, 370, 394, 419; and Jinisrn, Capakya, 217, 509. 

4241!., 434 , 436, 439,480,488,580.566, j Camilla, 4b. 115, 28uf. ,39a, 419, o2o. 

583, 590; our knowledge of, 21, 255 j ; Candalmaliairosiuia, 397n., 398. 
popular B, 153, 255; propagation in Capdi ka-Sataka, 550. 
foreign lands, 7 ; Tantra B., 399; vitality ! Candra, 3G5n. 
of, 423; as world-religion, 154, 402. 425. ! Candradasa, 365n 

Buddhist Canon, s. Tipitaka, and Sanskrit Candragomin, 38o, 3 Jn. 

Canon . Candragupta (Maurya), 21 Of., 330, 431, 434, 

Buddhist confession of faith, 78. 509, 614f. 

Buddhist Councils, 4-8, 12, Ion., 25 64, 162, Candragupta I (Gupta , 3o6n. 

169, 173, 184, 2081f., 213, 219, 294, 332n. Candrakirti, 328n., 344n„ 345f., 3o0, 36311. , 
Buddhist cult, 78, 80 ; s. Buddha (worship). 629. 

Buddhist iconography, 391. Oandramahattara, 591. . 

Buddhist philosophy, Hin ay ana, 15n„ 37f., Candraprabha (Candrapradipa), 337 ; (Jama 
166f., 172, 20lf., 222, 226; Mahayana, author), s. Prabhacandra. 

77n., 230, 266n., 313,324, 334f.. 837, 339, ! Candrapradipa, s. Candraprabha. _ 

346, 354, 358, 360n., 361, 364f„ 373, Oandrapradlpa-Sfitra, s. Samadhiraja. 
qoQf anvf g2fi. Candrapraifiapti, 473f. ; s. also Carpdapan- 

BuiMhist poetry , 48, 57f., 77f., 92-111, 121, nattl./ J 
126n., 1452., 152, 160, 177, 20S, 220, 222- Candrarsi, 453n. 

225, 242f., 253, 259-266, 2702., 290, 303, Gandrasuri, 45Sn., 498n. 

351, 354, 365, 370-380, 423. Candrodaya, 582p._ 

Buddhist Sanskrit literature, 2f., 10n., lln., Candrottara-DSrika-Pariprccha, 33b. 

192., 23n., 36, 41n., 50, 60n„ 66, 69, 74n., Cannibal fairy tales, 182. 

92, 114f., 133n., 354u., 158, 160, 162, 164, Cappeller, Carl, 258n. 

173, 189, 192n., 226-401, 622, 625 , 6272., Caraka, 257n. 

032$, CaranSnuyoga, 474. 

'Bnddliist - schools and sects, 5f*, 19f»» X53, 0arcari} S. O&cc&rL 

171, 173, 184, 238, 228, 228, 231, 233a., ■ Ganfcra, 497, 504, 510, 517, 521. 

235, 239, 246, 247a., 248n., 25 If., 257, Caritraeara, 587. 

2941., 305, 312, 324, 344, 350-357, 361f., Oarltrasaxidsra, 538, 574. 

364, 366n., 374, 424a., 425, 622. ; Oariyapitaka, 34, 77a., 78a., 162465, 186L 

Buddhist terminology, 165* 206, 209f» 236a#, 274* ■. 

Buhler, G., 612, and notes to, 9, 14, 16, 121, Garpaafcer, J* Estlin, aotes to 35, 58, 192 , 
169, 226, 238, 255, 425f„ 428, 474, 482, 201, 405, 407, 410L 

506* 19jL. 547, 551, 555, 567fo 589. Carter, J. M., 412n* 
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Caros, Paul, 421f. 

Caivaka-? 583. . 

Carya-Tantras, 3S9. 

Castes, ST, 44, 47f., 71, 94, *265, 287, 425, 
491, 586. 

Catholic Vesper, 65m 
Catiihsarana, s. Calisarana. 

Catuh-Sataka (Cat-ulisatika), 3o0f., 864, 

355 n . , 629. 

Catuh-gataka-Stotra, 270, 272o, 

Catu^slava, 376. 

Catnnekayika» 18a* 

CaturhSravali-Citrastava, 558. 
Cafcnrviip^afcijiriabhavastava, 556m 
Catur?imsati'3ma-Stavaoa, 55*2. 
Catiir¥ii|isati**Jiaa-Stuti, 558, 556, 
Caturvisg^aiistava, 474, 
Caturviip3ai-Jin&-Stoti, 557. 
CaflpannamahSpurisaeariya, 508m 
Cafisarapa (Catulisarana), 429, 459, 

4Sln. 

Cave-temples, 244. 

Central Asia {Eastern Turkestan, Idikuc- 
ebari, Kbofcan, Turf an), 19, 227, 231-234, 
236ff., 266n., 267, 271, 272m, 273, 304, 
31$n.» 316 n., 320n., 329, 340n., 341, 
347m, 382 n., 384m, 387, 407, 417, 624. 
Ceylon, 6, 7f.» 10, 12ff., 18, 20, 23m, 25m, 
w 77n., 78.81, 117, 119* 120n., 124m, 152m, 
155, 167, 169, 173f- 177m, 188ff., 189ff„ 
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221m, 222, 224, 2*26, 228m, 308, 332, 349, 
87Q» 381, 422, 504, 597, 605, 609fL 
Chad danta-Jat aka, 124 m, 161 n. 
Chakesadbaitivaipsa, 219. 

Chakravarti, Ohintaharan, 491n., 494m 
Chakra variinayanar, A., 4?7m, 578m 
Chalmers, Lord Ji., 10n», 21 m, 46 n., 48 m , 
60 u. t 118 a. 

CliandK, R. P,» 598. 

Ghanoa, 47. 

Chappahuda (Satprabbrta), 577, 592. 
Charpentier, lari, 59, 597, 615, and notes to 
94, 119, 124, 182, 146, :ff;* 154, 164,!., 
■■ 2421., 274, 308, 405, 408, 410 f., 4157., 
425,428, 483 1., 447, 466, 468 ff., 472 f„ 
476, 481, 485 f„ 488 . 

Chatter ji, S. K., 13 m, 605. 

Cbattravasfcn, 245, ■ . 

Cbataravijayi, Muni, 547 m, 548 m 
Chancer, 127 m» 140. 

Chauvin, V., 417 m 

Cbavannes, Ed., 154, and notes to 30, 130, 
133, 140, 162, 177, 228, 243, 294, 315, 


Cheda-Sutra (Cheya-Sutta), 429 f., 433, 
453n., 461 f., 464 f., 471, 

Chess-board, 654. - 
Cheya-Sntta, s. Cheda-Sutra, 

Childers, R.C., 22 m, 88 m f 78 m, 80 m, 
184 n., 603 m ' > 

China, 19 m» 150 m» 226, 282, 235, 237, 305, 
312, 314, 824, 341, 352 m, 355, 356 m, 
358, 387 m, 400, 401 m, 810 f., 631, 633, 
Chinese language, 247. 1 " 


Chinese texts and translations, 3, 14 n., 19, 
21, 23 m, 30 m, 41 n., 45 m, 69 m, 
77 m, 91, 92 m,~122 m, 132 n., 133 n., 
137 n., 138 m, 143 m, 152 m, 154, 16 1 n., 
171, 176, 177 m, 190, 202 n., 217, 226 f., 
228 m, 232.238, 239 m, 243 n., 248 m, 
253, 256 m, 257, 259, 266 f., 271, 

273. 276, 277 n., 279, 284 n, 285 f. t 288, 
290 n., 292, 294, 303 m, 304 ff., 307 m, 
310 m, 311-314, 315 n., 316 m, 824-333, 
337, 839, 340 n., 341 f , 844 m, 846 n., 
347 if., 350 n., 351 n., 352 f., 355, 356 n., 
357,359, 360 n., 361 f., 863 m, 369 n., 
370 n„ 377, 382, 383 n., 386 f„ 894 n., 
395, 397, 409, 416, 565 n., 610 f„ 612 m» 

^ 615, 618, 621 f., 624-629, 633 f. 

Chinese tradition, 248 m 

Christian aDd biblical legends and stories, 
33 m, 97 n., 109 n., 114,132 m, 150 n., 

^ 201 n., 308 m, 403-416, 447 n., 467, 508. 

Christian and Buddhist literature, 402. 

Christian missions, 408. 

Christianity, 404, 406 f., 416 f. 

Chronicles of Ceylon, 5, 7 f., 18, 169, 208- 
220, 605. 

Chuang-yen-luD, 267 n. 

Chung-Tsi-King, 622. 

Gina, 252, 400f. ; s. China. 

Citta, 145, 468 n. 

Cifctavisuddhi-Prakarana, 351. 

Clauson, G. L. M., 25 n. 

Clemen, Carl, notes to 150, 407, 409 ff., 415. 

Clichds, 280 m, 450. 

Commandments for monks, ten, 78. 

Commentaries, 167,171, 182-202, 204-213, 
217 f M 220, 225, 257 m, 294 m, 824, 325 
m, 328 n., 342-345,348, 350, 351 m , 352, 
854 n., 355, 357-360, 362 ff., 366, 370 n., 
874 f., 379m, 390, 418, 427, 433 m, 435 m, 
488 n., 441 m, 442 n., 445 n., 449 n., 450 
d., 451, 452 n., 454 n., 455 n., 456 n., 
457 m, 458 n., 461 n., 462m, 466 m, 
468 n., 470 f., 472 m, 474, 476, 481-489, 
496 m, 505 n., 507, 510 m, 512 n.» 513 m, 
516 n., 517, 519, 521, 527 m, 534 m, 536 
f., 543, 544 m, 5 48, 551 m, 552 n., 553, 
554 m, 555 m, 556 n., 557 m, 559 m, 560 
f., 567 f,-, 576-585, 586 n., 587-593, 602 f., 
609 f. s 617, 629-632 ; s. Jatakattba- 
vannana. 

Comparisons, s. Similes. 

Conrady, L., 415 m, 

Consolatory stories, 142 f., 193, 207, 4S7. 

Conversion stories, 28, 94, 104 ff., 108, 182, 
188, 200, 207, 293, 415, 455, 458, 495, 508, 
537, 540, 551, 564. 

Coomara Sv&.my, 218 m 

Comaraswaniy, A., 619. 

Copleston, R. S., notes to 1, 7 f., 33, 40 f, , 
79. 

Cosmography, 579. 

Cosmology, 456, 503, 587. 

Councils, s. Buddhist C., and lama 0. 

Cowell, E. B.» notes to 116, 183, 258, 261 
284, 308, 347, 358, 385, 396, 400. 

Cosma de Kdros, Alexander, notes to 228, 
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S07, 312 f., 315 f., 324, 328, 330, 339, 
382 f., 387, 397. 

Cressmann (read Grcssmann), 138 n, 
Cula-Kammavibbanga, 818. 

Cul&Iahkarana, King of Siam* 21 n. 

Cujas, 437 t 

Oulavagga of the Suttanipafca, 92. 

Ciilavarpsa, 212 n.,214, 620 f. 

Culikah, a. Culiya. 
ka Sutras, 430 o. 

Liya (Cuiikah), 453. 

Ouila-G-andhavamsa, 219 n. 

Oulla-Niddesa, 1*24 n., 146. 

Cullavagga, s. Vinayapiiaka (Cullavagga). 
Curb a, J. Gerson da, 218 n. 

Cuh-lun, 344 n. 

Cunningham, Alexander, 18 n., 126 n., X42n., 
147 n., 150 n., 155 n., 161 n M 612. 
Curnis, 483, 484, n., 488, s. also Commenta- 
ries. 

Cyras, 217 n. 


Dab ike, P., 35 n. } 48 n., 80 n., 152 n., 423. 
Dablmann, J., 408. 

Daji, BhSn , 5.19 n., 537 n . 

Dakinis, 686. 

Dalai, CIi. D„ 582 n., 547 n. 
Dan&dbarma-Kafcba, 518. 
D&na-Kalpa-Druma, 340. 

■Danavadana, 518. 

Dancing song, 570. 

Darika- Vim a 1 a sr ad cl ha * PariprecM , 382. 
Darg&n asara, 584. 

Das, Bechar, 497 n., 512 n., 518 n. 

Das, Haragovind, 497 a., 512 n., 516 n. 

Das, Mahan dra Dal, 290 n. 

Das, Barat Chandra, 25 n., 293 n., 

339 n. 

Dabibbumaka (°bhumikasutra, ®bhilmI4Yara), 
295, 325 n„ 327 f., 355 n., 369, 627. 
Da^abhuroi, s, Bhumis. 
Da^abhumi(ka)vibhasa3astra, 328 n.» 342n., 
848. 

Da4abhumikle6acchedika-Sutra, 828 n. 
Dasabhurnisvara, s. Da4abhumaka. 
b, s. Basic. 

-Kappa-Vavahara, 462, 474. 

DaSaorakha, 491. 

Dasffo (Dalaij), 429, 485, 462. 

Da&apirvins, 607. . ' 

Dadaratha, 147, 492ff. 

Dasaratha-Jataka, 119n., 143. 

Da^asaliasrika Prajnff-Paramita, 315n 
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: DsBasikkb&padfei, 3, : .... 

Dagairutaskandha, s. Dasasuyakkhandha. 
Dasasuyakkhandha (Da4a&rutaskandha), 429, 
462, 476 n. 

Dalavaikalika, 474 ; s. also Dasaveylliya. 
Ba4avaikalBm*niryukti4lka, 479 n. 

D asaveyaliya (Dalavaikalika), 429, 438 n„ 
470 f., 476 n., 481, 484,609. 

Burendra Nath, 359 n., 360 n., 
m, 875 n.,827. 
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DathSdbatuvamsa, 218 n. 

Dathavaipsa, 209 n., 218, 820. 

Datfca, Bibbutibbusan, 69 5 n. 

I DavadantT, 542. 

| Davvasamgaha fBravyasarpgraha), 585. 

| Dawa-Samdup, Kazi, 398 n. 

! Dayanandi Svami, 411 n. 
i De, Gokuldas, 618 f. 
j De, Harinath, 337 n. 

; Death, voluntary, s. Suicide. 

| De G-root, J. J s M., 622, 624. 

| Delamaine, James, 516 n. 

Dellamahattara, 526, 

Demi4ville, Paul, 832 f. 

Denecke, W., 427 n., 477 n. t 577 n. 

Deva, s. Aryadeva, 

Devacandra, 482. 

Devadatta, 28. 

Devagama-Stotra, 581. 

Devagupta (Jinacandra Ganin), 588. 

Devaki, 469, 544 n. 

Devamurti, 507 n. 

Devanampiyatissa, 213. 

Devanandl, 443, 463, 

Devanandin, 558; s. also PujyapiLda Deva- 
nandin. 

Devapala of Bengal, 377, 896. 

Devapala of Malava, 591 n. 

Devaprabha Suri, 496 f. 

Devarddhi Esamalramann, 432-435, 464, 

472, 476, 478 n. 

Devasena, 584. 

Devasuri, 510, 518 n., 546, 547 n. 
Devafca-Sarpyutta, 54, 57. 

Devavijayaganin, 495, 497. 

Devendra (14th cent.), 559 n. 

Devendra(ganin) (11th cent.), 470 n., 481, 
488 ff., 510, 512 n., 574. 

Deyendrasamaya, 840. 

Devendrastava, s. Devimdatfchaa. 

Devendra Suri (12th cent.), 503 n. 

Devendra (Suri) (13th cent.), 453 n., 465 n. f 
472 n., 532 n., 557, 591. 

, Devixpdatthaa (Devendrastava), 429, 461. 

: Dbamma, 4, 9, 10 n., 11, 15 n,, 17, 23 n„ 84, 
45, 52, 56, 60m, 79 m, 80 n., 81 n., 122 n., 
158, 165 f.» 173, 185; s. also Dharma. 
Dhammacakkappavattana-Suifca, 55. 
Dhammadasa, 41. 

Dhammadesana, 192 n., 194. 

Dhammakaha, 449. 

Dbammakathika, 11, 17. 

Dhammakitti (I), 214, 218, 221, 620. 

■■ „ ■ (33), 222. 

Dhammapada, 3, 10 n., 14 n., 15 n., 22 n., 
34, 80-84, 93, 94 n., 103, 110, 193 n.» 194, 
236 ff., 242, 347, 358 , 467, 471; Dh. 
commentary, 115 n., 182, 191 n., 192 f., 

195 f., 197 n.» 201 n M 207, 263 m, 418 
Dbammapala, 44 n., 99, 101, 183, 191 n., 

196 f., 205, 206 n., 207 f. 
Dhammasamgaha, 221. 

Dhammasamgapi, 466-167, 169 n., 184 n., 

190 n., 191. 

Dhammasiri, 221. 

DhammiOabip(Ji, 506 n. 
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Dhanapala (Digambara), s, Dhapavala. 
Dbanapala (Sveiambara), 532 n., 534, 553 f. 
Dhanavala (Dhanapala), 532. 

Dhanesvara, 503, 536. 

Dbaniya-Sutta, 05, 

DhSrapI, 303, 316, 335, 340, 369, 375-401. 
Dbarani-lmantraj-samgraba, 384 n. 
Dfaaranl-Pifaka, 384 n. 

Dbarma, 264 n., 313, 317, 318 n., 823, 331, 
833, 340, 346, 883, 459, 576; nine 

Disarm aS| 295 ; s. also Dliamma. 
Dfaannabindu, 584. 

Dharmabhyudaya, 548. 

Dharmacakra, 533 n. 

Dharmacarya, Dbarma Adilya, 238 n. 
Dharm&d&sa, 560. 

Bharma-Dbarmata-Vibhauga, 352 n. } 631. 
Dharmaghosa, 518, 557. 

Dharmagupfca, 304, 355. 

Dharm&guptas, 24 n.* 231 n., 233, 248 n. 
Dbarma Kalpa-Driima, 545. 

Dbarmakara, 311. 

Dbarmakatha, 522, 525. 

Dharmakava, 340, 394. 

Dharmaklrti, 268, 363 , 374 , 392 n., 496 n., 
580 n., 632. 

Dharmaksema, 341. 

Dharmakuma.ru, 517. 

Dbarma mrta, 590 f. 

Dbarmanitha, 517. 

Dharmapada, 236 f. 

Dbarmapila (Buddibst teacher), 208 n., 352 
n.» 360 it., 362 f., 366. 

„ (king), 354 n. 

Dbarmaparlfesa, 563, 565 n. 

Dbarma-Paryaya, 295 n. 

Dbarmapravacanas, twelve, 10 n. 
Dharmaraksa, 228 n., 236 n., 254, 259 n., 
273 n., 304 , 307 n., 325 m, 328. 
Dharmasagara (G-anin), 519, 593, 
Bharma-Samglfci-Sutra, 369. 

Dbarma- Saipgraha, 313a, 347, 594, 829. 
Dharmasarpgrahapi, 479n. 

Dharrnasamucc aya, 238n. 

Dbarma- Sartra- Sutra, 347n, '■■■■■/ 

Dbarma£armabhyudaya, 517, 535n, 
Dbarmasastra, 144n. ; 

Dharmasuira, 584. , 

Dharmatrata, 237, 374. 

Dharmavardhana, 558, 

Dbarmopade4aiataka, 517- 
Dhatuk&tha, I86n, 168, 171. 

Dbatusena, 212a. 

Dbavala, 496n, 

Dhrtarastra, 133. , -W 

Dhruva, A. B., 363n, 

Dhutahgas, 182. 

Dbyana s. Meditation. 

Dhyani-Buddbas 391. 

Diagrams 390. 

Dialogues, 9f., 31-76, 93, 95f., 98, 108, 110, 
118. 124, 141, 142n„ 143f„ 175f., 177n., 
178, 2601., 253, 273, 287, 2911., 314, 317, 
330, 337, 3991., 442, 449, 456, 460, 466, 
468 1., 485,620. 

Dibben, Cecilia, 171 n. 


Dickson, J. F., 23 n., 24 n., 25 n. 

Dick Whittington, story of, 289 n. 
Dictionaries, 157. 

Didactic poetry, 96, 107, 481 f., 539, 541, 

559 ff., 566 U 570, 573 f. 

Digambaras, 427 1, 432 ff., 447 n., 454 n. ( 

473 1, 476 1, 478 n., 479 n„ 48.1, 49^ 
498 n M 504, 521, 532, 534 1, 546, 549, 551, 

560 ff., 576, 578 ff., 582 n., 583 ff., 587, 
593, 014. 

Dlghabhanakas, 17 n., 122 n. 
Dlgba-Nakha-Sutta, 242. 

Digha Nikaya, 9 n., 11 n., 22 n., 23 n , 34, 
33-46,501, 54 n., 56,60 n., 67, 69, 71, 
85 n., 112 d., 114 n., 115 n., 168, 176, 
187 n., 191, 197 n.,206 n., 220, 23 i, 242, 
289, 384 n., 455 n., 603 n., 60 7, 615, 622, 
Dighavu, 33, 115. 

Dignaga, 271, 348 n., 352 n., 360 n., 362 f., 
374, 583. 

Dinanatha, Ramacandra, 520 n. 

Dinara, 279, 286, 477 n. 

Dinnaga, s. Dignaga. 

Diogo do Conto, 417 n. (read Diogo de Gouto). 
Dlpankara, 160 n., 161, 186 f„ 219, 240. 
DIpavamsa, 5 n., 8 n., 15 n., 18, 77 n,, 

184 n., 208, 209 n„ 210-216, 217 n., 617. 
DJrghagama, 45 n., 23 i, 281, 615, 622. 
Dlrghayus, 267. 

Diga-Svastika-Siitra, 384 n. 

Dittbivaya (Drstivada), 429, 431 n., 432, 
441, 453, 591 f. 

Divasagara-Pacnattf, 456 a., 457 n. 
Divyavadana, 4 n., 66, 131 n., 137 n., 140 n., 
232,234, 236 n., 269 n., 284 ff., 288 ff., 
380 n., 412, 624. 

Divyavadanamala, 284 n., 376 n. 

Dodhaku stanzas, 326. 

Dobako^a, 635. 

Doha metre, 585, 589. 

Dohapahuda, 590 n. 

Doval, s. Draupadi. 

Dramas, 59 f;, 124 n„ 141, 256, 266, 273, 
288, 473 483, 514, 546 ff., 554 n., 623. 
Dramatic performances, 36, 60, 152. 
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30211., 312, 342, 365, 379f., 384, 406, 412. 
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Kesava, 469. 
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Kevadha-Sutta, 42n. 
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Kevalin, 463, 514, 593. 

Khadgavisana-Sutra, 247. 
Khaggavisana-Sutta, 95 ; 156, 158, 242, 247. 
Khamasamana, 472. . 

Khandhakas, 21, 24ff., 27n, 
Khantbadi-jataka, 149. 
Kharatara-Gaccha-Pattavali, 477n., 478n., 
587n. 

Kbaravela, 431n. 

Kharos^hi script, 238. 

Khema, 159, 199. 

Khotan, s. Central Asia. 

Khotanese language, 227n., 315n., 316n., 
341n, , 382, 387n. 

Khuddakanikaya, 34, 66, 76-165, 205, 236. 
Khuddakapatha, 34, 78-80, 143n., 191 £., 237, 
242, 41 3n*. 
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361 b. 613f. 
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Kinnara, 133, 243, 280f. 

Kinnan-Jataka, 243. 

Kirfel, W., 456n., 457n., 525m 
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Klrtivij&ya Gani, 462n. 

Kisa-Gotami, 58f., 106, 159, 193, 199, 418, 
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Klafet, J., notes to 426f., 476-431, 516, 519, 
539, 551, 553ff., 557, 578, 587, 591. 
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Kosala, 12, 12 On. 

Kosambi, Dharmananda, 14el, 93b., 157 n., 
192b., 606. 

K’ouei-KI, 268n. 

Krause 9 Charlotte, 540n,, 594n. 
Krishnamacharya, Embar, 374-n. 
XriyS-Saipgraha-P&njikff, 889n, 
Kriya.-Tan.tras, 389L 
Krkin, 244, 293. 

Kroin, N. J., 254n. 

Krspa (Kanha) Vasudeva, 37, 119a., 142, 

149, 250, 302, 879, 448n., 451, 458, 463n., 
469, 487 il } 495, 504, 510, 570o. 

Krsna (Kanha), 140. 

Krsna II Akalavarsa, 499. 

Kfsna-Bhakti, 208. 

Krsnadasa, 495b., 517. 

Kr§ria Open dr a, 550 n. 

K§amakalya$a, 588a. 

Ksapanasara, 587. 

KBafcraeudamani, 535. 

K^atriyas, s. Warriors. 

Ksemendra, 292b., 293, ‘294b., 376b., 485b. 
Ksudraka, 236. 

Ksudrakavastu, 239n. 

Kubara, 496. 

Kubera. 491. 

Kuehean (Tokharian) language and texts, 
227b., 233n., 271n., 272b., 273b., 3I3n M 
622. 

Kuhn, K.» 604, and notes to 99, 131, 188, 

150, 252, 406, 4171. 

Kuladatfea, 389n. 

Kumaragupta, 304, 356b. 

Knmftrailva, 228b., 233b. } 235, 256b., 267, 
278b., 304, 310n., 311, 313b., 315b., 328b., 
342£. } 844o., 848b., 349, 350n., 369n., 
622, 624, 631, 634. 

Kumara Kassapa, 44. 

Kumaralabdha, s. Kuraaralata. 

Kumaralata (Kumaralabdha), 100 n., 258 n,, 
265 b., 267 ff.„ 285 f., 288, 342, 350 n., 
623 I. 

Kamar&pala, 482 f., 505 £., 511. 520, 544, 
546 U 555 £., 568, 569 a., 570 £. 

Kumar apala-Pr atibodh a , 570. 

Kumaraseoa, 499 n. 

Kumarila, 478, 580 n., 581. 

; Kumbhakar^a, 490. W.; 

Kumudacandra, 477 n., 546. 

Kmjala, 283, 289. 

Kunala-Jataka, 140. 

Kundakunda, 474, 476 f.» 496 £., 543 d., 
576 ff., 582, 584, 592. 

Kunike, H., 150 b. 


Kuniya Bbiipbhasaraputta, s. AjaiaSatru. 
Kunti, 544 n. 

Kupaksakaudikasahaerakirana, 592. 
Kuppuswarm Sastri, T. Si; 276 n,, 500 b., 
512 n., 585 n. 

Kturral.477 n. 

Kuru, 49, 133, 143, 447, 504 n. 
Kurukulis-Sadhaua, 393 a. , 

Ku6a, 493 £. 

Kugajataka, 136 £., 248. . 

Kutadanta-Sutta, 87, 115 n, 
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Kavalayamala, 479 a 
Savanna. 215. 


Labdhisara, 587. 

Laber, J., 575 n. 

Laboulaye, 417 n. 

La Fontaine, 64 n., 127 n., 134 n. 

Lag lay a stray a, 581. 

Lagbu-Dravyasaipgralia, 585 n. 

Laghulovade, 607. 

LaghvarhannTti-Sastra, 569 n. 

Lagna, 477 n. 

Lakkhana-Sutta, 42. 

Laksanapurusa, 504 n. 

Lakshin ana Sastri, 224 n. 

Laksmana, 492,495. 

Laksmana Gansu, 516. 

Laksmi, 55 2. 

Laksmlrpkara, 893. 

Laksmlsagara Suri, 544. 

Laksmlvaiiabha, 486. 

Laia Kama*!, 587 n. 

Lalitaditya, 378 n. 

Laiitavistara, 17, 42 n., 51, 189, 232 , 248-256, 
260 £., 295, 303, 304 n., 328 b., 369,376, 
386 n., 402, 411 u., 416, 417 n. s 463. 

Laiitavistara, 5 27 n. 

Lalifca-Vistara-Purana, 248 n. 

Lalou, Marcelle, 328 n., 332 0./625, 635, 

Lama, 636. 

Lamaism, 375, 393. 

Landsberg, G., 192 n. 

Lang, E., 291 n. 

Lanka, 833, 490, 492 ; s. Ceylon. 

Lankavatarasutra, 295, 832, 337; 352, 361 n., 
869, 386, 027, 633. 

Lankavatara Tantra, 835 n. 

L an man, Ch., 21 n. 

Lava, 498 f. 

La Vallee Wmssin, Louis de, 255, 608, 623, 
629, 633, aDd notes to 1, 4, 7, 15, 18, 20 £., 
66, 77, 118, 156, 170 !., 173, 193, 229, 
233 ff., 238 £., 246 £., 262, 267, 271, 284, 
289, 295, 299, 304, 306 £., 809 £., 312, 324, 
326 ff., 330,340, 344 1., 350 £., 353 £., 
356 ff., 360, 364, 368 ff., 373 L, 37 6 £., 
380, 384, 387, 389, 391, 395, 397, 899, 401, 
407,583. 

Lavana, 494. 

Law, Bimala Charan, 98 n«, 142 n., 162 b., 
168 tl, 169 n., 184 n. f 190 o., 192 el, 
202 n., 204 n., 206 u., 207 b., 218 b., 
220 n ., 276 el, 61 f 

Le Coq, A. von, 232, 

Leeranns, C., 155 n. 

Lefmann, 8., 226 n., 248 n., 250 n., 252 n., 
253 b. 

Legends, 121, 147, 185, 208 ; s. also Christian 
and biblical legends. 

Legends, Brahmanical, 119 n., 142, 265, 

■ 448 a,* 451, 458, 463 n., 469, 487 ff., 493* 
496, 504, 564 £. 

Legends, Buddhist, 46, 48, 54 £., 86, 97£. s 
B., 106 EL, 114 f,, 
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f., 347, 350, 361 
f., 631. 

i., 364, 633. 


1., 348 n., 351. 

350. 

1 a., 630 f. 

1., 177 n., 856 ,, 
, 609, 615. 

S8 n., 602, 604 £., 
I. 604, 609. 

0 f., 139, 203, 245, 
516 , 335, 343, 366, 
!6 ff., 390 f„ 396 f., 
33, 537 f., 640, 549. 
51. 

•Katha., 533. 

3, 65 a., 76,84,94, 
142, 144, 146 f„ 
265, 269, 336, 377, 
, 487 n., 489, 495 f., 
46, 565, 619. 




Mahajanaka-Jafcaka, 146, 619. 
Mahajatakamala, 291 n. 

Mahakaccana, 183. 

Mahakala. 400. 

Mahakal a-Tanfcr a , 399. 

Maba-Karmavibhanga, 618. 

n. 

, s..Ka£yapa, 

MabakSvya, 260, 276, 505, 512, 554 n. 
Mahamaitrl, 335. 

Mahamatigala, 190 n. 

Mabamang&l a- Jataka* 143. 
Mabamangala-Sutta, 143 n. 

Mahamati, 333 f 335 n 
Maba-Mayuri, 385? 386 n», 634 f. 
Maha-Megba-Sufcra, 383 n. 

Mahanama, 190, 211' f., 214 if , 610,. 620. : 
Maha-Nidana, 248 n. 

Mabanidana- Suita, 38. 

Maha-Niddesa, 156. 

Maba-Nipata, 119 n. 

Mabanislha (Mah*-Ni^Itha), 429, 461, 465, 
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MahS-Nifitha, s. MahSnteiha. . V- 
Mah apaccakkbana (Maha-Pratyakhyana), 429, 
459, 460 n., 461 n; 

Mabapajapatl Gotaml, 28, 112, 159, 160 n., 


Maha-Pakarana, 171. ” 

M *.b&narinibbSn»SBtia»'. 2, 14 n., op tij 4u n,? 
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41, 51, 52 a., 62 ii. f 67 3 85, 112 n., 283 n., 
405, 413, 421 a. 

Maha-Farinirvana-Sutra, 41 n., 235, 289, 
380. 

M&ba*Pariita, 80 n. 
Maba-Pra;na-Paramita-Sastra, 235 n. 

M aha- Pr a jna -Paramita-Sutra , 314. 
Maba-Pratisara, 885. 

Maha-Pratyakhyana, s. Mabapaceakkhana. 
Maha-Pratyafigira-Dbaraii!, 387 n. 
Maha-Purana, 474, 497 ff., 687. 

Mah&puru§a, 250. 

Mabapurusa-Carita of Blianka, 481. 
MabapurusaXarita of Merutuhga, 517. 
Mahazaja-Kanika-lekba, 270. 
Maba(raksa}manti anusarim, 385. 

Mabar&sfri, 427, 545, 558; s, Jaina-Maha- 


Maba-Ratnakuta-Dharmaparyaya, 829 n. 
Maha-Sabasrapramardini, 385. 

Mahasami , 221. 

Mabasanghikas (Mahasahgifcikas), 7, J5 n., 
77 b, , 226 n., 233, 240, 245, 384 n., 622. 
Mabasangiti, 7. 

MahiisofigUikas, s. Mabasangbikas. 
Mahasastra, 630. 

Maha-Satipattbana-Sutfca, 88, 67. 

Mahasattva, 817 n. 

Mahasena, 213, 214 n., 215 n. 

M&bi-Bltavati, 885. 

Maba-Sudassana-Botta, 37 n., 115 n. 
Mabasukha, 388, 393. 

Makati Prajiia-Paramita, 316 n. 

Maha-Tissa, 203. 

MahStmya, 289 n., 292, 840 n,, 375-401, 503. 
Maha-Ummagga-lataka, 137, 541. 

Mahavagga of the Dlghanikaya, 35 n. ; of 
the Suttanipafca, 92; of the VInayapitaka, 
s. Vinayapitaka (MaEavagga). 
Mah&vaipulya Sutras, 301 n., 898 f. 

Maba- V airocana-Abbisambodhi, 400 n. 
M&b&vargsa, Bn., 18, 184n„ 190, 208, 209 n , 

1 mma 211-218, 223n., 228, 617, 820 f. v 
Mabavaxpsatlka, 291n., 217. 
Mabavastn(-Avadina) , 17, 232, 287, 239-247, 
248, 253 JW255, 260, 285 n., 294 n.y; 803, 
328, 369, 376, 634. 

MahSvih&ra *of Anuradbapura* 184 n., 190, 
202. 205, 210, 215 n., 218. : 

M&havlra, Vardhamana, Nigaptha Nafea- 
putta, 424 if. passim ; adversary of tbe 
Buddha, 72, 424 f., 439, 614; supposed 
author, 431, 498; biography of, 484, 
487 f„ 443, 463, 464 n. # 506, 510, 517, 
519; birth of, 490; bis date, 424n, s 
478n., 479a.!, 489, 600, 614 f. ; namesof, 
446 d., 461 ; preached in Ardba-MIgadbil, 
430; prophecies of, 504, 506; tbe last 
TirfcHkkara, 447 n., 607, 510; worsblp'^bfi:- 

B 448, 455, 458, 472, 503, 548, 551 f., 555 f., 
569. ■ • ■ ..v ;; : 

Mabavlra-Carifcra, 506, 610, 517, 

' * Mia wa-Cariy am , 510. 
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I Mahavyutpatti, 23 n., 24 n., 231 n., 294 n. 

! 807n. f 321 n., 824, 829 n., 847 n. 

! Mahayana, 19 n., 20 n., 77 n., 110, 158, 162, 
189, 202 m, 203, 224 f , 227-231, 285 
238 n.» 241 n., 245-249, 252, 255, 257 , 264 f. 
268, 271, 277, 279, 284, 289 n., 290 f. 

| 292 n., 294 f, f 801 n. , 304, 813 n., 314 n. 

| 824, 326, 8*28, 340 n., 841 f., 844, 852 f. 

359, 861 1, 365 if. , 375, 380 ff„ 387 

389 f., 894, 396 f., 399, 408, 421, 586, 575 

! 622 ff., 629. 

i Mahayanabhidharma-Baipgiti-gastra, 855. 

I Mahayana Saxpgraba, 852 n. 

Mahayana-Satnparigraha, 355. 

; Mahayana-Braddhotpada (gastraj, 257 n, 
206 n., 337, 361 £., 632. 
Mabayana-Sutralainkara, 234 n., 

328 n., 829 n., 352 n., 853, 354 n. 

360, 392 n., 630. 

Mahayana- Butralamkara-Bastra, 852 n 
Mahayana Sutras, 197, 248, 252, 

294-341, 342 fp, 359 1, 367, 375, 

386, 389, 394 if., 402, 411, 449, 627. 
Mahayana- Uttaratantra-Bastra, 352 n. 
Mahayana- Vimsaka, 846. 

Mahesara Sari, 589. 

Mabeivara, 308, 349 n. 

Mabinda, 7 f., 184, 209, 213, 605. 

Mabipala, 536 f. 

Mablpala-Caritra, 536. 

| MahTsasakag, 6 a,, 231 n., 238. 

Mahosadha, 138 f., 541. 

, Maisey, F. 0., 16 n., 155 n. 

Maithili-Kalyapa, 646. 

' Maitra, S. s 121 n. 

Maitrakanyaka, 282, 290. 

Maitreya, Metteyya, tbe future Buddha, 43, 
162, 220, 221 a.. 278, 289, 291, 297, 300, 
352, 355, 378, 681. 

Maitreya (natha), 308 n., 828 n., 329 n., 887 , 
352-855, 360, 680 ff. 

Maitreyasamifci, 272. 

Maitrey avySkarana , 272. 

Maitrl, Metta, 79, 89, 103, 157, 330, 388 D . f 
340, 383, 884 n., 391, 567. 

! Majjbima , 8 n. 

I Majjhimabhanakas, 17 n., 122 n. 

Majjhima Nikaya, 6 n., 9 n., 12 n., 22 n. , 
23 B., 34 , 85 n., 88 n,» 46-53, 54 n„ 56, 
64 n., 67, 69 n., 70 n., 72, 74 f., 76 n., 
93 n„ 101 n M 110, 115 n. f 133 n., 159 n., 
166, 168, 183, 187 n., 191, 197 n., 208 n. f 
234, 242,283 n., 289 n., 405 n., 418, 603, 
607, 615, 618. 

Majumdar, R. C., 174 n., 598, 614. 
Makhadeva, 48, 146. 

Makhadeva-Sutta, 115 n. 
MaladharLDevaprabha, 536. 
Maladhari-Hemacandra Suri, 470 n., 472 n. 

: 481, 511, 561 n., 589. 

Malalaipkara-Vatthu, 224, 

Malalasekera, 0, F., 598 n., 617, 619, 
Malayagiri Buri, 692, and notes to 455 if., 
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Malayasundari-Caritra, 534. 
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Malajasundarlkathoddhara, 533 n- 
Malll, 447 f. 

Mallinatha, 51.2 d. 

Mallinatbacarlta, 511 n. 

Malli sen a. 497 n M 590, 

Malov, S. E„ 628. 

Mahmkya, son of, 70. 

Man in the well, 417, 523,, 566* 

Manas, 56, 572. 

Manatanga, 478, 520, 549 If., 556 n M 557. 
Manavijaya, 594, 

Manchu translations, 316 n. 

Mansi ala, 397, 

Mandat in, 333. 

Mamiiya, 488, 

Mangata, 79, 143, 499 n.. 

Mahgala-Sufcta, 78 n., 79, 143. 

Manibhadra, 559 n. 

Man i eil t j a v a d I n a . 376, 

Manikyac&ndra, 515 f. 

Manikyanandin, 58*2. 

Manikya-agara, 518 n. 

Mlnikyasnndara, 533. 

Manikya Suri, 535, 536 n. 

Manimekbala, 619. 

Manipadma, 309 n, 

Maniratna, 588 n. 

M&fijtisn, 301, Bi*2 o., 325, 327, 366, 374, 
391* 897, 401 n. # 560 n. 

Mafijoiri- Buddhaksefcra-Guj?a?Vyulia, 312 n. , 
328. 

Man jute- Mu! &- K a Ipa , 397, 635. 
Maftjute-nlrua-saipgJti, 397 n. 

Ma8juvarml> 366 o. 

Manoratha, 350 n. 

Manoratha-Puranl, 191, 192 n., 197 f., 201, 
206, 207 n. 

Manovijnana, 833. 

Mansukkhli, Sheth Bbagabai, 427 n. 

Mantra, 25, 78, 286 t, 380 f., 387 f., 391 f., 
395, 397-400. 

Mantrapadani, 381. 

Mantrayana, 387, 389, 397, 400. 

Mami-Smrti, 84, 126 n„, 265, 569. 

Mara, 54, 58 f., 69 n., 97, 110, 188, 195, 201, 
240, m t } 262, 288, 405, 415, 514. ; 

Mara$a-Samabi fMarana-Samadhi),. 461.:. yl- 
Mara-Samy utta, 54, 58, 242. ’ y ' :y : : 

MSrasiipba II, 585. ■ ■ 

Mariners* fairy tales, 131, 132 n. } 447* 
Markaiideya-Purapa, 244, 308 n, 

Markata J at aka, 243 n. 

Marshall, Sir John H„ 16 n„ 255 n. t 613. ; 
Marvlri, 595, .V i; ■ : ' v - ■■ 

Masson-Oursel P. } 340 n., 353 n. 

Masuda, Jiryo, 353 n., 625, v :v :; y vh y i- 
Masur&kga, 336. 

M&fcahga, 841, 

Mathematics, 441, 478, 595. 

Maticitra, 270 n. 

Malikas, 11, 41n, 166, 182 n. . 

Matrceta, 269 ff.» 272 n., 376. ■ 

Mltrka, 11 n. , 

Matsnmoto, Tckumyo, 625 f, 

MItugama- Saipy utta 55. 

Maudgalyayana*, a. Moggallana. 


Maury a, 836, 431, 434, 509. 

Mauthner, Fritz, 421* 

Maxims, s. Gnomic poetry. 

Maya, 187, 188 240, 250, 325 

Maya, doctrine of, 319, 335. 

Mayura, 877 n., 385 n„ 549 f. 

Mazumdar, B. 0., 84 n., 85 n. 

Mdo (Sutras, 887. 

Medhamkara, 222, 224. 

Medicine, 226, 834, 343. 

Medicine girl, parable of the, 394. 

Meditation, 46, 55, 61 f., 78, 107, 146, 188, 202 
ff*> 249, 252 n., 306, 312, 321, 327, 338 f„ 
349, 866 n., 368, 390-398, 398, 411, 413 n., 
437, 471, 514, 518, 531, 561, 568, 571, 577, 
■■■■ 586. y : ; ■ 

Meghacandra, 582 n. 

Meghadnta, 512, 574. 

Meghaprabhacarya, 548. 

Megha-Sntra, 383, 384 n, 

Meghavapna of Ceylon, 611. 

Mehta, Motichand Jbavercband, 594' n. 

Meissner, B., 138 n. 

Menandros, s. Milinda. 

Merutunga, 517, 519 f,, 534 n., 539 n., 549 n. 

Metaphysics, 56, 70, 165, 345 a., 374, 583. 

Metrics, 482. 

Metta, s. MaitrX. 

Metta-Sutta, 78 n., 79. 

Mefcteyya, s. Maitreya. 

Meyer, J. J., 131 n., 136 n., 139 n., 140 n,, 
486 n., 488 n,, 508 n., 548 n. 

Meyer, W,, 150 n., 200 n. 

Milinda, Menandros, 174 f., 177 t, 620. 

Milindapafiha, 6 n., 9 n., 18, 23 n., 60 n., 
77 n., 80 n., 115 n., 122 n., 123 n., 149 n., 
173, 474-483, 184 n., 619. 

Mlmarpsa, 375, 478* 

Minayeff, J. P. , 609, and notes to 1, 15, 98, 
170, 190, 192, 219 ft, 347, 365, 370, 377, 

. Ming-ti, 

Miracles, 40, 42, 51, 61, 87, 109 f., 148 n. s 
161,163,183, 187 ff., 203, 214, 216, 230, 
240, 247 n., 250, 256, 260, 279, 282 f., 298, 
405 1, 408, 410 f„ 413 f., 501, 513, 538* 
550 f. : 

Mironov, N. !>., 304 n., 563 n., 564 n , 565 n., 
583n-, 633. 

Mithras, 386 n. ; 

354i|ra, BSjendrallla, 895, and notes to 228, 
239, 248, 284, 286, 290-293, 306, 313 ff., 
325 f., 837, 389, 357, 376 ff., 382, 384 if., 
387, 389, 394, 400, 430, 495, 587. 

Mitra, Sailendranatb, 238 n, 

Mittavindaka, 102, 282. 

Mitzky, Dora, 422 n. 

MoggallSna, Maudgalyayana, 2S 46, 51, 55, 
99,101 n* 5 112 f., 159, 195, 204, 244 n., 
267, 289, 857 n. 

Moggallana-Samyutta, 55. 

Mohanagbara, 447 n. 

Moka-Raja-Parajaya, 547. 

Money asnte, 607. 

Mongolia, 611. J 

Mongolian texts and translation?, 341 n., 634 
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Mo ou dynasty? 491. 

Moore, J. H., 88 n,» 89 n. 5 91 n. 

Mora-Jataka, 885. 

Morality, 425, 569; s. Buddhism, and Jinisra 
(ethics of). 

Moral narratives (tales} and sayings, 125.132, 
141 if., 530, 570, 573 f. 

Morris, B., notes to 80, 84, 116, 140, 180, 
162, 168, 218, 222. 

Moses, 405 n. 

Mrgavail-Caritra, 588. 

Much, Hans, 423. 

MuteS, 331, 337. 

Mndrita-Kumudacandra-Prakarana , 546. 

Mukherjee, Prabhatkumar, 227 n. 

Mukhopadhyaya, Sujifckuraar, 627. 

Mukhtara, Jugal a Kifora, 581 n. 

Mula-Afth akatffS, 184 n. 

MuIScara, 474, 577. 

Muladeva, 488. 

Mula-Madbyamaka-Karikas, 364. 

Mnlaraja, 543 

Mulasarvastivadins, 4 n., 19, 24 n., 231 n., 
232 ff., 239, 284 f., 621, 624. 

Mula-Sikkhii, 221. 

Mula-Sfitra, 390, (of the Jain a Canon), 
429 f., 433, 462 n.» 466, 470 ff., 474, 481. 

Mula-Sufcta, a. Mula Sutra. 

Muller, Ed., 604, and notes to 39, 100, 109, 
158, 160 f., 166, 192, 197, 201, 205, 221. 

Mailer, F. Max, notes to 80 f M 190, 216, 236 
£-, 310, 816, 347, 382, 416. 

Mailer, F. W. K., notes to 227, 272 f., 304, 
341, 387. 

Municandra Silri, 498 n., 516 n., 574, 584 n. 


Nalaka, 97. 

Nftiaka-Sutta, * ju* 

Nalanda (university), 226, 363, 366, 375. 
Naiinika-Jataka, 147. 

Nalopakhyana, 148 n. 

Namarupapariccheda, 222. 

Kami, 468. 

Namak, 600. 

Nanda (half-brother of Buddha), 87, 263 f,. 
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Munipaticaritrasaroddhara, 584 n. 
Muni-Sufcta, 607* 

Mpaivaicariya, 584 n. 

Murakami, Senshoi, 362 n. 

Mu§ti-Prakaran&, 352. 

Mythology of Buddhism, 230, 247, 277, 279, 
388 ; of Jinism, 5 07, 589, 

Myths, 46, 97, 125, 208, 216 f„ 593. 


n, M., 192 n., 202 n, 

N agak umaraeariu , 637. 

Nagananda, 294 n. 

Nagarjnna (philosopher), 257 f., 304, 324, 
328 n., 389 n., 341-351, 356 n., 361 n., 
' 362 ff., 366 n., 370 n„ 376 n., 628. 

N&garjnna (author of Tantras), 343 n., 392, 
396, 628 f. 

Nagas,* 55, 133, 361 n., 243, 280 f., 301, 343, 
375,513. 

Naga, Saipyutfca, 55. 

Nagasena, 173, 177 n., 178481, 620. - 

Naggaf, 488. 

Nahar, Puran Ghand, 425 n M 428 n., ■ 430 n., 

msn. .y 

N aipaliya-Devata-Kaiyana P&ncavimsafcika, 
378. 

Nairatmy apariprccha , 

Nakgafcra* 457. 

1# 496, 542, 571. 


(king of Magadha), 177n., 520, 544. 

Nandapafina, 219. 

Nandas, 386, 509. 

Nandisena. 554. 

Nandi (Mandi)-Sufcta (Nandl-Sufcra), 429 f., 
433, 442 £., 452, 453 d. , 456 n , 461 n. , 
472, 473 n., 544 n., 592 n. 

Nanjxo, Bunyiu, 628, and notes to *228, 253, 
266, 276, 295, 804 f., 307, 810, 312 f., 
315 f., 324 f., 328-333, 339, 314, 347, 

350 ff., 355, 360, 382 £., 394, 400. 

Nanoday a, 190 n. 

Narada, 99, 145, 491. 

Narakacandra, 456 n. 

Narayapa, 308. 

N aray ana- P ariprecha , 383 n. 

Narrative literature (stories, tales), 17, 26-34, 
46, 48 f., 76-165 passim, 1.7 n., 181, 185, 
187, 189, 192-201, 203, 207, 209, 2.1.1, 

215 n., 224 f„ 233 f., 236 n., 241, 243 ff., 
265, 267 ff., 274, 276-285, 288 f., 291 ff., 
294 n., 364 n., 394 n., 402, 405 n.. 406 f., 
409 1, 414, 416, 418, 437,446-449.451, 
455, 458, 469 ff., 475„ 481, 483 f.. 485 n., 
486 ff., 489 n., 490, 492, 495, 498 f., 
504-511, 514 f., 517-5*21, 513 ff., 527, 530,. 
533, 536-545, 548, 559, 561, 563 ff., 567, 
570 ff., 590, 604, 637. 

N&sfcikas, 345 n. 

Nastivada* 575. 

Natabhaijika, 289 n. 

Nataka, 273. 

Natakasamayasarakala^ali, 584 n. 

Natakatraya, 576. 

Nataputta, s. MahSvira. 

Navapaya (Navapada-Brakarana), 588. 

Nava Tatta, 588. 

Navatatfcva-Prakarapa, 588. 

Nayadhammakabao (J natadharmakatliahi 
131 n., 132 n., 429, 445-449, 514 n. 

Nayaputta (J fiatrputra) , 446 n. 

Nay as, 4 46 n. 

Neil, B. A., 116 n., 284 n. 

Nemi, s. Aristanemi. 

N em i bhaktain ar am , 557 . 

Nemicandra Siddhanfca-Cakravarfcin, 481 
580 n., 585, 587. 

Nemidatta, 544. : 

NemidHfea, 512. 

Nemi-Jina-Stava, 558. 

Neminahaeariu, 511. 

Neminatha, s. Aristanemi. 

Neminatha-Oarifca, 511. 

Nemi-Nirvana, 512. 

Nepal, 14 n., 19, 21, 227 n., 233, 

237 n., 238 n„ 295, 375,-385, 401 n 
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Nestorian Christians, 386 n. 

Netfci C-Gandba-Pakarana), 77 n. t 188, 205 n., 
620. 

Neumann, K. B., 98, 102, 111, 204, 420, 
606 f., and notes to 16, 21 £,, 35, 38, 46, 
52, 75 £., 80, 92 f„ 100, 110, 113, 221, 
408, 412 421. 

Nibbana, s. Nirvana. 

Nicbiren, 805. 

Nicodemus, 308 n. 

Nidana, 186 n,, 289 n., 277 o, ; twelve n., 
54# 

Nidanakatha, 10 n., 17, 51, 164, 186-189, 
218 9 2*24 f„ 240, 249, 283 n., 411 n., 412. 

Nidana-Sarpyutta, 54. 

Niddesa, 15 n., 84, 77 n., 9*2, 158 f., 184 n. 

Nie Tao-Tchen, 248 n. 

Nigamas, 480 n. 

Niganpia Nabaputta, s. Mah&vlra. 

Nigapibas, 424, 445, ; ; . .. ;v 

Nigdukar, Dattatraya Sbastrl, 258 n. 

Nigrodbamiga-Jafcaka, 150 n. 

Nijjutii (Niryukti), 462, 465, 470, 476, 483- 
864, 

Nikayas, 9, 12, 17 I., 84, 57, 58 n.> 82, 66-69, 
74, 76 f„ 110, 167 f., 234 ff. 

Nikayasarpgraha, 617. 

N ilakan tha-Dharani, 387 n. 

Nllanetra(-iryadeva), 349. 

Nipata, 61, 92 n., 118. 

NiraySvali, 429, 457. 

Nirayavaliyao, 458. 

Nirbhaya-Bbima-Vyayoga, 546. 

Nirmanakaya, 340 n. 

Nirvana, Nibbana, 3, 38 f., 44-48, 51 f., 6*2, 
74/84, 86 f., 190, 103, 105 ff., 110, 172, 
182, 195, 202, 228, 230, 246, 264, 268 n., 
288, 288, 290, 296 f., 300, 309, 318 f., 334, 
336, 340, 344 n., 346, 352, 368, 371, 391, 
412 f., 433, 462, 471 n., 476 f., 479 n., 
491, 493, 495 f., 506, 514, 529, 584, 615, 
630. 

Niryukti, s. Nijjutti. 

Nisadha, 458. 

Nisami, 489 n. 

NI§edha, 484n, 

Nisiba (Nisitha), 429, 464. 

* MU, 65 a,, 125, 498. ' ■ , 

* Nifci^astra, 262, 589 n, ■ ; 

r Niyamasara, 576. 

Nobel, Joh., 228 n., 269 n., 318 n., 362 n„ 
599 n., 609, 623. 

Noeldefe Th., 136 n. 

Norman, H. C., notes to 193 ff., 201, 217, 
224# 

Northern Buddhist Literature, 19 n. 

Novels, 125, 447, 478, 483, 521-535, 539 f. 

Novices, 78, 81. ■ ■ 

Number riddles, 65 n* 

Numbers, 300. ■ ■ - . -■ 1 ; ' :■ 

Nuns, founding of order, 28, 62 n., 64, 10^; 
s. also Bhikkhuni and Theris. 

Nyanatiloka (Anton Gueth), 60 n., 168 n., 
174 n., 201 n. 

Nyaya, 374, 575, 583. 

Nyayabindu, 863. 


Nyayakumudacandrodaya, 582. 
Nyaya-Kusumanjali, 594. 

Nyaya nusara- Sasfcra-, 358 n. 

Nyayapravega, 363, 583, 633. 
Nyayapravesaka Sutra, 479 n. 

Nyayatirtba Sahityaratna, Darbarl Lala 
494 n., 495 n. 

Nyayavatara, 580. 

Nyayavatara-vrtti, 479 n. 

Nyayavijaya, 594. 

Nyayavini&eaya, 555 n., 581 f. 


Oaten, E. E., 419 n. 

Obermiller, E., 629-632. 

Obolonsky, A., 419 n. 

Odeyadeva Vadibbasimha, 535. 

Oedipus tragedy, 508. 

Ogha-Niryukti, a. Okanijjutti, 

Ohartasuyaxn, 437. 

Ohanijjutti (Ogha-Niryukti), 430, 433, 465, 
471, 476. 

Ohara, ffarichi, 369 n. 

Oldenberg, Hermann, 19, 597, 599, 603, 605 
if., 609, 612 f., and notes to 1, 3 f., 8, 11, 
20-25, 27, 29, 32, 37, 41, 45, 64, 69f., 92 £ , 
96, 98, 100, 102, 104, 113, 115 f., 118, 123 f., 
140,147, 160,164, 169,178 if., 182, 208, 
210, 216 f., 232 f., 286 f., 239, 241 f.. 251, 
274, 279, 284 f., 289, 407, 434 464, 600. 

d’Oldenburg, S., notes to 116, 120, 155, 238, 
243, 273 f,, 278, 292 f. 

Oltramare, P., 39 n. 

Oman, J. Cv* 601 n. 

Omens, 541. 

Om manipadme hum, 309. 

Ono, Genmyo, 631. 

Ontology, 579. 

Oral transmission, 8, 68, 77 n., 117, 185, 254, 
404, 434, 664, 617, 621. 

Ornate poetry (kavya), 107, 131 n., 211, 216, 
223, 260-264, 267, 273 f., 276, 285, 289 £, 
293, 365, 376, 378 f., 427, 460, 463, 483, 
505,511,517 n., 518, 520, 525, 534-538, 
549, 553, 558, 562, 567, 573. 

Ornate prose, 140 n., 451. 

: Otto#''Budolf r 379 : /ii. : '' 

Ovavaiya, s. recfce XJvavaiya. 

Pabbajja-Sutta, 96 f., 242. 

Pacanekayika, 17. 

Paccekabuddha (Pratyekabuddha), 49, 146 
n., 158, 247, 279 f., 282, 297, 468, 487, 
518. 

Paccekabuddbapadana, 158. 

Paccuppannavatihu, 115, 120 n., 189. 

Pacittiya dhamma, 24 n. 

Pada, 80 n. 

Padalipta, s. Palitta. 

Paderia inscription, 599. - 

Padhana-Sutta, 96 f., 242. 

Padma (Buddbist wonderland), 313. 

„ (female organ), 388. 

n (-Earaa), 489 f., 492 ff. 

Padma-Carita, s. Pahmacariya. 
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Patrakesari-Stotra, 552. 

Patraparlkga, 582. 

Pattavalls, 475 f., 478 n., 479 n., 519, 550 n. } 
561 n., 578, 582 n. 

Pattbana-Pakarana, 171 b, 192. 

Paiimaeariya (Padma-Carita), 477, 489-493, 
494, 498, 560 el 

Pavarapa celebration, 25. 

Pavayanasara (Pravaeanasara), 576. 

Pavayanaaara Pancattbiyasaipgaka (Prava- 
canasara Paffcastikayasaipgraha), 576. 

Pavolmb P. E., notes to 30, 80, 88, 132, 146, 
224, 488, 512, 544, 559, 567, 573, 576. 

Payasi-Sutta, 44, 176. 

Pelliot, P., 177 el, 227 n., 232, 233 el, 271 n. s 
325 b., 610. 

Penzer ; K. M., 148 n., 340 n. 

Peppe W. 0. f 599. 

Perfections, s. Paramita. 

Peri, N., 355 n., 356 n., 382 n., 365 n. f 832. 

Persians, 136 n., 154. 

Peta, 99 f. 

Petakin, 17. 

Petakopadesa, 77 n., 183. 

Petavatthu, 34,77 n., 98-100, 280; commen- 
tary, 142 n., 205, 207. 

Peterson, P., 574, and notes to 427, 471, 
470*f„ 479, 481, 495 b, 506, 510, 516 If., 
5211, 525, 532, 534, 539, 543 1, 551 If., 
555, 557, 501, 567, 570, 576-580, 584, 588- 
593. 

Pefcroffsky, M., 238. ■■ - .. . 1 , ; 

Petros de Natalibus, 418 n. i 

Pfleiderer, O., 406 n. 

Pfungsfc, Artur, 150 n., 419 n. 

Phantasmagorias, 245, 297, 300. 

Philosophy, 269, 323, 337, 359, 363, 374, 399, 
419 1, 473, 482, 552 n„ 555, 575, 580 1, 
583, 584 el, 586, 589 1, 594 f. ; a. also 
Buddhist philosophy. 

'■ Physiologus, 154 n. 

Phy siology , 480. 

Pimdanijjutti (Pipda-Niryukti), 429 1, 433, 
485,471, 478. 

Pingalaka, 99. 

; Piprava, 599. ■ 

1 Pirit, 80, 381. ; \ 

f Pisanas, 2X2. 

.* Pisehel, E., 804, 606, and noles to 4, 90, 97, 
100, 136, 140, 164, 228, 234, 237, 405 1, 
411, 431, 406, 564, 599. 

Pitaka, 8 el, 9n., 17, 171, 363; two P., 11 m, 
three P., 219, 343. 

Pitakasampradaya, 9, n. 

Pitakattayarp, 18. 

Pitaputrasamagama, 328* v- ; -. ■■■ 

Planudes, 138. 

Plato, 76, 176. 

Pleyte, M., 254 n. 

Plutarch, 175 m. 

Poetics, 482, 512 n., 595. 

Po-M-tsu, 236 n. 

Poison girl, 394 n. 

Politics, 595. 

Porana, 184. 

Poran a- A ttb ak atha , 184 n.. 



Porana-Katha, 184 n. 

P‘ou-yao-king, 253. 

Prabandhacintamapi, 517, 520, 535 n., 539 n 
549 n. 

Prabandhako^a, 520, 552 n. 

Prabandhas, 519. 

Prabbacandra, 478, 479 n., 519 f., 576, 581 f., 
583 n. 

Prabbakaramitra, 852n. 

Prabhananda, 555n. 

Prabhavaka, 526. 

Prabhavaka-Casifcra, 517m, 519, 526f., 547n., 
552n. 

Prabhrtatraya, 576. 

Prabuddha-Eauhipeya, 548, 

Pradyumna Suri, 516n., 817, 518n., 520, 
522n. 

Prajapati, 250n., 336. 

Prajfia, s. Pafirta. 

Prajna.dapda, 339n., 348. 

PrajSakaramati, 370n.» 374n. 

Prajnapana, s. Pannavapa. 

Prajna-Paramita, 313-317, 320, 322$. , 332, 
342, 343n., 369, 381b, 390, 392, 398, 625b, 
630. 

PrajnS-Paramitabrdaya-Sutras, 316, 381, 

382 n. ■ ■ ■ . 

Prajfia-Paramita-naya-gata-Pafica&atrkS, 

382 n. 

Prajna-Paramita-Sufcra Sastra, 342, 348. 
PrajhS-P aramitopade^a-Sastra, 353. 
Prajhapfci-8asfcra, 357n. 

Prakara^a-lryavaca, 355. 

Prakaranas, 481, 546. 

Prakirpa, s. Palnpa. 

Prakirpakas, 461n., 473. 

Prakrit, 226n., 238 , 269, 302n., 327, 331, 
427, 428n.,430, 466n., 475, 477b, 479n., 
480b, 483b, 489, 506n., 507, 510, 5lln., 
512, 516, 518n., 521b, 525, 531, 533, 536b, 
542, 544, 548, 549n., 551, 553b, 557b, 
559n., 560b, 564, 571, 574-577, 579, 585b* 
588b, 591, 593, 604. 
Prakrita-Suktaratn^mala, 575n. 

Prakrti, 286b, 419. 

Pramapagrantha, 516n. 

Pramana-Mlmamsa, 589. 

Pramananirnaya, 582. 

Pramspa- ‘Paribhasa, 694. 

Pramapapanksa, 582. 
Prameyakamalamartap<|a, 582. 

Ptaplda, 289* ' 

Prapidbana, 311, 327. 

Prasad a, A jit, 567n. 

Pragamarati-Prakarapa, 57 9. 

Prasangika school, 362, 364. 

Prasannapada, 345, 364, 683. 

PraSasti, 526, 528n., 548n., 547n., 582, 590. 
Prasenajit, 455n. 

Pra6na4ata, 554n. 

Pra6na-Vyakaranam, «... PaphavagarapSiip. 
Pra£nottara*Eatn amal a , 559, 560n, 
Prasnottaroj: asakacara, 592. 

Prathamanuyoga, 474, 498. 

Pratikramana, 474. 

Pratimoksa, 23n., 24n., 233. 
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Bathanemi, 469, 4(1. R^abha", *886 ; Tirthakara, 447 n., 401 n., 

Bataacuda-Eatba o O. . • ^g Q 490t 494 {., 498, 603, 506, 510, 

Batnakara, 557 , Pataka, 588 a. gl?j g48 1> m f„ 585 n. 

Batnakara-P»Ma«ip..atika, 65(. R B abha-Pa2ca6ika, 553. 

ttn+n&karanda-BrSvftkacara, 4i4* ooi i# g*wu« 

wa+^a-KSraJSda-Vyflb^Sulira* 307 n# $$?kh a “Sfca " 04.4. n 245 334,430 

Satoakfite-Sfitra, 312 n., 328 if., 332, 362, 369. gp, 71, 94 , *« ■ u 244 a., 245, , 60. 

Batna_ . "p«r*sra 329 Rsibbagita-Sutra, 476 n. 

BatnakatE-Ubarma-1 arjai a, 3-.*. Rsiwandala-Stotra, s. Inma?^ mo 

Batnakuta-samailbi, 32fe n. jSsyatoga (Iaisinga), 147, 244, 294 d., 508 n. 

Batnaaiaiika, 5jJ n. Kucke'rt, F., 215 a. 

Katnamegha-fcutra, 3b8 a., 36J. Eadra, 396, 552. 

Ratnarmndin, 519 n. Rudrayamala-Taatra, 401. 

BatoavadananrnU.m Eakmini, 544 n. 

Batnolka-Dhara?^, 369, 382. Bupa-Katba, 604. 

Ra$thapa a, 159, _ ■ • Buparupavibhaga, 220. 

Eatihapa a-Apadana, 283 S m Rnpasiddbi, 223 n. 

BaHbapaia-Sutta, 48 f., 28 1 a., #u n. R6 * tI> 289 £. 

Balthasar a, 225. 

Bauhineya, 506, 548. 

Baubineyacantra, 50( n. 

Bfiva?a >'333, 490-4 J4, 539. 

Bavise^a, 494, 496, 499 n., 56o n. 

Bawlinson, H. Q-, 417 n. 

K5yapaae? : afjta (Bayapaaenaiya, RajapraSnl 

ya), 429, 443, ^65 f* 

Baychandhuri, H.» 174 n. 


Baubineyacantra, 60 1 n. Sahara, 525. 

Bava9a,'333, 490-494, 539. Saceakiriyas, 148 n. 

Rasiseija, 494, 496, 499 n., ooo d. Saccaaaipyutta, 14n., 65. 

Bawlinson, H. Q-, 417 n. I Sacrifices, 36 f., 50, 94, 379, 385, 38(, 389, 

Bay, P. G», 348 n._ . R -i 0 „ , , j 398,491,524,534. 

Bayapaaepaijja (Myapaaenaiya, R&japrafinl. I Sadak§ * argp ^aya’ 284 n. 

ya} T 429, 443, 455 f. | SadaSItika, 591- 

Baychandhan, n. ! Sa4ava4yakam, 459, 4<o. 

Refrain, 108. j Sadava4yaka-S5tra, 470. 

Beiolxeiti, H* , 505#. i Sadaw, Xiedi, 171 n. , 172 u. 

Belies of Buddha, s. Buddha. j g a dbhasanirmita-Par6va]inastavana,, 55ft • - 

Revata, 112 n., 191. | lalabbasavibhusita-Santinathastavaua, 558. 

Rgyut ITantra), 387, m . ga^darfanasamuccaya, 479 n„ own., M<s, 

Davids, C. A. n’oS’te fl 584 n. . 21 224 n 

205 , 605, 617 619, t-22 and 1 “““ % 5 ’ Saddhammasamgaba, .21, 224 n. 

11 f., 15, 38, 46, f -k ° 3 , f f i5l 156 f Saddhammopayana, 222. 

77, 100,108-197, 109, 111 f-, 1 -"’ •’ Saddhananda, N., 221 n. 

167, 169 it., 178, 183 f., 186, l y0 > Ju ’ S addharma-Labkavatara-Sutra, s. Lanka- 

201, 203 f., 207, 221 f#»35d, oJo* ■ I vatarasiifcra. _ 0QK 

and notes to 1, 8, 10 -, IS, 20, 22, 24 f., ^ 310 , 360, 369, 380 n., 386, 

29, 32, 35 f., 38, 41, 44, 46, ^8 6 .),, 402j 412> 6 25. 

77, 80, 84, 88 , 92, 100, lie ff-, 1-1> ■ gadhana, 390-393. 

149 f., 153, 158, 164 L, 16->. 174 ‘ L . k 21 f Sadhanamala, 390, 392, 393 . 

186, 190, 192, 194. 206 214^17 t 221 f , g, dh S „ a ya, 390. 

224, 238, 241 f., 259, 263, 288, 4U&, «u , .g 5dha> 4g9> 461 n . 

411 f. k qo n Sagara, 437. 

Bide, B. Lewis, 478 n., 4t9 n. Sagathavagga, 57. 

Bichard, Timothy, 305 n., 36. n. Sagathavarga, 235 in. 

Biddi og, M., 234 a# 544. Sahajayana, 393, • 

Biddies, 67, 65 n., 96, 136-139, 40. , 5 , Sabajayogmi Cinta ,, 393. 

Bobber tales, 139 f., 488. Sahasatubga Dantidurga, 4 

Bockbill, W. W., 163 n., 238 n. Sabasravarga, 237 n. 

Rogers, T., 193 n. Sabassa-Vagga. 237 ?., ^ 

Bobagutta, 575. Saha3sa ui at - th ^l Kedarnafcb, 521 n, 
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Rohde, E., 194. gaiksa dhamaj, 24 ■ 41 6. 
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Saptatika, 591. 

Sarabhanaka, 10 n. 

Bar aha, 685. 

Sarasaipgaha, 221. 

Sarasvati, 808, 340, 

Sarasvati- Sfcotra, 553, 590 n. 

Sa r att h apaka sinx, 191. 

Sardhadvisahasrika Prajua-l'aramifca, 315 I . 
Sardulakar^avadana, 286 f,, 380 jq. 

Sariputra, s. Saripufcta. 

Sariputra- Prakarapa, 266. 

Saripufcta, Sariputra, 15 n., 28, 55, 86, 110, 
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257D. v 341n., 358, 359b.. 366b., 399n. a 
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»«, lot, 1 da n. f 
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573n. 
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Schnell, A., 292n. 
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Schrader, F. O., 18n., 36n„ 174m, l75n., 

I77n., 472n. 

Schroeder, L. von, 80n., Bln. 

Schubring, W., notes to 428, 430, 435-438, 
441-445, 449-452, 455, 457, 461, 464ff., 
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Seal, B. N.,579n. 
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441, 475, 482, 485, 548, 600; s. also Bud- 
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Seidenstiicker, Karl, 21n., 78n-r 80, 84n., 
85, 88n., 91n., 238n., 406m» 422n„ 

488n. 

Sejjarpbhava (Sayyambhava), 433, 470, 509 
557. 

Sekhiya dhamma, 23n., 24n. 

Sela-Sutfca, 93n., 94. 

Seler, E., 150n. 
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■ Sairughna, 492. 
Safcrunjaya-Mahafcmya, 


Satthusasankm, 11. 
Salfcriip^atsahasra, 332n. 

Safctva, 113. A/Ll 

Safcyasiddhi-Sasfcra, 350n. 

Saunaka, 2* 

Saundarananda-Kavya, 87n., 262, 


Saunders, K. J„ 80 d m 305m, 312n., 
Saurasenx, 525, 5 58, 605. 

Sauter, J. A., 410n. 

Saufcrantikas-, 173, 268, 269n., 326n. } 358, 624. 
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Sayyambhava, s. Sejjarpbhava. 
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Sen, B. 0., 619. 

Sen, Dinesh Chandra, 280n., 494m > 604 q. 

Sen, Keshub Chunder, 600. 

Sen, Sukumar, 260n. 

Senart, E., 226, 255 , 598 , 606, and notes to 
9, 116,118, 120,177, 237ff., 245, m » 
254. V'V :■ 

Senevirafcne, J. E., 485n. 

Seniya, s. Bimbisara. 

Sermon of Benares, 2, 28, 55, 242, 253, 
264f., 345n., 607. . 

Sermons and speeches-, 28, 34, 52L> 67, 

70, 76, 81, Ban;* 93, 106, 116, u «f - 
1441, 192ff., 211, 224f., 236f., 278, 402, 
436, 441, 444, 449, 461, 464, 46 °> *®°> 
470, 484, 490, 492, 494f., 507, 631-524, 
630f., 538. 

Serpents, s. Snakes. 

£er-phyin, 315. 

Sewell, 5 -2 On. 

Seydel, Rudolf, 4031, 4 08m, 412. 

Shadow-play* 548. 

Shahidulla, M. , 635. 

Shakespeare, 136m 

Sharma, Exrananda M., 519n. 

Sheberezade, 488. 

She-Rab Q6ng-bu, 339n., 348n. 

Shin-go sect, 400. 

Shin-sku sect, 312. 

Shoron sect, 355m a 1KK 

Siam, 13, 18m, 21n., 77n., 79, l l6n *’ 155j 
174n., 192n., 204. 

Sibi, Si vi, 149, 267, 282, 548. , . 

Siddba, 390, 459,628; (poet), s. Sinnnarsi. 
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. 594 n. 
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Toganoo, Shoun, 382 n. 

Tokharian language, s. Kuchean language 
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Town planning, 498. 

Trenckner, V., notes to 8 t, 18, 46, 149, 
174, 177, 179-182. 

Trepitaka, 18 n. 

TrikSya, 340 n., 353 n., 388. 
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Trimsika, 360, 363. 

Tripitaka, 232 n., 289, 399; the Chinese Tr., 
30* n., 92 n., 133 n., 232 n., 235 i, 239, 
243 n., 266, 290 n., 3 LI, 314, 324,328; 


852, 870 n., 387, 565 n. 
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506 n. 
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510, 517, 567 n., 687. 

Trisasti-Smrti, 590 n. 

Trivarnacara, 474, 577. 

Trojan horse, 194. 

Tru S»’ J?? T noble> 2 ’ 38 > 4fi - 68, 157, 
287, 634, 34b. 

Tsa A-ban king, 285. 

■Tucci, G., 332 n., 351 n., 352 n. , 360 n. , 
370 n., 380 n., 625, 628 ft., 632, 634 ff. 
Turfan, s. Central Asia. 

Turner, R L., 291 n. 

Tumour, George, 208 n., 212 n. } 228 n. 
Tuxen, P., 68 n. 
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Udayaprabha Suri, 547. 
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Udayasena, 590. 

Udayavira Ganin, 516. 

UddiyaDa, 393, 634. 

Uddyotana, 479 n. 
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Udenavatthu, 194 n., 

Ugjra(datta)-Pariprccha, 329 n.. 332, 369 627 
Ugra-Tara, 400. * ’ 

Uhland Ludwig, 131n. 

Uhle, 565 n. 
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304 n., 341 n., 384 n., 387 n., 628. 
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Upagupta, 283, 288, 289 n., 29i f., 415. 
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